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have many queſtions to aſk relative to the methods uſed to obtain 
the information offered them, and to its authenticity, I ſhall endeavour 
to anticipate their wiſhes, 'by ſtating the beginning and progreſs of the 
evidence which it contains, and by accompanying it with a few remarks. 


| ; S the Gentlemen, for whoſe peruſal this volume is intended, may 


When the Committee of the Society, inſtituted in 1787, for the pur- 
poſe of effecting the Abolition of the Slave Trade had been formed, it 
ſtruck them that one of the firſt ſteps to be taken was to obtain a body 
of information on that ſubject. For this purpoſe it was ſuggeſted, that 
ſome one of their members ſhould viſit the ports of Briſtol and Liver- 
pool; that he ſhould reſide there for a ſeaſon, and that he ſhould ob- 
tain ſuch undeniable documents, as might appear neceſſary for the fur- 
therance of their deſign. This ftep was ftated to be peculiarly proper, 
and one of the firſt to be taken; for that as the merchants and planters 
had not then taken the alarm, nor-entertained the ſmalleſt fuſpicion that 
ſo extenſive, and, as was then judged, ſo important a trade could be ſhaken, 
a reſidence at the ports before mentioned would be then attended with leſs 
perſonal inſult and hazard than afterwards, and that papers and other docu- 
ments might be obtained, which could not eaſily be procured at a future 
time. The Committee having approved of the plan, came to a reſolu- 
tion accordingly, and it fell to my lot to undertake it. 


In the month of June or July 1787 J ſet off, agreeably to their re- 


.queſt, for the port of Briſtol, and continued my route through ſuch other 


places and ports as I judged it neceſfary to viſit for the end propoſed. 
On my return to London I depoſited whatever I had collected in the office 
belonging to the Committee, and from theſe materials, and other reſpect- 


able information, compiled an Eſſay on the Impolicy of the Slave-Trade. 


But though the Committee thus became poſſeſſed of many important 
facts, of which the muſter rolls of ſeamen and other authentick papers 
would have been deemed ſufficient proof, yet, with reſpect to vivã voce 
evidence, there were but few perſons, had they been then called upon at 
the bar of the Houſe of Commons, to appear. | 


Thus ſituated, it was their next object to eftabliſh a body of ſuch evidence 
on the different points, which they then knew, if proved, would give a 
formidable blow to the continuance of the ſlave trade. This undertaking, 


at their requiſition, again devolved upon me : the burthen was great, and 
the difficulties almoſt infurmountable. One, perhaps, amidſt my inquiries, 


has been pointed out to me, as an eligible perſon: I have waited upon 
him in conſequence, at the diſtance 4 many miles; he has been 8 


TORE 


and open; has related ſcenes that would have affected the hardeft heart; 


has been totally in favour of the cauſe; but, alas, he has been ſo unfortunately 


connected with merchants and others concerned in the trade, as not to 
have been able publickly to avow his abhorrence of it.—A ſecond, in 
the medical line, has been pointed out. I have waited upon him alſo. 
His accounts have been ſimilar to the former. But here has been another 
impediment. He has derived a part of his income from attending the families 
of ſuch of the planters as have lived in his neighbourhood, and has therefore 


been unable to come forward, but with the proſpect of loſs. I have 


been informed of a third. He has opened to me ſcenes of horror, and has 
been both willing and anxious to divulge them. But his employment has 
been upon the ſea, and when we were in — of deriving aſſiſtance from 
him, he has been obliged to leave us. Theſe and other difficulties were 
continually in my way, and ſo numerous were my diſappointments, and fuch 
the fatigue and conſtant agitation of my mind, that had not my own hap- 
pag become. at length materially interwoven in the purſuit, I fear I ſhould 

ave been deterred from proceeding. The path of our opponents, on the 
other hand, was ſmooth and eaſy. They had no ſuch obſtacles to encoun- 
ter. They had plenty of evidence on the ſpot. Their ſhips too were 
conſtantly coming in, fo that new evidence could be had if neceſſary, 
evidence too of the lateſt date, and naturally attached to their employers. 


Labouring then under theſe diſadvantages, I was obliged to think of a- 
dopting in future ſome plan, that would injure us ſucceſs; and on reflecting 
— ſubject, I came to the determination of viſiting the different coun- 
ties lying ſouth of the Thames, from Kent to Cornwall. This I did for 
many reaſons, but particularly becauſe Chatham, Portſmouth, and Plymouth 


(the three naval ſtations) were included in that ſpace, and I knew that there 


could not be leſs than two or three hundred veſſels in ordinary, beſides guard- 


ſhips, lying there. I knew alſo that theſe were each divided into tens and 
twelves, and that over each diviſion ntleman was appointed to preſide, 
who had the rank of maſter of a man of*war ; nor was I ignorant that every 
Jing wn i ſhip had its Warrant officer, boatſwain, gunner, carpenter and cook, 
on board, | 


Among ſuch a number then it was natural to expe& that there would be 
many, who in the courſe of their lives had been to the coaſt of Africa and 
the Weſt India iſlands, in either of which caſes it was likely that ſome 
intelligence might be obtained; and from ſuch I conſidered it to be reſpect- 
able. The maſters of the different diviſions muſt have been, many of 
them, captains in the merchant's ſervice, but being entruſted with ſo im- 
portant a charge in his * ſervice, as the care of a diviſion, they were 
more than equal, in point of ſtation, to any of the captains of ſlave veſſels 
who might be brought _ us. The gunners alſo I knew to have been 
ſuch, as bad been raiſed by their merit to that ſituation, either from mates 
of merchantmen, or midſhipmen of men of war, that they were often made 
the companions of the lieutenants, that they were often entruſted with 
a watch, that great property in the articles of ſtores muſt have been com- 
mitted to their care and accounted for, and that the evidence of ſuch would 
be undeniable. With reſpe& to the reſt I was apprized that they were 
ee character; people, who in conſequence of their merit only had 

een ſelected to ſerve in the different ſituations in which they were placed. 
Theſe were certainly great advantages. But there were two others of par- 
ticular weight, One of them was, that, if their evidence were neceſſary, 
they would be truly diſintereſted, as they would then be removed from the 
trade; that there would be no merchants to biaſs them; and that even if 
they had been injured in the employ, their reſentment might have es 
| | other 
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derſtood I could obtain any informatian on the ſubject, whatever might be 


5 


Another was, that if they were to be called 
would probably be forth coming at the ti 


Theſe circumſtances 1 communicated with, their full weight to the Com- 
mittee, who requeſted me to prepare for another tour. In compliance 
wich their requiſition, I retired into the; country for a few days, and drew 
up a table of queries, conſtructed in ſuch a manner, as to comprehend every 
branch of the ſubject of inquiry, that it might be ſeen in its proper light. 
* fRiniſhed the table, I began my tour in the month of Auguſt, 
1788. > | 5: = 


upon, they were ſtationary, and 


Before, however, I propoſed my queries to any one for a reply, I thought it 
proper to adopt certain reſolutions as a guide, and on farther conſideration 
came into thoſe which follow: | N it | 


| Firſt, To viſit all promiſcuouſly in the different veſſels from whem I] un- 


their rank. | 


My ſecond reſolution was, to viſit promiſcuouſly ſuch others, as I mould 
meet with in the courſe of my tour. | 


My third was, to prapoſe the ſame queries to all, and to put down with 
minuteneſs, their ſeveral replies, however they might militate againſt us. 


Setting out then with theſe reſolutions, I either propoſed the table of 
queries myſelf, or occaſioned it to be propoſed, to all ſuch as I met with 


or heard of, in the courſe of my tour; and from the anſwers of theſe is com- 


piled the preſent work. It contains (beſides anecdotes) the ſubſtance of 
the evidence of no leſs than twenty-two perſons, either on the ſubject of the 
MNave trade or the colonial flavery z no leſs than fifteen of whom are either 
captains of men of war, or maſters, or gunners, or from their afluence and 
ſituation in life, men of reſpectability and credit.” I am perſwaded that the 
whole of it is diſintereſted and unbiaſſed ; that the accounts are plain and 
perſpicuous ; that difficulties, heretofore irreconcilable, are removed ; that 
cuſtoms are elucidated, and that it contains, in ſhort, a regular and ſyſte- 
matick hiſtory of the flave trade. It is however much to be lamented, that 
notwithſtanding this is the meſt permanent evidence we could ever expect 
to find, yet one or two, even of thoſe whoſe evidence is contained in the 

preſent collection, have been called away on his Majeſty's ſervice into 
Beige parts, a diſadvantage, under which I fear, with all our exertions, 
we Hall till continually labour. 


It may perhaps be not unworthy of remark, that the whole of the evidence 
here offered, was collected in the ſpace but of a few months; for if, under 
all the difficulties that have been mentioned, ſo many nefarious practices, 
as it will be found to contain, were diſcovered in ſo ſhort a time, how 
inconceivably dreadful an account might have been made up, if but a 
year had been devoted by an individual to the inquiry without interrup- 
tion, and he had met with no oppoſition in his purſuits, ' 


But if this ſhould ftrike the reader, and he ſhould wonder that we have 
been able to gain ſo much, notwithſtanding the combinations and threats of 
intereſt on the one hand, and the fear of perſecution and ruin on the other, 
he will be ſtill more ſurprized to hear, that what is now offered to his peruſal 
is not perhaps half the evidence in the poſſeſſion of the 9 
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* Belonging to the Committees eſtabliſhed in various parts of the kingdom, 
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that be included, which has been fince procured by the exertions of 


a * few other individuals; and that this may be conſidered but as the firſt 
volume which they have to offer upon the ſubje&. Time, however, 

revents a farther publication at preſent, and I am obliged to ſtop. 
Little more than four months has been allowed to reduce the con- 
tents of information, collected in the form of queſtion and anſwer, into 
regular eſſays; during which time, I have been ſubje& to a variety of 
avocations; have had an extenfive correſpondence to maintain; evidence 
to introduce to the Privy Council; members of both houſes to wait upon; 
my duty to attend as a Committee-man; and the affairs of others to ſertle, 


as well as my own. Nor have many others of the Committee had leſs em- 


ployment. They thave had their ſhare in the undertaking, by means of a 


- conſtant attention to the ſubject; by endeavouring, with unwearied aſſi- 
duity, to diſpel the doubts and prejudices of the uninformed, and to coun- 


teract the machinations of their opponents, by ſupporting a wide correſ- 
ndence, and by circulating intelligence, not only through the three 
:ingdoms, but through foreign parts, and by an almoſt unexampled at- 
5x07 on thoſe days, which were allotted for diſpatching the buſineſs 
of the week; and to the whole only, aCting firmly and unanimouſly as a body, 
is to be attributed the acquiſition and diſſemination of that knowledge, which 
is now in their poſſeſſion. | 


3 THOMAS CLARKSON, 
Manday, 18th May, 1789. tes 
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Taken from his own Papers, with Copies of ſeveral 
Depoſitions in the Cauſe of LIPPINCOTT, and 
others relating thereto. ee 


Mr. — — was Two Voyages in the ——, of London, Situation 
to the Coaſt of Africa, for Slaves. He was Second Mate of the _ OR 


ſaid Veſſel. Of the Firſt Voyage he has little or no Recollection. relator to 


Of the Second he is enabled, from ſome remarkable Circumſtan- give 
; evidence. 
ces, to give a better Account. Y 4 d 


— 


R. ſays, that in the year 1767, ſeveral veſſels, including Quarrel be- 
i the ————, were lying in Old Calabat River. In this river were een che In- 
two towns, which were diſtinguiſhed by the names of Old Town and New hoy. of 
Town. The inhabitants of each had driven a conſiderable trade. It was Town, Old 
a cuſtom with them to ſend their canoes up the rivers with certain goods, Calabar, in 
and to bring down ſlaves. Theſe ſlaves they either brought to the veſſels the year 

in their own canoes, or deſired that the ſhips boats might be ſent for them. 767. 

This was their uſual mode of living; but it ſo happened at the time ſpeci- 

fied above, that a quarrel, for ſome reaſon or other, ſubſiſted between them, 

and that an end in-conſequence of it was put to trade. | 


Such was the ſituation of affairs, when the captains of the different veſſels, The Engliſh 
lying in Old Calabar River, united with the principal people of New Town Promifing to 


in writing a letter to thoſe of Old Town, before mentioned. In this letter they 3 | 


\ invited the people of Old Town to come on board. They appointed a day for people of 
the purpoſe; and the reaſon of the invitation ſo given was, that there was a wiſh Old Town 


that all diſputes between the people of Old and New Town ſhould be ſettled, _=_w NT 


- 


— CC — 
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| 1 
and that ſuch accommodation ſhould take place. The people of Old Town, 
rejoicing at the contents of the letter, came on board at the appointed time. 
hey came alſo unarmed. They diſperſed themſelves freely among the 


different ſhips. Several of them came on board the ————, but one 
trader, in particular, with a letter. | 


Treacheryof When the people of Old Town were thus ſecurely on board, an. union 
the Englim jack was hoiſted at the mizen-top-maſt-head of the Commodore. This was 
and the car- - ; 

that was to take place. Captain ——, of the ————, began imme- 
the nes & diately to realize it with his hanger. He ftruck and mangled one of the 


Captains, but a ſignal for the treachery that was to enſue, and the 3 laughter 


Old Town people of Old Town, that happened to come on board him, over the head, 


on board the arms, and body in a manner impoſſible to be deſcribed. The unhappy man ran 
before him in this mutilated ſituation crying out and imploring mercy, till hav- 
ing paſſed about three ſteps from the quarter-deck he plunged himſelf head- 
long into the boys room. But here his oppreſſion did not ceaſe, He was ordered 
to be hauled up, to compleat his wae. The order was immediately obeyed, 
and his mangled body, from which the blood was profuſely ſtreaming, again 
made its appearance. The poor creature continued to beg his life, He had 
Juſt ſtrength, however, to make for the entering * 3 and to plunge himſelf 
headlong overboard. In this manner he avoided the end that was intended 
for him, though the remedy was as bad as the diſeaſe. The carnage, how- 
ever, ſuffered no interruption from his eſcape, for ſeveral of the inhabitants 
of Old Town were killed on the ſtarboard fide of the quarter-deck. When 
no object for farther perſecution remained, and the ſcene might be ſaid to 
be cloſed, Captain „ with one of the Chiefs of New Town, left the 
—— , and went on board the Commodore. 


One of the The Captain had ſcarcely been gone, when a boy came to Mr. —, 


Old Town and informed him, that there was à man behind the medicine cheſt, in the 
Teal hin. fteerage. Mr, ——— accordingly followed the boy, and found his relation 
ſelf, but is true. This man, to avoid the flaughter, had crept between the end of the 
found out. cheſt and the ſide of the ſhip, a ſpace of ſa littie extent, that it would have 
been thought a difficult matter to have put a child in it. On being diſ- 
covered, and on the cheſt being removed, he. felt on his knees, and with 
uplifted hands, beſought thoſe. that were about him, that they would not 
deliver him to the people of New Town. He was then brought upon the 
quarter-deck, and it was with the greateſt difficulty that he was ſaved from 
being murdered... When he had been handcuffed; and his legs put into 
irons, he was carried into the room of the men flaves. | 


Is delivered Soon after the tranſaction had taken place, and the buſineſs had been thus 
into the ſettled, the Captain, in company with the Chief of New Town, before 
hands of his mentioned, returned on board. He was of courſe immediately made ac- 


22 _ quainted with what had happened. The Chief, in whoſe hearing the cir- 


cumſtance had been told, did not fail to avail himſelf ef the news, and 
_  inflantly promiſed the Captain, that he would give him the beſt flave in his 
' canoe, and would gave his veſſel the firſt of thoſe in the river, if he would 
conſent to give up his newly diſcovered priſoner into his (the Chief of New 
Town's) hands, The Captain did not long deliberate upon the meaſure that 
was to be purſued by him in ſuch a caſe. He firſt choſe his man. He then 
ordered the unfortunate captive to be brought to the ſide of the veſſel, and 
to be delivered from. thence, into the hands of his mercileſs enemies. His 
ſentence was accordingly executed. The poor creature was put into a 
canoe, which was lying by the fide of the —————, and his head was 


immediately ftruck off, amidſt many ſhouts and acclamations of joy. This 
was the unfortunate man, who was mentioned to have come on board with 
a letter. The ſcene being now compleated, and the Chief having renewed 

ö Re his 
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his promiſe of ſlaving the —— firſt, in conſideration of the gratifica- 
tion received, he took his departure from the veſſel. - | 


When the X failed from London, it was expected that ſhe 
would not lie upon the Coaſt more than four months, inſtead of which ſhe 
was detained. there, according to the beſt of Mr. s recollection, about 
twelve months and ſixteen days: for the Chief of New Town did not per- 
form his promiſe; and the remaining inhabitants of Old Town were either 
too much incenſed, or too much upon their guard, to aſſiſt in ſlaving her. 
At the end, however, of the twelve months and ſixteen days, now ſpecified, 
about four hundred and ninety ſlaves were procured, with which the 
left the coaſt. She was only about ſix weeks on the Middle Paſſage, 
in which time about one hundred and eighty were buried. Thefe died 
principally of the flux. The touched at Antigua to obtain ſome 
refreſhment, and to land ſome of the ſickly flaves, after which ſhe proceeded 
to Porto Rico, the deſtined place of ſale. 


Mr. - ſays, that while the —— —— lay at Porto Rico, ſeveral 
ſlaves from the neighbourhood came on board. They intreated that they 
might be kept in the veſſel, and concealed. This circumſtance was a ſtrong 
proof to.Mr. _—, that ſlaves were extremely ill uſed by their proprietors 
at Porto Rica, and in its environs; nor does he believe that they are at all 


better uſed in the Britiſh Weſt Indian Iſlands, than in the part of the world 
.now ſpecified, ON 


With reſpect to the ſeamen of the — in her ſecond voyage, of Hol, 


which alone he has any juſt remembrance, he believes that they amounted 
to about thirty-two, and that five of them died in the faid voyage. 


Mr. 
to ſleep in the long boat, without any other covering than they could get 
there. Some of them, on their arrival in the Weſt Indies, ſolicited their 
diſcharges; and theſe were paid in the currency of the country. 


The officers and people on board the —, in conſequence of ſo 
long a detention upon the coaſt, as has been . before, as well as 
of the common ſyſtem, adopted in the Guinea trade, were 4 pinched 
by hunger. There were two fiſh days in the week, on each of which days 
but three ſtock fifh- were allowed to the people. On their meat days but 


twelve pounds of beef or pork were given to all of them colle@ively in 


The — — 
leaves the 
coaſt. 

Loſs among 
the ſlaves on 


the paſſage. 


Slaves ill- 
uſed at Porto 
Rico. 


the ſeanien 
of the 


ſays alſo, that, during the Middle Paſſage, they were obliged Have no 


ſhelter— arg 
paid in 


currency. 


Nature and 
uantity of 


eir 
igons. 


twenty-four hours. Add to this, that there was no allowance of bread. 


Mr was the perſon, whoſe office it was to iſſue out goods for trade, 


— the Captain has often ſent him a written order for ſix ounces of beef 


for the cabin, to ſerve four people. There was a plenty of yams on board 
ar the ſame time, but there was no allowance, notwithſtanding, of that 
article, Mr. ——— has only to add, that what has been hitherto ſaid, may 
be depended upon as true. Were he to attempt to go farther into the ſub- 
ject, it could be by conje&ure only, _ loſt his journal, and not having 
ſo clear a recollection of other points, as of thoſe, which he has now ſtate 
He is therefore deſirous of declining to anſwer any other queſtion, that may 
be put to him on the other branches of this ſubject. | 
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As a Confirmation of the foregoing dreadful Tranſaction 
in Old Calabar River, and as a farther Explanation 
of it, the following are Copies of Depoſitions made 
by other Witneſſes of the ſame. 


vn — . — 


1 The Depoſitions of William Floyd, of the City of Briſtol, in Eng- 
land, Mariner, and Little Ephraim Robin John, and Ancona 
Robin Robin John, of Old Town, Old Calabar, on the Coaſt of 
Africa. . | 


IN THE KING'S BENCH. 
The KING againſt LIPPINCOTT and Others. 


Depoſitionof © WILLIAM. FLOYD, of the City of Briſtol, Mariner, maketh oath 
William and faith, that he hath ſailed out of the Port of Briſtol, and been employed 
Floyd. in the African trade, as mate and maſter of a veſſel about twenty years. 


Engliſh ſhips And this deponent alſo faith, that in the year 1767, he, this deponent, 
in Old Cala- vas chief mate of the merchant ſhip, called the Indian Queen, John Lewis, 
= » Sas maſter ; and ſaith, that ſome time in that year, the ſaid ſhip was in, the River 
196 of Old Calabar, on the Coaſt of Africa, with ſeveral other Engliſh ſhips, 
particularly the Duke of York, Capt. Bevan; the Nancy, Capt. Maxwell; 
the.Concord, all of Briſtol ; the Edgar, Capt. Ambroſe Lace, of Liverpool ; 


and a ſhip belonging ro London, .commanded by one Capt. 


Quarrel be- And this deponent alſo ſaith, that a quarrel having for ſome time ſub- 
tween the in- ſiſted between the inhabitants of Old Town, Old Calabar, and thoſe of 
—_— of New Town, Old Calabar, 'the principal inhabitants of Old Town were 
New Town, invited on board the ſaid Engliſh ſhips, then in the ſaid river, by the 
The former reſpective Captains, under the pretence of the Captains of thoſe ſhips uſing 


go by invita- their utmoſt endeavours to put an end to the ſaid quarrel between the inha- 


tion on bitants of the ſaid two towns. And this deponent alſo ſaith, that on the 


faith and confidence of being protected by the ſaid Captains and their crews, 


whilſt on board their ſhips; about three or four hundred of the inhabitants 
of Old Town, Old Calabar aforeſaid, came in ten canoes, firſt alongſide 
the ſaid ſhip Indian Queen, and afterwards the ſame evening went on board 
the ſaid ſhip Edgar, Captain Lace, leaving three or four of their.people on 
board the faid ſhip Indian Queen, among whom the deponent recollects 


was one Amboe Robin John, brother of Ephraim Robin John, then a 


grandee, and afterwards the king of Old Town aforeſaid. And this depo- 
nent alſo ſaith, that the next morning he obſerved on board the ſaid ſhip 
Indian Queen, two other perſons, inhabitants of Old Town aforeſaid, who 
came on board by the aforeſaid invitation, which two perſons he well knew, 
having ſeveral times ſeen them before, one of whom was named Little 
Ephraim Robin John, and was another brother of the ſaid grandee of Old 
'Town aforeſaid, and the other was named Ancona Robin Robin John, And 
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on board the faid ſhip Duke of York, to ſome of the inhabitants of New 5 


SY] 


this deponent alſo faith, that the ſame morning the ſaid Amboe Robin John, 
Little Ephraim Robin John, and Ancona Robin Robin John, and others, 


belonging to their canoe, were diſpatched by the ſaid Captain Lewis with a 


letter on board the ſaid ſhip Edgar, Captain Lace: And this deponent alſo 
ſaith, that the ſame morning he, this deponent, obſerved canoes going from 
the ſaid ſhip Edgar, with ſeveral of the inhabitants of Old Town aforeſaid, 
_ were diſtributed on board the ſaid ſeveral ſhips, then lying in the 
aid rivers, 


And this deponent alſo faith, that the ſame morning his commander, Firing from 
Captain Lewis, gave this deponent orders, that as ſoon as he, this depo- the Duke of 
nent, ſhould oblerve a jack at the mizen-top-maſt-head of ſaid ſhi 2 
Edgar, he, this deponent, ſhould ſeize all the people of the Old Town, ome of be 
who were on board the ſaid ſhip Indian Queen, and along-ſide of her in people are 
canoes ; and this deponent alſo ſaith, that he this deponent, in obedience Eilled, others 
to the ſaid orders, having for ſome time looked out 2 the ſaid ſignal, but —— — 

5 N ; rs ſuim- 
none appearing, he at length, to his great ſurprize, heard and ſaw a firing ming in che 
of ſmall arms and wall-pieces from the ſaid ſhip Duke of York, James water. 
Bevan, maſter, into a canoe then lying along-ſide of the ſaid ſhip Duke of 
York (which canoe afterwards appeared to belong to the ſaid Amboe 
Robin John, and his brother the ſaid little Ephraim Robin John, and 
Ancona Robin Robin John) and preſently afterwards this deponent ob- 
ſeryed the ſaid canoe to fill, and ſeveral of the people belonging to her 
ſwimming in the water, and the reſt being either killed or ſeized on board 
the ſaid ſhip Duke of York (as this deponeat afterwards heard and till 


verily believes.) 


And this deponent alſo faith, that immediately upon the ſaid firing, all Firing from 
the other ſhips then in the ſaid river (except the Edgar of Liverpool, and other _— 
Concord of Briſtol) began likewiſe to fire on all the canoes belonging — geiz 
to Old Town aforeſaid, and to ſeize the inhabitants: Nine of whom were ed. 


ſeized on board the Indian Queen and along: ſide of her. 


And this deponent alſo faith, that during the ſaid firing from the ſhips, The people 
he this deponent ſaw ſundry of the inhabitants of New Town aforeſaid (who =O Jed 
this deponent believes were concerned in the ſaid plot, who had lain con- by the hips? 
cealed near the ſhore, behind the buſhes, until the ſaid firing began) boats,purſue 
coming from their hiding places in purſuit of the inhabitants of Old Town the fugnives 
aforeſaid, as had eſcaped from the ſhips. And this deponent ſaw ſeveral in the water. 
of the ſaid ſhips boats join the inhabitants of New Town aforeſaid in ſuch 


purſuit. | 


And this deponent alſo ſaith, that after the firing was over, he ſaw many 300 of the - 


dead bodies in the ſaid river, and on the ſands : and he this deponent heard inhabitants 


and believes, that about three hundred inhabitants of Old Town aforeſaid ow _ 


(many of whom were principal men of the place) were, through the trea- made ſlaves. 
chery of the Engliſh captains, either killed or made ſlaves of. And this de- Amboe Ro- 


ponent —_— ſaw the aforeſaid Amboe Robin John delivered over from — x pe 


is enemies, 


Town aforeſaid, one of whom this deponent ſaw ſtrike off his head in a and his head 


canoe, along-ſide of the ſaid ſhip Duke of York. And this deponent al ſo cut off. 


faith, that fix of the inhabitants of Old Town aforeſaid were carried. off the 


coaſt of Africa in the ſaid ſhip Indian Queen: and this deponent hath heard 
and believes, that many others were likewiſe carried off the {aid coaſt by the 


Duke of York, and other ſhips there, and made flaves of in ſome of the 
illands and plantations in America. * : 


B | And 
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And this deponent alſo ſaith, that ſince the ſaid tranſaction, he this depo- 


ſhip Indian Queen, and there heard from the ſaid grandee Ephraim Robin 


John (who was then become king of Old Town aforeſaid) that his brothers 


the aforeſaid Little Ephraim Robin John, and Ancona Robin Robin John, 
were carried off the ſaid coaſt by Captain James Bevan, in the Duke of 
York, ſoon -after the inhabitants of Old Town aforeſaid were attacked as 


before ſet forth: and the ſaid king earneſtly intreated this deponent to en- 


_ deavour to find them out, and ſend them back to their home. 


The depo- And this deponent further ſaith, that on Sunday the 19th day of Septem- 


nent identi- ber, inſtant, he this deponent ſaw two men confined in irons on board the 
fies the two ſhip Brickdale, William Wood, maſter, then lying in Kingroad, in the port 


brothers of © of riſtol, and hath twice ſeen them on ſhore, confined in priſon within the 


Rabin John City of Briſtol, under the orders of Henry Lippincott, of the ſaid city, 


on-board the Eſquire, William Jones, of the ſame city, merchant, and the ſaid William 

ſhip Brick- Wood, ſome or one of them (as this deponent hath heard and believes.) 

* And this deponent ſaith, that he well knows the ſaid two men, and is poſi- 
tive they are the ſame men he hath herein before deſcribed, by the names 
of Little Ephraim Robin John, and Ancona Robin Robin John, brothers to 
the ſaid grandee, Ephraim Robin John, now or late king of Old Town, 
Old Calabar aforeſaid, and free men of the ſaid place. 


WILLIAM FLOYD. 
Sworn at the ſaid City of Briſtol, | 
the zoth day of September, 177 3. 


Before JACOB KIRBY (a Commiſſioner.) 


In the Kinc's BENCAH: 


The people WE, Little Ephraim Robin John, and Ancona Robin Robin John, be- 
of Old Town longing to Old Town, Old Calabar, on the coaſt of Africa, believing in 


£9 by 00 one God, the Creator of the world, and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
0 


diff « - 
Engliſh ſhips thoſe who do ill, do, according to the ceremonies uſed by us, and our peo- 


in Old ple in our country, as far as our ſituation in this kingdom will admit, moſt 
Calabar {olemnly ſwear, depoſe, and declare, that in or about the year 1767, there 
** being a quarrel between the people of Old and New Town, Old Calabar, 
on the coaſt of Guinea (of which Old Town we were then free and princi- 
pal inhabitants) that the maſters of ſome of the Engliſh veſſels then there, 
ſent letters to our brother grandee Ephraim Robin John, to be ſhewn to all 
the principal traders of Old Town, as I Little Ephraim Robin John well 
know, having ſeen ſeveral of thoſe letters; and as I Ancona Robin Robin 
John have been told and verily believe; which letters invited the ſaid 
principal traders on board the Engliſh veſſels, promiſing that they would 
endeavour to make up the quarrel, and in the mean time protect the people 
of Old Town ; with which invitation they complied. And the principal 


inhabitants of Old Town went in ten canoes; and among the reſt we Little - 


Ephraim Robin John, and Ancona Robin Robin John, and our brother 
Amboe, with twenty-ſeven more in our canoe, went on board the Indian 
Queen, Captain Lewis, belonging to Briſtol ; and ſome of the people be- 
longing to our canoe ſtaid on board the ſaid ſhip all night; and the next 
morning we, with our ſaid brother Amboe, and the others in our ſaid canoe, 

| went 


nent hath made a voyage to Old Calabar aforeſaid, as maſter of the ſaid 


ments, and that God is a rewarder of thoſe who do well, and an avenger of 
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went on board the Edgar, Captain Lace, belonging to Leverpool; from 
which veſſel we were ſent with letters, one to Captain James Maxwell, of 
the ſhip Nancy, which we delivered, and then went with a letter to James 
Bevan, of the ſhip Duke of York, belonging to Briſtol, having a letter to 
deliver to Captain Parks of the Canterbury, belonging to London. 


And we, the ſaid Little Ephraim Robin John, and Ancona Robin Robin Are fired 
John, do farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that we with our ſaid brother upon by 
Amboe, (our other people ſtaying in the canoe) went into the cabin, and * 3 
delivered the letter to Captain Bevan, who gave us liquor to drink, and the threc of whe 
ſaid Captain Bevan went upon deck about ſome of the ſhip's buſineſs, as we principal 
thought, but we were deceived; for he ſoon came back to they cabin, at- people 
tended by his mate and people, armed with piſtols and cutlaſſes, threatening pe ſeized by 
us with death if we made any reſiſtance : And the ſaid Captain Bevan there- bod por. - 
upon called to his people upon deck to fire away; and inſtantly Captain irons. 
Bevan's crew fired upon our people in the canoe; upon which our ſaid 
brother Amboe endeavoured to eſcape out of the cabin, but was ſtruck and 
cut by the ſaid Captain Bevan and his officers, who gave him ſeveral cuts 
.or wounds ; when our brother Amboe put his two hands together, and 
cried out, O, Captain Bevan, what faſhion this for white men to kill 


black man {0?”—and begged for mercy. 


And we, Little Ephraim Robin John, and Ancona Robin Robin John, 
endeavoured to eſcape out of the cabin windows, but were prevented by 
Captain Bevan and his people, and we were knocked down and greatly hurt 
by ſeveral blows from one of Captain Bevan's mates, whoſe name was 
Taylor, and we and our brother Amboe were confined in irons in the cabin. 


And we, the ſaid Ephraim Robin John, and Ancona Robin Robin John, Are fired 
do farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that while we were confined in Captain upon by 
Bevan's cabin, we heard a great firing of great guns and ſmall arms from the other 
the other Engliſh ſhips in the river; and we heard, and believe, that ſeveral ms -= 
people of Old Town were killed in their canoes by the firing from the other — 
Engliſh ſnips. And we do farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that when Capt. killed. 
Bevan's people firſt began to fire at our people in our canoe, not any of the 
people of New Town aſſiſted the Engliſh Captains, or their people; nor did 
they, the people of New Town, (as we verily believe) come till after moſt 
of the canoes, belonging to Old Town, were ſunk by the firing of the 
Engliſh ſhips, and many of the people of Old Town killed and left ſwim- 
ming in the water, when the people of New Town made their appearance. 


And we farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that after the firing was over, we Order from 
heard Captain Bevan give orders to man his boat for him to go on board Capt. Bevan 
the Nancy, Captain Maxwell; and ſome time after Captain Bevan was to deliver 
gone on board the Nancy, an order in writing came by ſome of the. people Robin John 
of New Town from Captain Bevan to Mr. Green, his chief mate, to deliver into the 
to the people of New Town our brother Amboe, and to put us, Little hands of his 
Ephraim Robin John, and Ancona Robin Robin John, in the fore part of enemies. 
the ſhip; and Mr. Green came into the cabin of the Duke of York, and 
told us that he had received ſuch order, but had ſent an anſwer back to 
Captain Bevan, that he would not deliver our brother Amboe to the New 
Town people, but that he, Captain Bevan muſt come himſelf: But Mr. 
CO put us forward on the main deck, leaving our brother Amboe in 
the cabin. Ln} | 


And we do farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that ſome time after we were He is deli- 
put forward, Captain Bevan returned on board his 2 having in company vered up, 
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Honeſty: in whic hd his head 
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a canoe of New Town people, belonging to one Wil 


. 


. canoe we ſaw ſeveral of our people who were taken out of the water after 
Many dead they were fired upon by the other Engliſh ſhips as aforeſaid; and upon 
bodies of the Captain Bevan's return on board his ſhip, a ſlave (named Econg) belonging 
on ni to our brother Amboe, was handed into the Duke of York by the ſaid New 
4 floating Town people, and exchanged for our brother Amboe, who was put on 
on the water board the New Town's people's canoe; and as our brother Amboe was 
oing over the ſhip's fide, he put his two hands together, and begged that 

Captain Bevan would not deliver him to the New Town people to be killed: 

but Captain Bevan did not regard his cries, but obliged him to go into the 
canoe, where his head was immediately cut off along-fide Captain Bevan's 
veſſel. And we farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that for ſeveral days after- 
wards.we ſa many dead bodies ſwimming up and down the river of Old 
Calabar, and we believe them to have been ſome of the people of Old 
Town, as we ſaw the New Town people pick up ſome of their bodies, and 


cut off their heads. 


Little And we farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that we were kept on board 
ex- 1 Captain Bevan's ſhip, and were brought off the coaſt, and ſold by the ſaid 
= 2 Captain Bevan as ſlaves to a French doctor, in the Iſland of Dominica, after 
Robin Robin having been refuſed to be purchaſed by ſome Engliſh people there, to whom 
John, carried we told our unhappy caſe. And we farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that we 
gs ew fold continued with the ſaid Frenchman, at Dominica, about ſeven months, when 
cnticed one Captain Smith, maſter of a [loop, arrived at Dominica, and hearing 
from thence, who we were, and in what manner we were brought off the coaſt, came to 
and fold ys as we were waſhing ourſelves by the water-ſide, and promiſed to carry us 
Wreiniz. TO our own country, in caſe our brother, who was a grandee, but ſince 
Sima. king of Old Town, Old Calabar, (as we heard and believe) would give him 
ten ſlaves; and deſired us to run away from the ſaid Frenchman, which we 
did, and got on board his ſloop by means of a boat which the {aid Captain 
Smith was in himſelf; but, inſtead of carrying us to our own country, as 
he promiſed, and we expected, he carried us to Virginia, where he ſold us 

as ſlaves to Mr. John Mitchell, a merchant, at Portſmouth, in Virginia. 


Enticed from And we continued with the ſaid Mr. Mitchell about five years; when 
Virginia by Captain Terence O'Neil, who commanded a veſſel, called the Greyhound, 
Captain belonging to Briſtol, arrived at Virginia, and had on board two black men 
x hr from New Town, Old Calabar, who knew us, when in our own country, 
of taking and we them, and they told 8 O' Neil who we were, and the manner 
them to of our being taken off the coaſt, as they told me, Little Ephraim Robin 
Briſtol, and John, and as I the faid Ancona Robin Robin John, do verily believe. And 
2 I the ſaid Little Ephraim Robin John do ſwear, ſay, and declare, that the 
thence to ſaid Captain O'Neil ſent the ſaid black men to me, to meet him, the ſaid 


their own Captain O' Neil, which I did, and he then promiſed to pay the ſaid Mr. 


country. Mitchell what he ſhould demand for me, and that he would carry me to 


my country; but upon meeting the ſaid Captain O'Neil ſoon after, (in 
company with the doctor of his the ſaid Captain O'Neil's veſſel) he ſaid he 
could not then pay for me, having no money, but ſaid I had better make 
my eſcape from Mr. Mitchell, and come on board his ſhip: upon which I 
the faid Little Ephraim, Robin John told him, that I could not leave my 
brother Ancona behind: he then defired that I would acquaint my brother 
with what he had told me; and that we ſhould both contrive to make our 
eſcape in the night, which we did: And I the ſaid Little Ephraim Robin 
John do farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that the ſaid Captain O'Neil did 
know of our eſcape from Mr. Mitchell, of Virginia, and before we ſailed 
from thence: And we the ſaid Little Ephraim Robin John, and Ancona 
Robin Robin John, do farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that the ſaid Capt. 
O'Neil promiſed to carry us firſt to Briſtol, (to which place he was bound) 
and that he would then carry or ſend us to out own country. 


And 
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And we do farther ſwear, ſay, and declare; that a day or two after we 
firſt came on board the ſaid ſhip Greyhound, the doctor of the ſaid ſhip 
told us that Captain O' Neil had ordered him to tell us not to come upon 
deck till we had left the coaſt of Virginia, ſo that we might not be diſco- 
vered; and we were informed that Captain O' Neill had ordered his cooper 
to open the head of a large caſk, that if any ſhould come on board we 
might hide therein, and to ſtow us away in the hold, if any ſearch ſhould 
be made for us on board before we left Virginia, And we further ſwear, 
ſay, and declare, that after the ſaid ſhip had left Virginia about two days, 
and we were out of danger of a diſcovery, we appeared publickly on 
board, and were each of us put to work by the ſaid Captain O' Neil all 
the paſſage home, one in each watch. 


And we do farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that the ſaid Captain O' Neil, arrive at 
when we were at ſea, deſired that we would not, when we arrived at Briſtol, Kingroad, 
go to Mr. Thomas Jones of Briſtol, Merchant (a friend of our brother but Captain 
Ephraim Robin John, now as we have heard and believe king of Old .. h 
Town, Old Calabar) ſaying, that the ſaid Mr. Jones would keep us till he ue 
was paid all that was due to him in Old Town, Old Calabar. And we of having 
further ſwear, ſay, and declare, that the ſaid Captain O' Neill brought us enticed them 
to the port of Briſtol, and, as we have heard, thinking that he had acted 40 4 * 
wrong in bringing us from Virginia, intended to have ſent us back to Mr. berg che 
Mitchell, inſtead of our own country, as he promiſed when he brought us Brickdale, 
from Virginia. And we farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that when we to ſend them 
came to Kingroad, we expected the ſaid Captain O' Neil would have car- _—_— 
ried us up to the city of Briſtol, for the purpoſe of carrying or ſending us *' 8 4. 
in ſome ſhip bound from thence to our country, according to his promiſes ; 
but inſtead thereof he defired us to ſtay on board till his ſhip (on board 
which we then were) came up to Briſtol, which we then thought beſt, but 
afterwards the ſaid Captain O' Neil deceived us, and ordered us as we 
believe, for we were put on board a ſhip called the Brickdale, Captain 


Wood, then in Kingroad, bound for Virginia, in order to ſend us back 
to Virginia. | | 


And we the ſaid Little Ephraim Robin John, and Ancona Robin Robin 
John, do farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that the people of New Town, 
Calabar, ſo far from ſuppoſing that they had any right of conqueſt over 
the free people of Old Town by means of the treachery and wicked con- 
duct of the Engliſh Captains, who had killed many of the free and prin- 
cipal people of Old Town, and by deceit got ſome of the principal people 
of Old Town into their power, and afterwards detained them- by force, 
that before the ſaid Captain Bevan delivered our brother Amboe to the 
people of New Town to be killed, they gave him the ſaid Captain Bevan, - 
in exchange for our brother Amboe, a ſlave (named Econg) who belonged 
to our brother Amboe, as we have before mentioned; and whom the 
people of New Town picked up ſwimming in the water, after the canoe 
which we was in was ſunk, as we have heard and verily believe. And the 
ſaid Captain Bevan knowing that he had ated wrong, and fearing, as we - 
verily believe, that he might afterwards here in his own country be called 
to account for the life of a principal perſon of Old Town, if killed on 


board his ſhip, he the ſaid Captain Bevan would not ſuffer the people of 
New Town to kill him on board his ſhip, but delivered him over into one 


of their own canoes, where his head was ſtruck off along · ſide Captain 
Bevan's ſhip, as before mentioned. 
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Believe And we do farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that when we firſt went on 


_ =_ board Captain Bevan's ſhip, we were free people, and no ways ſubject to 
. the people of New Town; nor had they any right or power over us; nor 


3 were we conquered in fight or battle, or taken priſoners by them; nor had 
* by the they any right to ſell us. And we do farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that 
people of we went on board, Captain Bevan's ſhip voluntarily for protection, in conſo- 


* quence of the invitation from the Engliſh Captains, as we had gone before 


the outrage on board the Indian Queen, the Edgar, and the Nancy. And we verily 


in Old believe, that if the ſaid Captain Bevan gave the people of New Town any 


—— thing under pretence of paying for us, it was only a falſe pretence, and 
wer- done to hide his own fraud, and bad actions. And we have great reaſon to 
believe, that the ſaid Captain Bevan, and others of the Engliſh Captains, 
who aſſiſted in killing our people, and taking us, had ſome Daſhy or reward 

from the people of New Town for their treachery. 


The Cap- And we do farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that Captain Lewis, of Briſtol, 


tains,fearing then Maſter of the Indian Queen, had, after the killing of our people, 


quences nd three of the principal men of Old Town, whom he had detained on board 


ſome of the his ſhip ; and that fearing (as we verily believe) the bad conſequences of 


captives on taking them away, he did, juſt as he was ready to ſail from the coaſt, put 

ſhore. them on ſhore at Old Town, and left them there, as we were told and 
verily bel'eve. And we do farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that after the 
killing of our people, and detaining us, and other of the people of Old 
Town, the ſaid Captain Bevan, and ſeveral other of the Engliſh Captains, 
who had detained ſome of our people, and afterwards carried them away, 
met on board the Edgar, Captain Lace, before they left the river of Old 
Calabar; and there (as Mr. Green, the Chief Mate of the Duke of York, 
told us) Captain Lace made them promiſe not to deliver any of the free 
people of Old Town to the people of New Town. 


The quarrel And we do further ſwear, ſay, and declare, that when the ſaid ſhip Duke 


between the of Vork, was going to fail off the coaſt, Mr. Green aſked Captain Bevan, 


_— (as Mr. Green, who appeared to be our friend, told us) what he Captain 
New Town Bevan intended to do with us: and that he Mr. Green had adviſed Captain 
was but a Bevan to put us on ſhore ; but that Captain Bevan would give him no an- 


light diffe- (wer. And we farther ſwear, ſay, and declare, that we had not done any 


WA thing to forfeit our liberty; or had the people of New Town any right to 


occaſioned 


no animoſity OT power over US ; nor had the Engliſh captains (as we underſtood and verily. 


between believe) any right to aſſiſt the people of New Town, if they and the people 
either party, of Old Town had been actually engaged in fight or battle, whilſt the Engliſh 
eg len captains were preſent. But we do ſwear, ſay, and declare, that there was 
by che Eng- not any war between the people of New Town and the people of Old 


liſh captains. Town, but only a quarrel or diſpute about trade, which never occaſioned 


any fighting. For ſome of the common people of each town did, durin 
ſuch quarrels or diſpute, often meet at each other's town, and eat and drink 
together. And even the night before we were {topped and fired upon by 
Captain Bevan and his people, ſome of the principal traders of Old Town 


and New Town (among whom was our brother grandee Ephraim Robin 


John) met on board one of the Engliſh ſhips, and ſupped together very 
peaceably; and our brother grandee Ephraim Robin John did that night 
give to the aforeſaid Willy Honeſty (one of the traders of New Town) for 
a wife, one of his, the ſaid grandee Ephraim Robin John's favourite women, 
to ſhew his deſire of making up all quarrels and diſputes, 


(Signed) Little Ephraim Robin John, 
Ancona Robin Robin John. 


WE 


! 


WE Little Ephraim Robin John, and Ancona Robin Robin John, whoſe 
names are hereunto, and to the within contents ſubſcribed, belicving in one 
God as the Creator of the world, and in a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, and that God is a rewafder of them that do well, and an avenger of 
thoſe who do ill, do ſeverally and reſpectively moſt ſolemnly ſwear, ſay, and 
declare, in the preſence of God, that the contents of our affidavit, depoſi- 
tion, and declaration, within contained, and by us within reſpectively depo- 
ſed unto, are true to the beſt of our reſpective knowledge, remembrance and 


belief. So help us God, 


—_ 


(Signed) Little Ephraim Robin John, 
| Ancona Robin Robin John. 


1 THOMAS SYMONS, of the City of Briſtol, Gentleman, a commiſ- Certigcate 
ſioner for taking affidavits in his Majeſty's Court of King's-Bench, do moſt of Thomas 
humbly certify to the ſaid court, that on this ninth day of November, one Symons, of 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty three, at the city of Briſtol aforeſaid, came 3 5 
the above named Little Ephraim Robin John, and Ancona Robin Robin the laſt 
John, (two Africans) before me as ſuch Commiſſioner, and they did then and depoſition. 
there acknowledge beſore me, that they did believe in one God, as Creator 
of the world, and in a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; and that God 
is the rewarder of thoſe who do well, and the avenger of thoſe who do ill. 

And I did then and there explain fully unto them, the nature of the oath 
above written, and they did then and there, before me, ſolemnly ſwear, ſay, 
and declare, as is above in the ſaid oath. expreſſed. And they did then and 
there each of them, put his right hand to his mouth, and then to his breaſt, 
and each of them did then and there put his right hand to the mouth and to 
the breaſt of the other reſpectively; which manner of ſwearing is the neareſt 
to the ceremony uſed in their own country, in giving an account of, and 
ſwearing to the truth of any tranſaction, which they would in their own coun- 
try make uſe of, as I then and there underſtood from their explanation there- 
of. And I did then and there to each of them pronounce the words, © So 
ce help you God,” and explained to them the meaning and intent thereof. 
And they did then and there fign the above mentioned oath in my preſence. 


(Signed) THOMAS SYMONS. 
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Taken down in his own Preſence, 


And corrected by another perſonal Interview with him there. 


, 


No. II. 


R. was three voyages to the coaſt of Africa for ſlaves; the 
M firſt in the —, Captain „ In or about the year 1764; the 
ſecond in the — „Captain „in or about the year 1766; 
and the third in the ————, Captain „ in or about the year 1768. 
All theſe were from the port of Briſtol, and were bound either to Bonny or 
Calabar. Whatever Mr. can clearly recollect of the firſt two voyages, 
he will mention, though he wiſhes to confine himſelf to the laſt, in which 
he was third mate. 


No. II. Some of the flaves ſold to the Europeans, are ſuch as are termed pri- 
| — 54Y ſoners of war. When the was lying in the year 1764 in Bonny River, 
Calabar, are ſeveral of the large war canoes came from the inland country with captives. 
reduced to Some heads, which had been cut off from the ſlain, were ſtuck upon poles 
ſlavery by, as trophies. The conquerors came in triumph by the fide of the Engliſh 
Piratica) Veſſels, and afterwards landed their priſoners to make them ready for ſale. 
expeditions Whether the people that returned with ſlaves, had gone out for the ſake of 
conſtitute revenging an injury, or on purpoſe to rob, Mr. is not able tp ſay, 
what is but he ſhould apprehend that what is generally termed a war, is nothing 


OC leſs than a piratical expedition, made for the purpoſe of ſtealing and carry- 


parts. ing off the unwary. For the black traders and canoe boys have frequently 


| boaſted in his preſence, that they have been upon ſuch expeditions, and that 
one of the ways of procuring ſlaves at Bonny and Calabar was to go into 
the inland country, and take off private families by ſurpriſe, 


That 


lac 
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That fraud and treachery conſtitute another of the means of obtaining By treachery 
MNaves is a fact which Mr. can teſtify of his own knowledge. The and fraud 
white traders give the kings, in whoſe territories they intend to ſlave, what wo ader and 
is called a Daſh, (i. e.) a preſent for permiſſion to break trade. The black flaves ere. 
traders on the other hand pay for every ſlave they ſhip on board a certain panned at 
cuſtom or tax. It ſo happened, while the was at Calabar, that a Calabar 
trading man had brought from the inland country two ſlaves. Theſe he and fold. 
wanted to ſell, but was deſirous of avoiding, if poſſible, to pay the before- 
mentioned tax or duty to the king. Another trader, who became acquainted 
with his wiſhes, undertook to manage the buſineſs for him. He deſired 
him to bring his two ſlaves down to the water- ſide at night, that he might 
get them on board unſeen, and to attend them himſelf to the veſſel, that 
he might receive their value. His advice was embraced and followed ; they 
were all conveyed to the ———2—, when the trader, who undertook to 
ſmuggle the two ſlaves on board, ghar off the maſk, and not only ſold 
them, but their maſter alſo. Theſe, and other frauds of a ſimilar nature, 
are, Mr. —— believes, conſtantly praiſed to make flaves, nor do the 
Europeans make any ſcruple to receive ſuch, as they know to have been 
trepanned in this manner. 


Mr. is the more confirmed in his opinion, that fraud and ſurpriſe Slaves 
are the foundation of ſlavery, becauſe he has repeatedly converſed with the declare they 
-negroes in the Weſt Indies, who have told him that they were taken away eras 
from their country in this manner. One girl in particular, when he was in wy” 
Jamaica in the year 1778 or 1779, informed him, that ſhe and her father 
and mother, had'been thieved by the inland traders, and that her father had 
been ſold on board a ſhip, different from that to which ſhe and her mother 
had been conſigned, 


Mr. has heard from the traders, and canoe boys of Bonny and Debts and 
'Calabar, that ſome of the ſlaves, fold to the Europeans, are ſuch as have Pet of 
become ſo in conſequence of debt, and others in conſequence of crimes. ſlavery at 
The great bulk of them, however, by the confeſſion of the ſame people, Calabar and 
were ſuch as had been taken in piratical excurſions, or by treachery and Bonny. 
ſurpriſe, and from what he knows of the trade, he believes their aſſertions 


to true. 


Though Mr. is not able of his own knowledge to ſay, that the Officers of 
whites are guilty of ſimilar depredations, yet he believes it to be true: for Guineamen 
he has repeatedly heard the officers of Guinea-men boaſt of having been boaſt of hav- 


dexterous in performing ſuch exploits, while they were running down the gs — | 
Windward Coaſt. : 


The black traders of Bonny and Calabar, who are very expert at reckon- 1. 
ing, and talking the different languages of their own country, and thoſe of þ;insi 
the Europeans, come down about once a fortnight with ſlaves. Thurſday down ſlaves 
or Friday is generally their trading day. Twenty or thirty canoes, fome- at Bonny 
times more and ſometimes leſs, come down at a time. In each canoe may — 
be about twenty or thirty ſlaves. The arms of ſome of them are tied be- 
hind their backs with twigs, canes, or other ligaments of the country, and 
if they happen to be ſtronger than common, they are pinioned above the 
knee alſo. In this ſituation they are thrown into the bottom of the canoe, 
where they lie in great pain, and often almoſt covered with water. On 
their landing they are are taken to the trader's houſes, where they are oiled, 
fed, and made up for ſale. 


-.D LES When 


E 


Are examin= When they have been ſufficiently prepared, the Captain and Doctor gene- 


ed—the rally go together to examine them, and to make their purchaſes there, No 


_ d fickly flave is ever purchaſed; at leaſt in the three voyages which Mr. 


look deject- made it was never done. When the bargain is made they are brought 
ed, when away. This is generally in the cloſe of the evening. Forty or fifty of 
ny ht on them are brought away at a time, ſometimes in the canoes of the traders, 
the men are and at other times in the ſhips boats: they appear to be very dejected when 
put in irons, brought on board: the men are put into. irons, in which ſituation they re- 
main during the whole of the Middle Paſlage. 
Height of On board the the height between decks was about five feet and 
their rooms an half, within which ſpace there was a platform; no flave whatever had 
on board room to turn himſelf when the cargo was completed. The chief mate, 
— <5 boatſwain, and an active young man, were employed in ſtowing or packing 
fiituation them together; ſuch as adjuſting their arms and legs, and preſcribing a 
in conſe- fixed place for each. To accommodate them, there were two ventilators 
quence of on board, notwithſtanding which their rooms were ſo hot and intolerable, 
. that they were continually crying out for water. They generally came upon 
Burthen of deck in a ſweat, they were ſtowed ſo thick, that it was impoſſible for any 
the ſhip— to have the leaſt advantage from or come to the gratings, but thoſe imme- 
Number of diately below them. The ———— was of the burthen of about 280 tons, 


— and about 450 ſlaves were purchaſed and put on board her. 


Times and 
nature of 


In ſpeaking of water and proviſions, and the Middle Paſſage, Mr. — 
cannot help mentioning a circumſtance which fell within his own know- 
ledge, as it is always likely to happen, either if the paſſage ſhould be long, 
or if the Captains of Guinea-men ſhould either ignorantly or wilfully miſs 


their way. 


Captains In the year 1779, being Maſter of the Sloop of War, and coming 
of two from the Bay of Honduras to Jamaica, he fell in, off the Ifle of Pines, wita 


ane x wc two Liverpool Guinea-men on the Middle Paſſage, commanded by Captains 


diſtreſſed for Ringmaiden and Jackſon, who had very imprudently (but whether wilfully 
—— ok or not he cannot ſay) miſſed the Iſland of Jamaica. Captain —— gave 
— © them chace, and came up with them. Mr. > upon boarding them, 
avis 6y6r. found them in great diſtreſs, both in point of proviſions and water. He 
board; bus aſked the Captains (for both of them were then on board of one ſhip) why 
are prevent- they did not go into the watering-place, at the end of the Iſle of Pines, 
ed near Cuba. They replied, that, © they had attempted to get in, but got into 

ce ſhoal water,” He then aſked them what they had intended to have done 

with their ſlaves, if they had not fallen in with the They replied, 

te to make them walk the plank,” (i. e.) to jump overboard, Mr. 


aſked them again, why they did not turn a number of the ſlaves on ſhore | 


at the Iſle of Pines, and endeavour to ſave the reſt. They replied again, 
that, in ſuch caſe, they would not have recovered the inſurance, and that 


« the reſt would have gotten on ſhore,” After this converſation had taken 


place, 
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place, Captain relieved them with oatmeal, peaſe, and water. The 
next day the Hound fell in with a veſſel, bound for Carthagena to the Ha- 
vannah, from which Captain got one hundred pieces of jirked 
beef, with ſome yams, plantains, and fowls, all of which were immediately 
ſent to their relief. The convoyed them afterwards as high up as 
Carman Brake, and made them bear away for the grand Caymains, where 


they were ſupplied with yarns, and other articles, and where Capt. 
left them. | 


Mr. 


and throws 
to difcover marks of inſanity, and ſhe contrived to throw herſelf overboard herſelf 
on the Middle Paſſage. overboard. 


It is not unuſual alſo for the ſlaves to attempt to riſe. A Liverpool veſſel Slaves 

was cut off by them in New Calabar River, and they got on ſhore, Several riſe and cut 
of them, who were retaken, were fold on board the; for the off N 
came into that river only about three weeks after the tranſaction Hau pre- 

appened. In the three voyages, however, which Mr. made, there parations 
were no attempts of the kind, for on board the ——, — —, and againk ſuck 
the people, were always remarkably vigilant, and well prepared. tempts. 
As ſoon as the bulk-head was built, and any of the ſlaves were on board, 
they had loop-holes with muſquetry near them, as well as port-holes for a 
four-pounder. on each ſide, loaded with a canniſter of muſket balls, to rake 
the main-deck, if there ſhould be any occaſion for it. 


Mr. — has ſeen relations on board the ſame ſhip. In the — Relations in 
a young woman had been complaining, that her father had been brought on = _ 
board at the ſame time, but that ſhe had never ſeen him ſince. This was 1 . PTE 
occaſioned by rhe large bulk-head acroſs the ſhip, which made it difficult he 
for the one to fee the other. On coming however into St. Kitt's, when all te 
ſlaves were upon deck, ſhe looked about for her father, and eſpied him firſt. 
Her ſenſations on this occaſion were not eaſy to be deſcribed. She went 
towards him in raptures, but, conſidering her ſituation, was checked by 
fear, not knowing whether ſhe would be permitted to go to him or not. 
Such ſcenes are frequently to be found in the ſlave veſſels. | 


The loſs of the ſlaves, from the time of their coming on board, to the A girl fave 
diſpoſal of them in the Weſt Indies, is often very ſevere, This was the brings the 


caſc on board the ————, A young girl ſlave had been purchaſed, when my 
about three hundred and twenty had been put on board. This girl brought dreadful of 


with her the ſmall-pox. The Captain, on diſcovering the diſorder, hid her fitnation of 
in an empty water puncheon in the hold, leſt the black traders, finding it the flaves in 
out, ſhould be deterred from viſiting the veſſel, and completing the num- <2n{cquence 


ber of her (laves. The diforder, however, notwithſtanding the care that _ 
was taken, began to ſpread, and in ſuch a manner, that it could no longer purchaſed 


be concealed. In this fituation the was obliged to leave the and loſt. 
River Calabar, with 450 only, though ſhe had been fitted out for the pur- 
chaſe and reception of 500 flaves. As ſoon as ſhe was clear of the river, a 
general inoculation took place. The infection, however, ſtill ſpread, and 
the ſituation of the flaves became ſuch, as no pen or language is able to 
deſcribe. The ſick births were incapable of containing all that were ill. 
"Thoſe only could be admitted into them who were ſo Sad as not to be 
capable of moving. There they lay in one maſs of ſcab and corruption, 
frequently ſticking to each other, and to the decks, till they were ſeparated 

14 to 


taken to 
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No care to be thrown into the ſea. Six, eight, and ten were thrown overboard in 
prevent a ſe- 2 morning, from different parts of the ſhip. The mortality at length be- 
paration of Came ſo great, that out of four hundred and fifty purchaſed, two hundred 
—— — and thirty were loſt, beſore the contagion could be made to ceaſe. 

e time o 
* When ſlaves are brought to market, it is never conſidered whether rela- 
Slaves ſola tions are ſeparated or not: the only conſideration is, how thoſe who have 


dy ſcramble. the diſpoſal of them ſhall ſell them beſt. When the arrived 


at St. Kitts, her ſlaves were taken to a court yard, and ſold there by ſcramble. 
There were ſeveral ſick and meager ſlaves left after the ſcramble. Theſe 


were put up at vendue, and ſold to the belt bidder. 


Method of Mr, is of opinion, that ſeamen in general have a great averſion to 


procuring the ſlave trade, They are in general procured by crimps, who are ſo con- 
the Slave. tantly on the look-out, that a ſtrange ſailor is almoſt ſure to fall into their 


trade, trap. Theſe get them into debt, and then put them into gaol, from which 
there is no eſcape but in the hold of a Guinea-man. There were ſeveral on 
board the of this deſcription. 


Nature and The ſeamen in the ſlave trade are very ill uſed in point of prowſon- and 
uantity of water, as well as in other ways. While they are at home and in port they 
9 have plenty to eat and drink, but they are very ſoon afterwards put to 
banked 2 allowance. In the „ as well as in the —, they were allowed but 
their water. five pounds of bread per week, and the little beef that was given them, was 
either exceſſively bad in itſelf or damaged. They had neither peaſe nor 
flour; the water too, which they took to quench, their thirſt, was obliged 
to be ſucked through the barrel of a gun, which was placed in the maintop. 
In the „ however, the treatment was rather better; the people 
were allowed flour and peaſe, but the gun-barrel was equally in uſe as in 

the former two. | 


Have Another hardſhip, which the ſeamen experience, is a want of ſhelter. 
—_— They are never permitted on any pretence between decks, They are obliged 
ofthem when to ſleep in the tops, or in the long-boat, or wherever they can get, except 
ill—are paid under the booms, and this without covering and in the cold. If they be- 
at the port come ſick in conſequence of it, no care is taken of them, no ſpirits allowed 
3 2 to refreſh them, but they are perhaps beaten for their lazineſs. On their 
inſtead awd arrival in the Weſt Indies, there is this additional hardſhip, that after a 
Rerling. voyage of incredible hardſhip and fatigue, they are obliged to take half 


the wages then due to them in currency, inſtead of ſterling. 


The treatment, which the ſeamen experience in the ſlave veſſels, in point 
2 ll of corporal puniſhment, is not eaſy either to be credited or deſcribed. 
Caſe of the They are kicked and beaten about, if, worn out with fatigue, they ſhould 
cook of the chance to drop aſleep on the gratings. Almoſt every occurrence is turned 
— into a pretence for puniſhment, An inſtance of the ſeverity of it may be 

the following : A black ſeaman had ſhipped himſelf at Briſtol as cook of 

the . Captain and the ſurgeon were guilty of great outrages on 

the perſon of this unfortunate man. They beat and bruiſed him with hand- 

ſpikes: they ſtruck him alſo repeatedly with the rice-ſtir, (an inſtrument is 

thick as the former, and uſed for the purpoſe of ſtirring the rice for the 

Naves). They, moreover, .compelled him to work at the copper in chains. 

The treatment on board the — was not more favourable. In ſhort, 
the Captains of Guinea-men are tolerable on their firſt ſailing. Their cruel 

begins to ſhew itſelf on their arrival upon the coaſt, but after they have 
been there a little time, it has no bounds. Lee IE | 


Mr. 


11 xt. DAS So Sato 


E019; 1 : 


conſiders the ſlave trade as the grave of our marine. In the Loſs of ſea- 
twenty-five ſeamen went out, but only eight -or nine returned men in the 
with the veſſel. Among thoſe, that are ſet adrift in the Welt Indies, is a Ned. 

. conſiderable loſs, independently of that ſuſtained on board the veſſels. uſed b 
When the ſlaves are ſold, the ſeamen receive their half-pay. Such as are Guinea 
lame or ſick, have permiſſion to go on ſhore, and if they ſhould ſtay there Captains to 
more than forty-eight hours (which it is reafonable to ſuppoſe would be the On 
caſe after ſo fatiguing a voyage) they are refuſed admittance on board. in the Weſt 
This is the method = by the Guinea Captains to get rid of an ulcerated Indies, 
and infectious crew. The poor people ſoon conſume their little pay, and 22 of 
are then in ſuch a diſtempered ſtate, that no Weſt Indiaman will take them bun rig 
in. Mr. — has ſeen many all over Jamaica in this ſituation. They lie | al 
about the wharfs begging a mouthful of victuals from other ſeamen, and 

hence they are termed wharfingers. Some of them are taken in by the 

negroe women, out of compaſſion, and are healed in time. Others, how- 

ever, die in the greateſt miſery, of hunger and diſeaſe, and are buried out 

of charity, by the ſame people. 


Mr. 
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Taken from a Perſonal Interview with him both at 
— and in London. 


No. III. 


R. — was two voyages in the ſlave trade from the port 
of Liverpool, one in the brig „Captain „and the 
„Captain during (he believes) the years 
1767, 1768, 1769; and another to the ſame coaſt for wood and other 


articles in the year 1770, from New-York to Gaboon River. 


Mr. is of opinion that many of the negroes, who are ſold as 
ſlaves, become ſo by means of treachery and force. His opinion in this 
reſpe& is founded upon the following circumſtances. 


When Mr. 
above Parrot Iſland, he has ſeen King Abraham's people with their war 


was up the River Gaboon, about twenty-five miles 


Theſe go out qreſſes on, going out in bodies of eight, ten, and fourteen at a time, for 


armed, but 


takeno 


with them. Way-lay and take the negroes in another quarter, 


the purpoſe (as he was then informed, and as every body underſtood) to 
Theſe people were 
accuſtomed to go out with muſkets and lances, but they had no goods 
with which they could purchaſe ſlaves. They were often abſent for ten 
days or a fortnight at 4 time. Sometimes they would bring in five or 
ſix captives, at other times more, and at others leſs. The people ſo 
brought down exhibited marks of the greateſt grief, 


All 


4 @ © 


ry J 


All this he has ſeen, and he has moreover been informed by the traders Traders con- 
themſelves, that the natives were made ſlaves of in this manner. firm the fact. 


When Mr. failed from New-York to Gaboon in the year 1770, 
there was on board his veſſel, as a paſſenger, the ſon of one of the Kings 
of a diſtrict on that river. This youth had been twelve months at New- 
York for education, and was then returning home. He was .conſtantly 
ſaying how they made flaves of the negroes in his part of the country, 


and that if he ſhould be fo fortunate as to find a veſſel in that river 


trading for ſlaves, he would ſoon become a great man, for he would 
arm his 38 and ſend them on ſuch an errand as that which 
has been juſt defcribed. | 


Mr. has alſo heard from the ſlaves on board, who had been in- Slaves de- 
habitants of the banks of Gaboon river, that they had been taken by clare they 
ſurprize in the night, and then brought down by the captors to the had been fo 
ſhip. | taken, 


He fays farther, that in a former voyage on board the —, when The ſame 
at Annamaboe, there was a young lad of the name of Cuffie, who had Practices in 
been put on board as a pawn. This lad ſpoke the Engliſh language, ee * 
ſo as eafily to be underſtood. He informed Mr. that the people 
of the ſhore were accuſtomed to go to the inland country with muſkets 
8 and catch all they could, and bring them afterwards down 

for ſale. 


Mr. —— has reaſon to believe that the white people put the ſame Twenty-five 
practices in force upon the blacks, as the blacks do upon one another, of the natives 
when any opportunity offers. While he was lying in Gaboon river, a of Gaboon 
Liverpool ſnow came in. Some of the Gaboon merchants in three canoes — 
immediately went on board her to trade; but as the Captain was not a Liverpool 
going to trade there, but farther to leeward, he ſeized the people who trader, and 
came in them, to the number of twenty ve, and carried them away. Their carried into 
canots he afterwards turned adrift. One of theſe came on ſhore where . 
Mr. and a party were cutting wood, and they broke it up at the 
_ requeſt for fire wood. There . to be at this time in 
Gaboon river a large Dutch frigate-built veſſel trading for ſlaves. This 
veſſel, in conſequence of the interruption of the trade occaſioned by the 
act of treachery now mentioned, went in putſuit of the Liverpool ſnow, but 
without ſucceſs, | | 


In the - Captain — took from the coaſt four | hoſtages or TI — 
pawns, who had not been redeemed, and fold them in Jamaica, the coaſt. 


The ſlaves that are brought on board have their arms generally pinioned Method of 
behind their backs with graſs ropes. They are made to lie down in the bringing the 
bottom, frequently, of a wet canoe, and if they ſtir, get only hard blows . = 
from the rowers or the guard. When they come on board, the men are Men put 
ſecured by irons, in which they continue ij they come to the place of into irons = 
fale. When the cargo is completed, the veſſel leaves the coaſt. This is leave _ 
uſually done at night, for the ſlaves diſcover ſuch a love for their country, — — 
that they would Amoſt be diſtracted, if they faw themſelves wafted Tes 
from it. a reaſon why. 


Many of them are unable to bear the loſs of liberty, and try every means They riſe on 
to — 45 it. On the day before the arrived at Barbadoes, the ſlaves, board the— 
by means of an hacked knife and the bar of the men's gratings, had freed 
themſelves from their irons, and, juſt before day light in the * 

orced 


killed, 
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Fourteen forced themſelves upon deck; but the centinel fortunately diſcovered 


them, and gave the alarm, upon which a four pounder loaded with lang- 
ridge and muſket balls was pointed through the barricado, and fired 
among them—fourteen of them immediately fell; the reſt, ſeeing their 
companions killed, fled immediately below, and the inſurrection ceaſed. 
1 Theſe inſurrections Mr. ——— ſays are not unfrequent. The True 
Blue of Li. Blue of Liverpool, which had ſlaved in the Bight of Benin, having com- 
verpool, and pleted her cargo, left the coaſt: but on the ſame night on which ſhe put to 
Kill all the ſea, the ſlaves roſe upon the crew. All the ſhip's company, except the 
— five chief mate, boatſwain, and three ſeamen, were killed. Theſe had for- 
pom tunately time to make their eſcape over the ſtern of the ſhip into the 
long- boat, and to arrive ſafe in the iſland of Saint Thomas. Mr. — 
is poſitive as to the fact, becauſe he ſaw the ſurvivors at the ſaid iſland, 
and becauſe they were afterwards received on board the veſſel in which 
he then was. | 


Uſually It is thought neceſſary that the flaves. ſhould take exerciſe for the 
compelled to benefit of their health. This exerciſe, which is called dancing, conſiſts 
dance, = of Jumping up and rattling their chains; it is done to the beat of a drum. 
On If any of them appear ſluggiſh, and unwilling, the mates and boatſwain, 
Subject 72 who carry a cat of nine tails with them for that purpoſe, never fail to exer- 
their ſongs. ciſe it upon them. They are ſometimes heard to ſing of their own ac- 
cord, but their ſongs uſually contain the hiſtory of their ſufferings, and 
the wretchedneſs of their ſituation. | | | 


Dreadfal The ſlaves complain very much of heat, and ſuffer greatly while below, 
ſituation but particularly in rainy weather, as the gratings are then covered over. 
on account They make a hideous yelling on theſe occaſions. The ſeamen are ob- 
hoes, e liged to hold up the corners of the tarpawlings, leſt they ſhould die of 
3 ſuffocation; and, notwithſtanding that every relief is adminiſtered to them, 
on board the they are frequently brought up in a fainting ſtate. The height between 
— decks in the veſſel in which Mr. — was, might be rather more than 


four feet, and there was a platform between them. 


Methods ta- Very few ſeamen ever go of their own inclination into the Cave trade. 
kenat Liver- They are procured moſtly in Liverpool by fraudulent means. Crimps'and 
pool to pro-. Landlords are conſtantly looking out for ſtrange ſeamen, whom they 


—— invite to their houſes, and when they have gotten them ſufficiently in 


trade. debt, ſend them to the goal in Water-Street, where they remain till a 


Guineaman wants hands. The landlords reſerve them for theſe ſhips in 


particular, becauſe they have two months advance, whereas they get bur 
one in the other trades, - 


Are paid The ſeamen who are employed in this trade are obliged after a fatiguing 
an currency. voyage to take half their pay in the currency of the iſland at which the 
ſhip ſells her Qlaves. 5 


Quantity They labour alſo under great hardſhips in point of proviſions. They 
and quality have no allowance of any kind of ſpirits, except now and then in wet 
l Pro- weather, and then only if the Captain is in a tolerable humour. Four 
viſions. : p 
Their cheſts Pounds of bread is allowed only to each man per week, with a ſmall 
burnt. portion of damaged beef per day. The flave boys, who are looſe about 
Great the ſhip, very often ſteal a portion of theſe proviſions, as the ſeamen have 
2 no place of ſecurity to put them in, a ſmall cheſt only being allowed to 
= four or five men, as the reſt have been broken up and burnt. This 
adds greatly to their hardſhips, Mr. has ſometimes known them 


either 
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either to have loſt or conſumed their bread within the two firſt days after 
its delivery, and to have gone without for the remainder of the week. 


In all the Liverpool veſſels in which Mr. _— failed, the ſeamen Opliged to 
were obliged to drink their water out of a gun barrel placed at the main- el The 
topmaſt head. They were under the neceſſity, well or ill, of going for relator cruel- 
it there. When they had brought it down and had uſed it, they were ly beaten for 
under the neceſſity of returning it to the ſame place, without permitting SH 
another to uſe it before it was carried up. Mr. was knocked down aan who s 
with a tail block, and beaten in an unmerciful manner by the mate of unable to go 
the , becauſe he permitted a ſick man to drink out of the gun for it him- 
barrel before he returned it to its proper place. He was beaten ſo cruelly ſelf. 
for this, that though it may be twenty years ſince it happened, he now 
perceives the effects of the blows in cold weather, feeling in the part 


affected at ſuch times, as if he had a rheumatiſm there. 


Another hardſhip under which the ſeamen labour in the ſlave trade, Have no 
is a want of covering or ſhelter during the veſſel's ftay upon the coaſt, ſhelter. 
and on the Middle Paſſage, which 1s a ſpace of many months. They are 
obliged to ſleep upon the deck, and are expoſed night and day to the 
inclemency of the weather. If they are ſick they muſt lie and die there, 
as they are not admitted under any pretence below. | | 


The ſeamen are uſed worſe in point of corporal puniſhment, in this, uſed barbar- 
than in any other trade. They are beaten on every. trivial occaſion. Mr, ouſly. Me- 
has ſeen them knocked down with handſpikes, and ſtamped upon tn = of 
till the ſtrength and paſſion of their tyrants has been exhauſted. On tb fn che 
their arrival, however, in the Weſt Indies, the Captain and Officers ſeem weſt Indies. 
to relax a little from their barbarity, and to become kind. They give the Dreadful fi- 
ſeamen leave to go on ſhore, but if they ſtay longer chan forty-eight 2 of 
hours (which it is preſumed-they will do after 10 fatiguing a voyage) they 4. ug __ 
are then termed deſerters, and are not permitted to come on - drift 1 : 
This method they take with all the appearance of lenity and indulgence, 
to cheat them of their wages, and to get rid of them. Thus turned adrift, - © 
without money and friends, and with ulcers and Guinea worms in their 
feet, they are conſigned to miſery and want, and are found begging about 
the wharfs, in the extremity of diſtreſs, forming that body of people who 
in the Weſt Indies are known by the name of wharfingers, | 
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Taken from a Perſonal Interview with him at 


— 


No. IV. 
No. Iv. R. — who is 2 very colle&ed, intelligent man, was three 
— voyages to the Coaſt of Africa, two in the „Captain 
of the wels. Of Liverpool, in or about the year 1762, and the third in the 


tor to gives Captain —, in the year 1770, from the ſame port. 


The great Mr. 


ſays, that expeditions are made for the purpoſe of catching 


bulk of the people to ſlave the different veſſels that arrive on the coaſt. While the 


Laves at — lay in the Road-ſtead, off Loango, he was daily on ſhore at the 
Loan 

— by Factory. It was uſual for the king of Loango to hold palavers, or confe- 
the king's rences there with Captain „the reſult of all which uniformly were, 


military by that about twenty or more of his ſubjects were ſent out, armed with muſkets 
— — and other weapons. Theſe uſually returned on the following morning with 
armed; put ſlaves, ſometimes with an whole family, at others with individuals, not ſo 
take no connected or related, to the number of from wo to ten at a time. Every 
— with body knew that the people ſo brought in had been ſtolen. Captain 
uſed frequently to ſay to the relator, Well, ——, I'm afraid they'll catch 

« none to-day,” when, perhaps, in a few minutes afterwards, the king's 

officers were ſeen with their booty coming in. Theſe officers always went 

out armed, but took no goods with them, a certain proof, that they went 


not to purchaſe, but to catch people for the ſhip. 


The king Mr. fays, that this is the general way of procuring ſlaves in the 
ſells _ vicinity of Loango: the king, however, ſells his own people, if they diſ- 
diſoblige oblige him. Theſe are ſaid to be ſold for crimes: but the great bulk is 
him, made up from robbery in the night. | 


1 | Mr. — u— 


— 
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Mr. ſays, that the white people alſo make no ſcruple of ſeizing Captains 
the natives, if a pretence or opportunity ſhould offer. It is cuſtomary for leave letters 
the Captains of Guineamen, when they leave the coaſt, to give letters to — 
ſuch of the black traders, as have ſlaved their ſhips. In theſe letters they with ſuch 
deſcribe the character of the man, who has ſupplied them with ſlaves, that black traders 
is, whether he is an honeſt trader or not, or whether he can ſlave quickly. 1. nb 
The traders having received theſe letters of recommendation, give them to 1 


the next Captains that come among them. 


When the —— arrived at Pekinini Junk, between Loango and Saint A trader at 
Paul's, a trader came on board with a ſlave to ſell. He produced his letter Pekinini 
of recommendation, as before mentioned, but, unfortunately for him, the 2 © 
Captain, who gave him it, mentioned him in a very unfavourable manner. ferter. fle 
Captain — immediately availed himſelf of this circumſtance, and ſeized and his flave 
both him and his ſlave, .exclaiming, at the ſame time, „that the raſcal are ſeized, 
ee ſhould cheat no more.“ Having ſecured them both, he made ſlaves of and carried 
them, and carried them from the coaſt, * 


Mr. — fays, that the white people take every advantage of the black. ou _—_ 


They give them bad goods, mix their liquors, and ſcruple to do nothing, many 
however unjuſt, in the proſecution of the trade. Fraudulent 
The ſlaves, when they firſt come on board, a to be in a very me- Slaves ap- 
lancholy and dejected ſtate. Among theſe Mr. — has ſeen an gd, per GN 
wife, and two children, .in one ſhip, and thoſe who called themſelves and e, "6k 
appeared to be brothers and ſiſters in another. The men are chained when board—rela- 
they come on board both at the wriſts and ankles, and continue ſo on the tions in the 
paſſage. Their irons frequently chafe them, and are the means of conſider- Boy vellal. 
able pain. They have no room to ſtand upright between the decks. — 


into irons. 


The wretched ſituation, in which the ſlaves feel themſelves to be, when Become deſ- 
torn from their country, and under the dominion of the Europeans, is diſ- . | 
cernible from their actions. Several of them refuſe to eat. The trader, from Pekini- 
mentioned in a former paragraph to have been forcibly carried from his ni Junk re- 
country, took his ſituation ſo much to heart, as to decline every ſort of fuſes duſte- 
ſuſtenance. This being the caſe, many methods were taken to preſerve 01 Glen 
his life, and to make him eat, Liquid nutriment was poured down his to make him 
throat by means of an horn. He was ſometimes gagged as a puniſhment. eat—he dies. 
At other times thumb-ſcrews were fixed upon him, and theſe almoſt daily, 
till his arms were ſwelled nearly to the fize of his thighs. - All puniſhmenr, 
however, was in vain, for he ſteadily perſevered in his reſolution, till death 
releaſed him from the hands of his oppreſſors. The thumb-ſcrew was 


the common inſtrument of puniſhment for the ſlaves on board the 


Another proof may be the following. Mr. ——— has known all the Slaves ruſh 
flaves unanimouſly ruſh to leeward in a gale of wind, on purpoſe to upſet r cp 
the ſhip, chooſing rather to drown themſelves, than to continue in their veſſel. 


then ſituation, or go into foreign ſlavery. 


A third proof may be ſeen in inſurrections. In the firſt voyage, in the Riſe on 

„the following occurrence happened. When the cook one morn- — — 
ing gave information that breakfaſt was ready, the fore-hatch-way was 20 wounded. 
opened to ler the ſlaves up. They had not been long on deck, when one of 12 of the 
them pronouncing a certain African word, he, with the reſt of them, flew ringleaders 
to different parts of the ſhip. A very daring fellow, who was among them, ? 
ruſhed to the quarter-deck, and ſeized the chief mate, in order to tear him 
to pieces, but was. prevented from accompliſhing his intention by the 
ſurgeon, who immediately ſhot him dead. About 7wenty more were killed, 


and 


{Im} 


and twenty more were wounded in the fray, before it could be ſettled. 
Seeing at length, however, that their attempts would be certainly ineffec- 
tual, they deſiſted, and of their own accord went below. Twelve of the 
ringleaders were afterwards ſelected for puniſhment, Six of them were 
tied up on one fide of the long-boat, and fix on the other. In this ſitua- 
tion the, ſurgeon took out his Jancet, and deliberately ſtreaked them down 
their backs. Having afterwards rubbed brine into the gaſhes, he left 
them, and they were taken down and confined below. 


Methode Mr. = ſays, that ſeamen have a great averſion to the Slave trade, 
taken at and that in general they will never enter an board a Guineaman, while any 
Liverpool to other veſſel is fitting out. The merchants and others concerned in that 
— oj pet trade, aware of this, make uſe of ftratagems to obtain them. Mr. 
© fave trade, has been himſelf ſhipped for the Weſt Indies, and fraudulently taken to 
Africa, The landlords too are employed to get them into debt, which 
being once accompliſhed, the buſineſs is effectually done, for they then 
propoſe to them an African voyage, and, on their declining it, a gaol. 
Mr. has known many inſtances of this. He has been alſo. an 
example of it, for the landlords once got hold of him in this manner, and 
obliged him to go with Captain ——— a ſecond voyage, a man who will 
appear hereafter to have uſed him and others ſo barbarouſly in his firſt, that 
nothing but the fear of a priſon for life could have made him fail with him 


Again. : 


Are paid le ſays alſo, that on board the in both voyages, the ſeamen were 
yo entree? obliged to receive half their wages in currency at the place, where the veſſel 
no ſhelter, fold ker ſlaves, that they had but little ſhelter on the Middle Paſſage, 
uſe the gun- though more in general than ſeamen have in the Guinea trade, on account 
barrel, = of the conftruftion of the. That they were obliged to make uſe 
— 1 of a gun- barrel to take their water. That their allowance of bread was 
er three pounds and an half per week, and of beef that was damaged half a 
proviſions, .pound per.day, and that they were often reduced to ſuch extremities, as to 
| be obliged to beg victuals of the ſlaves. 


Uſual» The ſeamen in the flave trade are treated in general in a very barba- 


N rous manner. The firſt thing that was done after leaving the Iſle of Man, 


Mr. (where it was cuſtomary to go for ſmuggled liquors) was to break open 
complaining the feamen's cheſts, and afrerwards burn them, to clear the ſhip. Capt. 


about his, 18 ſeized that belonging to Mr. „ and broke it open with an 
2-4 axe, and was going to burn it, when Mr. ſwore, that he would 


throw it [overboard himſelf ſooner than that he, Captain , ſhould 
have the pleaſure of committing it to the flames. Upon this the Captain 
became furious, and, ſeizing a broom-ftick, beat Mr. with it ſo 
unmercifully, that he was ſcarcely able to walk or do his duty for ſome time. 
The above cheſt coſt him fifteen or ſixteen ſhillings at Liverpool, but no 

recompenſe was ever made him for it, or is ever made to ſeamen on ſuch 
occaſions, 


Are barba- The following may be mentioned as another ſpecimen of the ill uſage, 


roully uſed. which ſeamen experience in the ſlave trade. As the people were one day 


Caſe of handing water from the hold to fill the ſcurtle-caſk (the caſk into which the 
TO gun- barrel is dipped for water) —— Skelton, one of them, took a drink 
on board the as he was handing it along. The Captain, ſeeing him drink the water in 
—— "this manner, beat him with a two-inch and an half rope, at the end of 
Reaſodwhy. which he had made an overhand knot himſelf, to increaſe the weight of 


the blows. With this he beat him for about the ſpace of ten minutes very 


ſeverely, kicking him at the ſame time. The man became ill in conſe- 


quence 
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- But Mr. 
they are diſcharged or turned adrift in the Weſt Indies. He has ſeen Guinea board the 


11 


uence of it, and his ſide and back, upon which the blows principally 
ell, were ſo bruiſed and wounded, that the blood diſcharged itſelf both 
from his mouth and downwards. One night in particular it was thought 


that he would have died. He lay in extreme agony, groaning and com- 


plaining of his fide and back. From the time in which he was ſo beaten, 

e took to his hammock, and did no duty. When the came to 
Charleſton, he was taken on ſhore by the Captain's leave. He was then 
Ill, and was afterwards confined to his room. In this ſituation, and entirely 
deſtitute, Captain thought proper to leave him, and accordingly 
Jailed away. In ſhort, in both the voyages on board the „there was 
nothing but ill uſage, the people being kicked, flogged, and beaten on the 
moſt trifling occaſions. In the — „ however, there was better uſage, 
for the Captain had juſt left the Weſt India trade, to get into the African, 
and was therefore unacquainted with the practices in the latter. 


In the firſt voyage, four ſeamen were loſt, and in the ſecond, one. ar 
ſays, that a very conſiderable number of them periſh, after men on 


ſeamen at Charleſton, St. Lucia, Savannah-le-Mar, but particularly at dreadful 
Kingſton, lying and wandering about in the extremity of diſeaſe and diſtreſs, ws cy 
He knew them to be Guineamen's people, becauſe he knew the ſhips from diſcharged 
which many of them had been diſcharged. He has ſeen ſome ſo far gone, from 

that he has conſidered them as dead, and the next morning has heard from Guineamen 
other ſeamen that they actually died. Upon others the negroes have taken tf — 
compaſſion, and carried them into their huts, where he has often ſeen them _ 
Jo ill, as to be almoſt at the point of death. 
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Collected from a Perſonal Interview with him there, and 
885 from his own Papers. 


— — — 


No. V. No. V. 
Situation 
_ R. | is a gentleman in independant circumſtances at Ply- 
relator to mouth. In the year 1768 or 1769, he made a voyage to the coaſt of 
| give Africa for ſlaves, on board the ——, Capt. » of Liverpool. 
evidence. 


No wounds When Mr. went to the coaſt of Africa, he went with a notion, 
to be found that ſlaves were ſuch as had been previouſly procured by war, but, not be- 
on the ſlaves ing able to diſcover any wounds or marks of violence upon thoſe who were 
on board _ brought on board the „ he began to change his opinion on that 
Concluſion ſubject. Z 

from thence, | 

A girl fiolen While the - was lying at Pekinini Siſters, between Cape Formoſa 
at Pekinini and Cape Palmas, the following circumſtance happened, which contributed 
Siſters. The not a little to the change. A grand trading man, of the name of Ben 


. trader, who Johnſon, of Wappo, brought on board a girl ſlave, whom he had ſtolen, 


— 1 and ſold her to the ſhip. He had not long taken his departure from the 


and ſold — before two people in a canoe came on board, and inquired, if Ben 
himſelf. — Johnſon had not juſt ſold a certain girl. Having been anſwered in the 
1 affirmative, they immediately jumped into their canoe, and put off, but 
thaStave in a little time returned to the with Ben Johnſon in their canoe : 
Trade, when they were all on board, the two canoe-men offered Ben Johnſon to 
Capt. for ſale, who immediately bargained for him. Ben John- 

ſon, who could ſpeak Engliſh well, remonſtrated with the Captain in the 

following manner; What, Captain, do you buy me? Don't you know 

« who I am? Don't you know Ben Johnſon, of Wappò? Don't you know 

ce that I am a grand trading man, and furniſh your ſhips with ſlaves?” To 

this the Captain made the following reply; If they will ſell you, I will 

| | « certainly 
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< certainly buy you.” All remonſtrances were now ineffectual, and Ben 
Johnſon was bought, and afterwards carried to the Weſt-Indies. If Mr. 
—— were allowed to give his opinion as made up but from a ſingle 
voyage, he ſhould not heſitate ro ſay, that the natives of Africa lie in 
wait, and lay hold of every pretence, for the purpoſe of catching and 
ſelling one another to the Europeans. 4 

Mr. ſays, that they had a very favourable voyage; that the Tonnage of 
was of the burthen of about ninety tons: that ſhe ſailed from the 
the coaſt (including men, women, and children) with one hundred and —— 
ſixty perſons, and that only ſix of them were loſt by death on the voyage. board. 

Loſs on 

The ſlaves on board the — had their breakfaſt uſually at about the paſſage. 
ten o' clock in the morning. It conſiſted of boiled horſe beans. There 
were about ten of them in each meſs, and to each meſs were given five ba — 
quarts of the food now mentioned. At four o' clock in the afternoon their meals, 
they were fed again. Their meal at this time conſiſted of boiled rice mix- allowance of 
ed up with palm oil. They had the ſame allowance, as to quantity, as Palm 
before. This was the whole of their food for twenty-four hours; in which 
ſpace of time one pint of water was given to each perſon. Palm oil was 


now and then allowed them, that they might anoint their bodies, 


The flaves on board the were, in general, treated well, that Inſtance of 
is, as well as the nature of their ſituation would admit. Some individu- cruelty to 
als, however, were very hardly uſed. Capt. —— was a very brutal, cr Fw 
tyrannical ſort of man, and ſeemed often to delight in giving pain. At one —. 
time in particular, when he was drunk, he ordered a man ſlave to be brought 
on deck. He placed himſelf oppoſite to the man, after he had been 
brought up, and deſired a rope to be put between them, and to be drawn 
tight. In this ſituation, and truſting to his own ſkill, he diverted himſelf 
with boxing the ſaid ſlave. The ſaid ſlave, however, being called upon 
to ſtrike in return, gave the captain a moſt violent and unexpected blow. 

The captain immediately upon this ran below, and brought up an half- - 
hunter's whip, which he kept in the cabin. He vented all his fury upon 
the unfortunate ſlave. He beat him both with the laſh and with the butt 
end of it, in ſo ſhocking and barbarous a manner, that Mr. — 
would feel himſelf at a loſs to deſcribe it juſtly. | 


At another time four or five of the men ſlaves (whether compelled by Others tor- 

hunger or not, Mr. cannot ſay) opened the fore lazaretto or ſtore tured by 
TP 3X | I. 2 ” ; -. thumb 

room, and took from theice a few dried horſe beans: to eat. For this eee 
offence they were tortured in a dreadful manner, by means of thumb ſcrews The ſeverity 
that were fixed bon them. I his puniſhment is inexpreſſibly ſevere. The of the pu- 
poor ſlaves, tha © ndured it, ſhook and trembled, while under its influ- uiſhment 
ence, like perſon in a violent fit of the ague, ſo exceſſive was the torment, 


and ſo much did it ca poſſeſſion of their whole frame. | 


Mr. is of opinion, that ſeamen in general have a great averſion to a Mechod ta- 
Guinea voyage. Hic ſays, that the common way of getting them in Li ver- ken at Li- 
pool for the Slave Trade, by means of landlords, who contrive firſt to verpool to 


get them into debt, aud wac afterwards propoſe to them a Guineaman 2 _ 
or a goal, RE 


The allowance of bread to the ſeamen of the , was only four pounds Quantity 
per week for each man. One pound of ſalt beef (Iriſh junk) was alſo and quality 


allowed to each of them per diy. But the beef was of ſuch an inferior of OI 


quality, that one pound of it became in the boiling but three or four uſe the gun 
' ounces. And this was all. the ſuſtenance which the ſeamen had on the barrel 
| ' . | | 1 voyage. allowance of 
water. 
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voyage. On the outward-bound paſſage, being becalmed, the gun barrel 


was in uſe, in order to fave the water. On the coaft they had as much 


water as they could drink; but on the Middle Paſſage, no flave, or ſeaman, 


had more than one pint of water for the twenty-four hours. | 


_— The ſeamen of the had little or no covering or ſnelter, either 
ing or ſhel- upon the coaſt or on the middle paſſage. A tarpawling awning was ſpread 
ter. over the booms, and was the only protection they had from the inclemency 


of the weather either night or day, for many months, during which there 


were repeated tornadoes and much rain. | 


Are paid It is an invariable rule on board ſlave veſſels, to oblige the ſeamen, on 
Hainer their arrival in the Weſt-Indies, to take half their wages in the currency 
the cafe of the iſland on which the flaves are ſold. . This is a great hardſhip. Not- 
Reaſon why withſtanding which they are glad to take it; for, after the ſtarving voyages 
they accept made in the Slave Trade, any little refreſhment that can be gotten, is pe- 
. culiarly agreeable, and will be caught at on any terms. The ſlaves, 
brought away from the coaſt by the were ſold at St. Kitt's, ſo that 
the ſeamen were charged for every dollar (of the value of four ſhillings 
and ſix pence) which they received, eight ſhillings and three pence, that 
is, they received by theſe means but little more than half the wages that 
were due to them, notwithſtanding a voyage of ill treatment, hunger, hard- 

ſhips, and fatigue. | | 


Extremely Mr. —— fays, that the ſeamen of the were extremely ill 
ill ufſed. treated. The Captain never addreſſed them but with an oath, or with 
ſome ignominious epithet or other, for he never called any of them by his 
true name. He was accuſtomed alſo to 'beat them with ropes in a very 
inhuman and mercileſs manner, and to flog them for the lighteſt omiſſion 
or fault, His behaviour was ſo tyrannical and intolerable, that a ſcheme 
was One in bee ro take the ſhip from him, to carry her afterwards to 
Madeira, and to give her up to the governor there: but ſome ſmall cir- 
cumſtance intervened to prevent the ſeamen from carrying their project 
into execution; which project was then, as well as afterwards, kept with 
ſuch profound ſecrecy, that the Captain never knew of it, nor does he even 
know of it, if living, to this day. 


The relator Mr. experienced the Captain's brutality as well as others. 


ſuffers a. The Captain frequently came behind him, and, out of meer wantonneſs, 
ſtruck him unawares with his fiſt upon his head or face, and committed 


—_— the 
—* other outrages upon his perſon. This he was accuſtomed to do for his own 


_ pleaſure. 


Caſe of hn On board the — was a ſeaman, of the name of John Coffee, a 
Coffee—His native of Ireland. This man was exceſſively ill uſed, if not murdered. 
ſufferings— His legs, as is uſual in theſe voyages, were much ſwelled, ſo that he could 
His death. not walk, but with great pain. In this ſituation the Captain ordered him to do 
8 ſome duty belonging to the ſhip. The poor man replied, that © he was totally 
« unable, for that his legs would not ſuffer him, and that he was then in the 

. greareſt pain. Capt. replied, that he would drive his lazineſs out of 

« him, and make his legs ſwell more.” Upon this he ordered him to be 

ſeized up to the main ſhrouds on the ſtarboard fide abaft, and his arms to be 

confined on ſuch a part of them, that his toes ſhould juſt reach the deck. 

In this ſituation he remained for a conſiderable time, bearing his whole 

weight upon his arms, that he might not, by means of his toes touching 

the deck, be put to extraordinary pain; till at length he felt himſelf in ſuch 

anguiſh of body, on account of his ſuſpenſion by the arms-and his tortured 

legs, that he earneſtly intreated the Captain to put a piſtol to his ry 

| moot 


9 „ „ 
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ſhoot him, and thus, by an act of kindneſs, to relieve him from a ſituation, 
to which death was to be preferred. The Captain, however, paid no other 
attention to his complaints than by addreſſing him in the following words: 
« You villain, do you think that I'll be hanged for you?“ and ſuffered him 
to remain for.about fix hours in ſuch an excruciating ſtate. At ſix in the 
evening. he was taken down, but on the following morning died. 


Mr. ſays, that when the ——— ſailed from Liverpool, ſhe took Loſs of ſea- 
out (including the Captain, mates, and crew,) about thirty-eight people. men on 
Of theſe about ſeven died in the voyage. Some ſtaid behind on the coaſt =o * ow 
with Captain , of the Violet, and ſeveral ran away at St. Kitt's ; fo fart at St 
that very few, in the opinion of Mr. _———, ever returned to their own Kitt's, 


country. | | 


Mr. has ſeen the ſeamen, that have left the ſlave veſſels on ac- Wretched 
count of hard uſage on their arrival in the Weſt-Indies, wandering about in fituation, 
a diſtreſſed ſituation there, He remembers ſeveral both at Grenada and _ 3 
St. Kitt's. When he was at theſe iſlands, in his Majeſty's ſhip St. Alban's, Weſt.-Indies. 
ſome of them were taken on board. Mr. is x opinion that many Fate of 
of the ſeamen, of this deſcription, die in the Weſt-Indies in a very forlorn many of 
and miſerable ſtate. Others, he had reaſon to believe, get into the illicit there. 
trade, carried on between the Engliſh and Spaniſh colonies, and being 
often taken by the guarda coſtas belonging to the latter, are conſigned by 


them either to the mines, or to a dungeon, or to perpetual ſlavery. 


H THE 


T H E 


SUBSTANCE 


OF THE 
TT VT1DENCE 


O F 


A very ſenſible and reſpectable Man, taken from an In- 


terview with him at ——, 


No. X. 


— R. — was but one voyage to the coaſt of Africa, He ſailed 


and qualifi- from the port of London in a large veſſel, called the „ com- 
* of che manded by Captain She was bound to the river Bonny, and from 

s thence to St. Lucia, in the Weſt-Indies. Mr. was boatſwain of this 
— veſſel, and went out with her as ſuch in the year 1771. 


Bonny faves The greateſt part of the people who are made ſlaves in the country t 
on board Bonny, are, in the opinion of Mr. reduced to that ſituation by 


th , 
—— they robbery and fraud. Moſt of the ſlaves who were on board the ———, (if 


had been their own tales were to be credited) were kidnapped, or caught in the nig 
pped· by their own countrymen. _ | 


A young wo- That 3 is one way of procuring them, Mr. ——— is able to 
—— aſcertain from a fact, that came within his own knowledge. He, in company 
— with ſix ſeamen, were cleaning the bottom of one of their boats at Bonny 
le at Bonny Point, when a young negroe-woman came to bathe. She went into the 
aint. water under a cover of reed, made in the form of the roof of a cottage, name- 
ly, (A) that ſhe might bathe unſeen. It was not long before three black 

people, belonging to King Warry, ruſhed from the buſhes and ſeized her : 

they firſt bound her hands behind her by means of twiſted cane, They then 

twiſted another cane about her neck, that they might drag her along. On 
diſcovering a reluctance to go, ſhe was very inhumanly beaten by twigs of 

the ſame kind, and was brought bleeding to Mr. “ s boat: into this they 
immediately forced her, and ſne was taken (for Mr. dared not re- 


fuſe her) to the ———, where ſhe was inſtantly purchaſed. 


Mr. 
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745 To 
NIN” BAER 2X j Slaves in the 
- Mr, ——= has frequently heard the negroes in the Weſt-Indies declare, Weſt-Indies 
that they were taken by robbers in the night, or kidnapped as now men- declare, they 
"=" ae had been ta- 


ken in a ſimi- 


lar manner. 


The ſame practices, that are made uſe of by the black people in their own Thirty of the 
country to get flaves, are uſed alſo by the white. The Gregſon, Capt. nativesof the 
Hanley, came into Bonny River to ſlave. When ſhe came in, ſhe had thirty Gander 
ſlaves on board. Mr. thinking it ſtrange (conſidering ſhe was bound o — 4 
to Bonny) that ſhe ſhould have ſtopped by the way to trade, aſked of the Gregſon, 
people on board, where they had ſtopped to get them. They replied, that Captain 


Nr pu Hanley, in paſſing along the coaſt, had ſeen them in their canoes, Hanley, of 
ha 


decoyed them on board, and taken them off. Two of the number — 
kidnapped were ſaid to be kings ſons. ; | 


The above is a common practice upon the Windward Coaſt, and is tried A ſimilar at- 
in moſt of the ſhips that paſs it, ſo that the natives there are exceedingly ſhy tempt made 
and fearful, When the — came oppoſite to that part of the Windward 757 
Coaſt, which 1s called the Two Siſters, ſhe was ſteered to the land, as near Capt. ebe 
as ſhe could well go with ſafety; for it was the intention of Captain — — but without 
to take as many of the natives as he could in this way, and the crew were ſucceſs. 
prepared for it. The natives, upon ſeeing the veſſel make the land, came 
off in their canoes, but refuſed to venture on board. Several inducements 
were held out, ſuch as pipes, tobacco, and beads. After theſe had been 
ſnhewn them, there were three who appeared willing to come. In a little 
time they came into the main chains, but they would not proceed farther. 

Upon this the captain gave orders to his people to try to ſeize them, but they 
were too wary, and jumped into the water, from whence they got into their 
canoes and paddled off. | 


Mr. ſays, that the kings of Africa have ſome ſlaves of their own, King of 
and that they ſell theſe for the lighteſt faults. There were three on board Bonny fells 


the „doing duty as cuſtom-houſe officers there for King Warry, dates, bis. 


whoſe ſlaves they were. Theſe, having incurred his diſpleaſure, were ſold blige him. 
to Captain ——. | 


At Bonny the ſlaves are brought down in large canoes. They are uſually Method of 
tied hand and foot with twiſted rattans, and lie promiſcuoully at the bottom bringing 


of theſe canoes or boats. The men when put on board are ironed in pairs. * 
From one to thirty are brought down at a time. ng, ny. The men 
: put in irons, 


The ſlaves on board the were very well off in point of room. The Tonnage of 
veſſel was of the burthen of about fix hundred tons, and only about fix hund- the —, num- 
red of them were put on board of her, ſo that they had room to lie down and der of flzres 


to turn themſelves. The height, moreover, between decks, was about five height * 
feet and an halt. | their rooms. 


They were locked between decks from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſer. At about Time and 
eight in the morning every ſlave had a wine glaſs full of brandy, and half a nature of 
biſcuit. At ten, as much boiled rice or ſplit beans as he could eat, together — — 
with palm oil. About four in the afternoon the ſame was repeated. Thoſe pagage. 
who were ſickly had boiled yams. In conſequence of ſo much care, and a 
plenty of food, as well as a ſufficiency of room in the veſſel, only three of 
them died in the Middle Paſſage. | 

When the ſlaves firſt came on board, they appeared to be very dejected. Leek. 
The men refuſed ſuſtenance for three or four = but afterwards came to on board 
themſelves, and began to be tolerably compoſed. They roſe however three refuſe ſuſte- 
times in the „but, by the vigilance of the officers and people, were pre- nance—riſe 
vented from ſucceeding in their attempts. The men were always in irons, es ume 7 


which were faſtened both to the wriſts and ankles. 23 


Notwithſtanding ſlanghter. 


«<4... 
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Compelled Notwithſtanding that they were well uſed in point of room and proviſions, 
to dance they were not exempt from the laſh. It was thought neceſſary, for the ſake 
pig ha in of their health, that they ſhould take exerciſe. This exerciſe was called dan- 
e ſame ſhip _. 
| eing. Accordingly ſome were ſelected out of them, upon whom was con- 
ferred the office and title of boatſwains mates. A. cat of nine tails was put 
65 into the hands of each of theſe, and it was their office to compel thoſe to 
dance, by means of the laſh, who were unwilling or ſlothful on ſuch occaſians. 
Mr. has ſeen hufbands, wives and children, or thoſe he underſtood to 
Uſage of be fo, in one ſhip. | 
the ſeamen | 


| re The ſeamen on board the —, were not treated amiſs. They were nat 


ſhelter and tinted in point of proviſions, and they had tolerable ſhelter ; but this was 
rovifions. principally to be attributed to the make of the ſhip, which was frigate- built. 
ſe the gun Half their wages due to them, on their arrival in the Weſt-Indies, 
barrel. Are 8 . 1 

— was charged to them in currency; and they were under the neceſſity of uſing 
cutrency. à gun barrel to get their water. 


Loſs of them. Seven of the crew of the. — periſhed in the voyage, but their loſs was to 
Loſs ns be attributed to an extraordinary circumſtance. A ſhip called the Polly, 
Polly=—Poll ; belonging to Briſtol, and commanded by Captain Welſh, ran a ground in 
blown up- Bonny River, and, on account of the negligence of the natives, was blown 
King Warry up. Three of her people periſhed in the conflagration. It was here alſo, 
Periſhes. that the ſeven alluded to periſhed ; nor was King Warry himſelf better off, 
for he loſt his life on the occaſion. The remaining part of the Polly's crew, 
to the number of forty-two, were received on board the They had 
however been previouſly in the poſſeſſion of the natives, who ſince the death 
of their king had almoſt ſtarved, and otherwiſe cruelly vſed them, from a 
ſuppoſition, perhaps, that his loſs was to be attributed to them, or the other 
whites. From this circumſtance, and others concurrent with it, no-leſs than 
thirty-two of them died, after they were received on board the „ on the 

Middle Paſſage. | 


Dreadful Mr. —— is of opinion, that ſeveral of the ſeamen diſcharged or deſerting 
— of from Guinea-men in the Weſt-Indies, periſh there. He hs Re them in the 
ur adrife Moſt dreadful ſituation, and in the height of diſtreſs. He has often relieved 
83 their neceſſities. He has left them, however, at laſt, in ſuch a ſtage of 


bs — Weſt- diſeaſe and ſickneſs, that he conſidered them as inevitably loſt. 
ndies. 
Few ſeamen Mr. 


loſt in the „ beſides the voyage now mentioned to Guinea, has been fix 


Weſt-India voyages to the Weſt-Indies and back, ſo that he aſſerts the contents of the 
trade. former paragraph upon good grounds. In theſe ſix voyages two ſeamen only 
| were loſt by death. ; | | 
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HELD WITH 


And committed to Writing in his Preſence, at 
September, 1788. | 8 


No. VII. 98 


X TR. was ten voyages to the coaſt of Guinea for ſlaves. The No. VII. 
firſt three were in the of Liverpool, Captains I — 
fourth in the of Liverpool, Captain - The fifth in the . 


, l ned cation of the 
of Liverpool, Captain —<—-—, The ſixth in the of Liverpool, Cap- relator to 


of Lancaſter. give evi- 


tain The ſeventh in the Captain 
The eighth and ninth in the Captain of Briſtol; and the tenth ce. 
in the Captain of London. He returned from his laſt voy- 


age, to the beſt of his recollection, in the year 1770. | 
Mr. cannot poſitively ſay, in general terms, how ſlaves are origi- Great bulk 
nally obtained; but, if he were allowed to take his opinion from the few in- of — flaves 
ſtances that came within his knowledge upon the coaſt, he ſhould ſay firſt, — 
that they were obtained by the natives by means of treachery or force, and treachery or 
force. 


that this order of ſlaves was more extenſive than any other. 


The firſt reaſon which would induce him to form ſuch an opinion, may be 
taken from the following occurrence: | 


Mr, ——— was lying in the in Benin River. At the time alluded Three of the 
to, Captain Lemma Lemma, a great trader of Benin, was on board. This paves ſtolen 
trader, happening to be on deck, obſerved a canoe with three people in it, Ian 
croſſing the above river. Upon ſeeing it he diſpatched a war canoe, which people. Fate 
was then lying along ſide the , and on board of which were five of of one of 
his people, in purſuit. They preſently came up with the canoe aforeſaid, them. 
and, having ſeized her, brought 1 along - ſide of the ——, The three 


people 


, —_— - 
s 
2 : 
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people were then taken out of the canoe, and brought on board. They con- 
ſiſted of a father, ſon, and daughter. The two latter were ſold to the chief 
mate, Captain being then at the factory at Gatoe. The former, on 
account of his age, was refuſed, Upon this Captain Lemma Lemma ordered 
his people to take him into his own canoe, which they accordingly did, but 
laid his head upon the thwart of the boat, and in two ſtrokes with a eutlaſs 
cut it off. This Mr. —"ſaw with his own eyes. 7 2 


Same Lem- A ſecond reaſon which would induce him to form ſuch an opinion, would 
8 be this, That the ſhip was ſupplied afterwards with a great number of ſlaves 
for the ſhip by the ſame Lemma Lemma, and that the ſame Lemma Lemma was conſi- 
a notori- dered as a robber or ſtealer of men by the natives, for they were exceedingly 
ous robber. afraid of venturing out whenever any of his war canoes were in ſight. 

f "3 7 a F - * 7 : . &- 
Slaves on A third reaſon would be this, That he has often heard from the ſlaves on 
board declare board, whoſe language he could underſtand, that they had been ſtolen by 


wad -- their own countrymen, and conducted to the veſſel. 

Very few Mr, — is more confirmed in his opinion, namely, That the order of 
with * kidnapped people, or people taken by fraud, is more extenſive than any other, 
wounds on 


eee firſt, becauſe in all the voyages he has made, he recollects but two or three 

boys and inſtances of ſlaves being brought on board who had any wounds upon them: 

girls—con- So that few, in his opinion, are priſoners of war: And ſecondly, becauſe in 

cluſion from every ſhip to which he belonged, there were always a number of boys and 

thence, girls, who had no relations on board, who, on account of their age, could 
never have been criminals. +  .. 


is of opinion, that kidnapping, or the taking away of people 


Kidnapping Mr. 
practiſed by by treachery, is alſo now and then practiſed by the whites. This he ſuppoſes 


the whites. from the following circumſtance : 


Two of the When he belonged to the —, Captain „he was ſent with two ſea- 
22 7rd men in the ſhallop to the iſland of Fernahdipo for yams. A muſket was fired, 
RT off by as uſual, to let the natives know that they were coming to trade with them. 
a Liverpool None of them, however, ventured down till the afternoon, when they were 


trader, diſcovered to be peeping through the buſhes, and approaching flyly at the 


-., ſame-time. About eight or ten of them came at laſt upon the beach. They 
brought with them a goat; and a few baſkets of yams, but would by no 
means venture to the boat. Upon this Mr. — jumped into the water, and 
ſwam to them. He was immediately, on his arrival upon the ſhore, ſur- 
rounded by a great number of the inhabitants, who came about him with 
their lances. One of them, an old man, informed him that two of their 
people, a man and woman, had been ſtolen trom the iſland by a Liverpool 
ſhip's long-boat. The people now became rather tumultuous, and bran- 
diſhed their darts over Mr. „giving him to underſtand that, unleſs he 
could bring back the two iſlanders and had been itolen, they would kill 
him: The ſailors in the ſhallop ſeeing this, fired two muſkets over their 
heads, which had ſuch an effect upon them, that they immediately ran 
away, and left their goat and yams behind them. Theſe Mr. — and the 
two ſeamen put into their boat, and proceeded to Old Calabar. On their 
arrival there they related the circumſtance as it happened, and, on mak- 
ing a proper inquiry, found the two people, who had been ſtolen, on board 
a Liverpool Guinea-man, which Mr. ——, as far as his recollection goes, 
thinks was the Dobſon. The two people being thus found out, were, on a 
repreſentation made that no more trade could be carried on with the inhabi- 
tants of Fernandipo, ſent on board the —— next morning. On the ſame 
day Mr. took them back to their own iſland, when he was Ann 


—_—_ 
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with fowls, goats, yams, honey, and other articles, nor could the natives 


be prevailed upon to take any thing from him in return. | 


Mr. —— is of opinion that crimes either ſuppoſed or real, form a ſource, Crimes alſa 
from whence the ſlave trade is ſupplied alſo. The two following facts that produce 
came under his own knowledge have induced him to think ſo. 5 lavery. 


At Yanamaroo, a town up the river Gambia, a black trader, who had 
many wives, charged one of them with adultery, and accordingly ſold her to 
the veſſel. Up the ſame river alſo ſome canoe boys were ſold to the , 
who, ſpeaking all of them good Engliſh, told Mr. and others, that 
they had been ſold for theft. They were ſold by their own maſters. - Mr. 
believes that no trial takes place, but that in ſuch caſes they are in- 
ſtantly upon detection brought on board. | 


Mr. — ſays, that there is another order of ſlaves upon the coaſt, Country 
namely, of thoſe who are born in bondage there. Theſe are employed in ſlaves— their 
fiſhing, in cultivating the ground, and in rowing canoes for their maſters, employment. 

Theſe are ſold to the Europeans for any trivial * and, when their maſ- 

ters are in want of goods, they generally make uſe of ſome pretence to accuſe 

and ſell them. 


Thoſe who are ſlaves in Africa, and are employed as before-mentioned, are Theirſlavery 
neither worked ſo hard nor treated ſo ill, as the ſlaves in the Britiſh colonies. not fo griev- 
They are more on a level with their maſters. Mr. has ſeen them ous as in the 
eating in the ſame apartment, and talking freely with each other. He has Weſt Indies. 
never ſeen nor heard of any inſtances on any part of the coaſt, which he has : 
vilited, where ſlaves were beaten or even {truck. If they commit a fault, 
they are moſtly fold, 4-6 


The flaves, that are purchaſed up the Gambia, are generally brought thi- Method of 
ther through the interior country by land. They come in droves of three bringing 
or four hundred at a time. The women and boys are permitted to walk 2 
freely. The men, however, are confined; the arms of ſome of the latter are Gambia. 
tied behind them. Two or three others are tied together by means of 
leathern thongs, or ropes of graſs, at the neck. Two others are confined by 
means of a pole, at each end of which is a crutch to put the neck in, of the 
following form: | | 


. 
" 


Their two necks being placed in the crutches, as repreſented in the above 
figure, are confined in them by leather thongs, made faſt to the ends or ex- 
tremities of the ſaid crutches. Sometimes it happens that one man is ſeen oy 
himſelf to have ſuch a crutch upon him. In this caſe the pole which is faſ- 
tened to the crutch, is placed behind him, and one of the ſervants of the black 
merchants uſes it as a goad, and puſhes him along with it, holding it in his 
hand, and forcing it againſt the back of his neck. In this manner they are - 
driven down with ſkins, full of water on their backs. Almoſt all of them 
carry their own water. Others bring down wax and ivory. They are gene- 
rally covered with duſt, and ſuffer much, not only from this circumſtance, 
but becauſe their feet are frequently ſwelled with walking, and their wriſts 
and arms cut by the preſſure of the thong, which confines them. Such a 
body of ſlaves is called a cauffle. The traders, who drive them down, ride 
upon horſes, ſome before, ſome behind, and others on each fide of them, 
according as the breadth of the path will permit. Mr. has ſeen feve- 
ral in the cauffle lame with walking, As to the other places which 2 
. F 7s | vuit 


Slaves exa- 


mined—me- 


* — 
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viſited upon the coaſt, he had never an opportunity of ſceing how the ſlaves 


were brought down to them there. 


When the ſlaves are brought down, the black traders or brokers, who are 


dium of ex. acquainted with the Engliſh, and Portugueze, and other languages, as well 
change—its as the languages of the interior Africans, offer them to ſale to the Europe- 


Traders 


copper were in Mr. 


ans. The latter examine them, and refuſe ſuch as have any defect, or are 
at all fickly. The medium of exchange, by means of which they make 
their reſpeCtive bargains, is called a bar in the Gambia and upon the Wind- 
ward Coaſt, but at Old and New Calabar, a copper. This bar and this 
's time equal in value, and eſtimated at about 5s 


each. 


It is cuſtomary to lend goods, both up the Gambia, at Old and New Ca- 


truſted with labar, and at Benin, to the black traders. Theſe, however, are obliged to 


leave 


their rela- 
tions in 


leave their ſons, daughters, and other relations on board, as a fecurity for the 
payment of the ſame. Thoſe, who are ſo left, are called pawns. It is not 


pawn.—- Two unuſual with the Engliſh — to ſail away with them. The Captain 
in which ve 


pawns taken of the 


off in the 


Slaves look 
dejected, 
when 


brought on 
board. 


Mr. 


e » failed, carried away two perſons 
of this deſcription. | 


Mr. ſays, that the ſlaves are much dejected indeed, and that he 
never ſaw them otherwiſe than dejected, when they were brought on board. 


- 


The men immediately on their entrance into the veſſel are put in irons, and 


Men are put chained two and two together. The irons are faſtened to their legs, or to 


into Irons, 


Time and 
nature o 


their meals, 


Compelled 
to dance, 


Dreadful 
fituation on 
account of 


heat. 


Platforms 


and windſails were uſed, and that they had windſails in the ——— and in the. 
With 


their wriſts, or, if they are refractory, to their necks. Mr. — has ſeen 
both their legs and wriſts much chafed and ſwelled in conſequence of theſe 
irons. It was, in general, the cuſtom in thoſe veſſels to which he belonged, 
to take them off when within about ten or twelve days fail of the deſtined port. 


The ſlaves are uſually brought upon deck at about nine o'clock in the 
morning, and ſtay up till ſun-ſet. They are fed twice in the day, namely, 
at ten in the mene and five in the afternoon. Their food conſiſts gene- 
rally of rice yams, and horſe-beans. They have ſometimes two pint panne- 
kins of water per day, but not often, and when water begins to run ſhort, 
not half the quantity. | 


It is the cuſtom to inſiſt upon their dancing, whenever the weather will 
permit, in order that they may exerciſe their limbs, and thereby preſerve 
their health. Some of them however appear unwilling to do it. All ſuch 
are compelled to it by a cat of nine tails, which is invariably uſed on ſuch 


occaſions. 
Mr. 


complain much 
for want of water. 


r that the ſlaves, in conſequence of too cloſe a ſtowage, 
of heat, and that he has ſeen them panting and almoſt dying 


He ſays alſo, that the rains are frequent and violent on the middle paſſage, 
but that in thoſe ſhips, in which he ſailed, they never covered the gratings 
with a tarpawling, but made a tarpawling awning over the booms: Notwith- 
ſtanding which he has ſeen the ſlaves after a rain panting for breath, and in 
ſuch a ſituation, that the ſeamen have been obliged to get them immediately 
upon deck, fearing otherwiſe that they would immediately faint and die. 


Mr. believes that in all the veſlels, in which he failed, platforms 
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Wich reſpect to the treatment of flaves, while on board the ſhips, they Cat of nine 
are uſed well in ſome, and as badly in others. The latter mode of treat- fails made 


ment is in general productive of bad conſequences, as may be ſeen in ſome auch inlaid 
of the following inftances. 2 | b | "AY 


When Captain died, his chief mate Mr. ſucceeded to the Slaves 
command of the . On his arrival to ſuch command, he ordered Mr. 19881 
to make him a cat of nine tails, and to inlay each of the tails of it board the — 
with three pieces of wire. With this cat he was accuſtomed to flog the ſlaves, 


and apparently for his diverſion, | 


WY. 
On a certain day, on the paſſage from Benin to , While the ſaid Women 

Captain was at dinner, the ſlaves 1 to be making a noiſe jump over- 
over his head. He immediately roſe up, and taking with him the wire ard. 
cat before- mentioned, went amongſt them. The ſlaves, having often be: 
fore experienced his fury, were immediately thrown into conſternation, 
Six women inſtantly jumped overboard. - Five of them were drowned. 
The ſixth having been taken up and ſaved, was afterwards by the Cap- 
tain's orders hoiſted up to the yard-arm, and from thence let down into the 
water, and this was repeated fo often, that ſhe had nearly ſhared the fate of 
the other five. Th 


At another time, a noiſe being made in the mens rooms, Captain Others tor- 

ſelected eight of them for puniſhment. Theſe he ordered to be tied up by tured by 

their wriſts to the booms. He flogged them with the cat before-inentioned — 

in a very cruel manner: but, not thinking this a ſufficient puniſhment, he Thumbs rot 

ordered thumb- ſcrews to be fixed upon them; in conſequence of which the off they 
Ee. 


thumbs of ſome of them mortified and rotted off, and they died. di 


It is not uavifual wich the Gawns, whether, Grom: a love of liberty, Eo ill Slows foo- 
treatment, as before deſcribed, from a ſpirit of vengeance, or other eauſes, quently riſe. 
to attempt to riſe upon the crew. | 7 


The True Blue of Liverpool was cut off at ſea by the ſlaves on board, and Riſe on the 
all the white people, but three or four, were killed. Theſe, together with the True pie 


ſlaves, were taken up by another veſſel. 7+ — moſt of 
At another time an attempt was made by the ſlaves to riſe upon the crew were e 


of the Africa, a Briſtol Guinea-man, and then lying in New Calabar River. Africa 
They had already extricated themſelves from their irons, and were forcing three killed 
open the barricado door, when Mr. and ſeven ſeamen in the 's —eight ſe- 
boat, well armed with piſtols and cutlaſſes, got on board. They immedi- mou for l 
ately mounted the barricado, and fired over the heads of the ſlaves; but this 9 
not deterring them from their deſign, they fired among them, in conſequence 
of which one man ſlave was killed. 


Notwithſtanding this, the ſlaves made a ſecond attempt, but not ſucceed- 

g, went forward. Mr. and the reſt followed them with their arms. 
Some of the ſlaves, upon ſeeing them advance, jumped overboard, others 
ran below, and others ftaid upon deck. Among the latter they fired again 
and killed two. | 


Being now ſubdued, and afterwards ſecured, eight of them were ſelected 
for an example. They were tied up to the rough tree, and every perſon 
in the boat, as well as every one of the crew of the Africa, 
flogged them till from wearineſs they could flog no more. The Captain of 
the Africa then heated the tormentor = cook's tongs, and the a7 hl 

Ke t 


| 1 


ſtrument for ſpreading plaiſters, and burned their fleſh, This operation 
being over, they were confined and taken below. | L * 


ſays, that in his firſt voy- 


2 3 8 Number With reſpect to the loſs of ſlaves, Mr. g f 
_ purchaſed age on board the , they purchaſed about 350, and buried 5 ; that in 


—_ and loft, the they purchaſed about 370, and buried about 100; and that in 
_— 1 wn £2” the ſecond voyage in the ——— they purchaſed about 350 as before, and 
_ pond . buried about 200. At this time they have taken up eight or ten dead in a 
= Dreadful morning. The rooms and platforms of the ſlaves were at this juncture like 
A fituation on one continued ſcab; for the ſmall pox had broken out among them, and 
X -  accountofit. had occaſioned the prodigious loſs now mentioned. In the reſt of the yoy- 

ages which Mr. made, they always buried ſome ſlaves: but how 


many he does not now recollect. 


Method of Mr. ſays, that ſome ſeamen go voluntarily into the ſlave trade, 
procuring and for various reaſons : Some, becauſe they have been every other voyage 
ee but that to Guinea, and they are deſirous of trying it: others, becauſe they 
ſlave trade Have an affection for an old ſhip-mate, who has perhaps ſhipped himſelf 
for Guinea, and they are willing to be with him : Theſe and other reaſons 
induce them often to go there; but by far the greater part of them go from 
neceſſity. Some of theſe embark in it from want, and becauſe the Weſt 
Indiamen and others having ſailed, they can get no other employ. Others 
are threatened by their landlords, who have purpoſely gotten them into debt, 
and are obliged to go to avoid a goal : others are taken from the goal it- 
ſelf, whither they have been put for that purpoſe, many inſtances of which 
have come under his own knowledge. Mr. has ſeen as fine ſeamen 


5 in the ſlave trade as in any other whatever. 


Are paid The treatment which the ſeamen undergo, who are employed in the ſlave 

in ourrencye” trade, in whatever point of view it is conſidered, cannot be ſufficiently re- 
boy, * probated. Mr. ſays, that in all his ten voyages he was obliged to 
ture and receive half his wages at the port of delivery, in currency inſtead of ſterling. 
uantity of He aſſerts alſo, that no ſeaman whatever, in all the ten voyages alluded to, 
ther pro- had any ſhelter or place where he could put his head during the whole 
9 of the Middle Paſſage, but that every one was expoſed night and day to the 
barrel. inclemency of the weather: that the proviſions on board the ſlave ſhips are 
not only very bad, but are dealt out ſo ſparingly, that the crew are often 

put to great pain from the calls of hunger; that the very largeſt allowance, 

which he himſelf ever had, was but four ounces of beef or when 

boiled, per day, and five pounds of bread. per week; and that the ſmalleſt 

allowance was three pounds of bread per week, and the ſame quantity of 

beef or pork as before mentioned per day, and that they were obliged to get 


their water from a gun barrel, to be fetched from the maſt head, 


Cruel treat- With reſpect to the ill uſage of ſeamen in other points, Mr. —— gives 


ment of them ' ; 
ard the be following particulars ; 


Phoenix. 


Caſe of When he was on board the in New Calabar River, the Phoenix 

Thomas from Briſtol, ' commanded by Captain Biſhop, was lying there. Captain 

_— and Biſhop was a very ſevere man, and behaved in a very barbarous manner 

| die at Forie, to his crew. At one time in particular, he miſſed a ſmall piece of ham. 

© He immediately manned his yawl, and ſent after the ſeamen who were 

gone to cut wood for the veſſel. Immediately on their return on board, they 

| were obliged to receive from the doctor, and to take an emetick, in order 

1 that he, Captain Biſhop, might know who had eaten it. He had not how- 

1 2 | ever the ſatisfaction of puniſhing any of them on that occaſion, for no 
"4 ſigns of a thief were to be found. 5 5 | TELE : | 
13 1 ; n 
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In this and other. ways the ſeamen of the Phoenix were ill uſed, and the 
| oppreſſion of the Captain was at laſt ſo ſeriouſly felt by them, that they grew 
_ quite weary of their lives. Six of them accordingly took the yawl, and left 
him in New Calabar River, determined to ſuffer any hardſhips rather than 
ſtay in their own veſſel. It was not long, however, before they were taken by 
the natives in their war canoes, and brought, to Forje, a ſmall town in the 
mouth of New Calabar River. Captain Biſhop, on being made acquainted 
with their capture, ordered them to be chained by the neck, legs, and 
arms, and to be kept there. He ordered alſo that only a plaintain per day 
ſhould be given them. Thomas Jones, who was one of them, an excellent 
ſeaman, and a ſhip-mate of Mr. 's, became in conſequence of his 
ſituation, raving mad, and, deprived of all ſuſtenance, died in his chains. 
The remaining five ſoon ſhared his fate, and died alſo in their chains at Forje. 


Mr. ſays, that on board the his own ſhip, the ſeamen were 
alſo very ill uſed. He has ſeen Captain kick them about repeatedly, 
and beat them with his fiſt, and with ropes, and with any thing that he 
could firſt lay his hand upon, on the moſt trifling occaſions. 


The gunner of the was one day acting as centinel over the ſlaves. On board the 
Captain —— upon ſeeing him, deſired him to look forward. The gunner —. Caſe 
made him no reply, but ſaid privately to himſelf, © I could very willingly nd <= 10k 
<«.turn my muſket upon you, or words to that effect. The Captain over- 
hearing him, ordered him to be tied up. He flogged him in an unmerciful 
manner with his own hands, In about four days atterwards the gunner died. 


Mr. —— fays, that in Guineamen, when the ſeamen were juſt at the laſt Seamen a- 
gaſp, and died in a day or two afterwards, or on the ſame day, he has ſeen buſed when 
them beaten about, and compelled to do their duty by force, nor have in- 3 4 
dulgences of any kind been granted them. On board the —— a ſeaman es. 
was in ſo weak and feeble a ſtate, that it was dangerous for him to go up to 
the maſt- head to fetch the gun barrel, to enable him to drink. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, he was debarred from having his water in any other way. The 
poor man at length, on account of extreme thirſt, was obliged to attempt 
to go. He aſcended as well as he could; but, when he had gotten up about 
half way on the main ſhrouds, he called out for help. Mr. — accor- 
dingly with another went up to him, and by means of their aſſiſtance he 
came down, but was unable to get up as far as the gun barrel, neither were 
they permitted to fetch it for him. Mr. — at length, after much in- 
treaty, prevailed upon the ſurgeon to give him a decoction, but the ſailor 
died in a few days. SIGN 


* — 


On board the ———, another ſhip, in which Mr. was, the ſame On board the 
ſort of treatment prevailed. The cabin boy, who went by the name of 2 Nw 
was ſingularly oppreſſed. Mr. , the chief mate ſeemed to take a delight bo. owns 
in perſecuting him. It happened one day, that the tea kettle, the manage- himſelf. 
ment of which belonged to this boy, was not boiled in time; upon which 
the aforeſaid chief mate threatened to beat him, as ſoon as ever the break- 
faſt ſhould be over. | | 


The poor, boy, on account of his former ill uſage, was terrified at his 
threat, and betook himſelf to the lee fore chains. When the breakfaſt, 
however, was over, the chief mate came out of the cabin, and, not forget- 
ting his promiſe, took a piece of rope out of his pocker, calling out at the 
ſame time, Paddy.” —The. boy, ſeeing, and hearing this, and perceiving 


alſo that Mr. was approaching towards him, immediately jumped + 
into the ſea, which was. very high at the time, and was drowned, This 


BK; At 


happened on the outward-bound paſſage. 


5 General de- Mr. 


[©] 


Caſe of At another time when the veſſel was lying at Benin, James Alliſon, was 
po Alli- very ill, Mr. —— ordered him down into the womens room to {crape it. 
on=—dies. The above Alliſon accordingly went, but, having received ſeveral bruiſes 
before by means of a rope uſed upon him by Mr. „which bruiſes oc- 
caſioned him to be in a feeble ftate, he was unable to perform the allotted | 

taſk. Upon this Mr. aſked him why he did not proceed in his work. 

He replied, © that he was really unable.” He had no ſooner uttered theſe words, 

than Mr. threw an handſpike at him from the deck, which ſtruck 

him with great violence upon the breaſt. In conſequence of the blow he im- 

mediately fell down, and, though he began to recover a little afterwards, he 


lived but four days. 


ſays, that the treatment of the ſeamen in this ſhip was cruel 

; ſcription of from the very beginning to the end of the voyage; that ropes and hand- 

* ſpikes were in common uſe, and that the ſeamen were alſo kicked and beaten 
with the fiſt for only imaginary faults. He ſays alſo that he cannot now 
recollect any more ſpecifick inſtances of ill uſage, but can aſſert with truth, 
in general terms, that ſeamen were very ill uſed in thoſe ſhips, in which he 
ſailed in the ſlave trade. | 


On board the In a former paragraph it was ſaid that the ſlaves attempted to riſe on board 

Africa of the Africa, a Briſtol Guineaman, and then lying in Old Calabar River. On 

Briſtol- Caſe board this veſſel was a black ſeaman, who afted in the capacity of a cook. 

of the cook This man was ſuſpected of having encouraged the ſlaves to riſe, as before 
Rated, and of having furniſhed them with the cooper's tools, in order that 
they might knock themſelves out of irons. | 


From this ſuppoſition merely, and without any proof of the fact, he was 
ordered into the main-top : A neck-collar was there put upon him, and he 
was Chained to the main-maſt head. In this fituation he was obliged to re- 
main night and day. He had only one plaintain and one pint of water per 
day allowed him: nor had he any other covering than one pair of long trow- 
ſers, to ſhield him from the inclemency of the night. 


The Africa at length, having completed her cargo, dropt down the river, 
in order to leave the coaſt. The Captain, however, coneeiving the puniſh- 
ment, inflited upon the cook, to have been of too ſhort a duration, ſent him 
on board the —, in which Mr. was, to have it continued there, He 
was accordingly chained in the ——*s main-top, and had the fame allowance 
of plaintain and water, as in the former veſſel. Having been in the main-tops 
of the two veſlels for about five weeks, that is, three weeks in that of 
the firſt, and a fortnight in that of the ſecond, and having experienced 
inconceivable miſery in both, he was relieved by death. 


The above unfortunate man was at the time of his death a moſt ſhock- 
ing ſpectacle; for, about three days before, he had been delirious; and had 
attempted to free himſelf from his fetters. In the ſtruggle, the chain that 
confined him, had rubbed the ſkin from ſeveral parts of his body: the neck 
collar too had found its way to the bone. Hunger and oppreſſion had 
reduced him to a ſkeleton. Theſe circumſtances contributed to make his 
appearance horrible. Mr. — lent an hand to heave him out of the 
top into the river, and from that circumſtance ſaw the ſituation he was in. 
ths remains were immediately devoured by the ſharks. | 


8 Mr. ſays, that in his firſt voyage in the ——, about 25 ſeamen 

were loſt to the beſt of his knowledge out of about 35; and in his ſecond, 
about 15 out of 35; and in his third, about 24 out of about 35 or 3). 
In this voyage Captain Penny, one of the delegates from Liverpool, in 
| Oppoſition 


1 - 


. oppoſition to Sir William Dolben's Bill, was ſecond mate. This gentle- 


man afterwards commanded the Cavendiſh. In the 35 were buried 
before they came to Virginia. In the about 15 or 16 on the coaſt 
and in the Middle Paſſage. In the —— about 535. In the about 4. 
In the latter veſſel ſeveral of the ſeamen were carried ſick and lame into 
the Weſt Indies. | EY 


Mr. 


ſays, that he has ſeen ſeamen in the different Weſt India Dreadful 


iſlands, but particularly in Jamaica, lying on the wharfs and other places fituation of 


in an ulcerated and helpleſs ſtate. Some of theſe he had known before, 
and knew alſo that they were ſuch as had been diſcharged or had deſerted 


uch as are 
put adrift in 
the Weſt 


from Guineamen on their arrival there, Of others he enquired how they Indies— 


came into that ſituation, and to what veſſels they belonged. Their uſual Fate of many 
reply was, That they came out of Guineamen, and that they were unable chere 


to get their pay.” On aſking them how they could think of leaving 

their ſhips before they received their wages, they replied, © That they 

Choſe rather to come on ſhore than ſtay on board, and be uſed in a barba- 
rous manner.” 


The above people he has ſeen begging about and driven to ſuch diſ- 
treſs, that he — often carried them a little proviſions from his own 
ſhip. He has ſeen them ulcerated from the knee pan to the ankle, and 
in ſuch a ſtate, that no ſhip whatever would receive them. He has 
ſeen them alſo dying on the wharfs through hunger and diſeaſe, and 
inſtances have come before, him of negroes carrying their dead bodies 
to Spring Path to be interred. 


Mr. being once in a Weſt Indiaman at Barbadoes, was ac- 
cuſtomed to go on ſhore to the watering wharf, He has ſeen there 
ſeveral Guinea ſeamen in great diſtreſs, and in want of the common 
neceſſaries of life, with their legs in an ulcerated ſtate, eaten up by 
the chicres, and their toes rotting off, without any perſon. to give them 
any aſſiſtance, or to take them in. On this wharf a ſhed had been built, 
in order that the ſlaves in wet weather might get under it and be dry, In 
this ſhed he has ſeen them lying, nor had they any other place to go to, 
except that a negro was now and then kind enough to take them into his 
hut. : | 


Mr. —— is therefore ſtrongly of opinion, that a very conſiderable 
number of thoſe ſeamen, who from cruel uſage are forced to deſert in the 
Welt Indies from the different Guineamen that arrive there, annually pe- 
riſn, after having experienced a ſtate of miſery, which no pen can be equal 
to the taſk of deſcribing. 
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SUBSTANCE 


OF THREE 
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Taken from ſeveral Converſations with him, and 
his on Papers. 


No. VIII. 
No. VIII. R. ——— was three voyages to the coaſt of Africa for ſlaves. In 
Situation & the firſt and fecond he was too young to take much notice of the 


qualification trade. In the third, to which he wiſhes to confine himſelf, and which was 
to giveevi- made in the year 1776, he commanded a ſhip called the , from the 
dence. port of London to the Gold Coaſt. 


Productions Mr, ſays, that that part of the coaſt of Africa, which is called the 

— = Gold Gold Coaſt, is rich in many valuable commodities. He has ſeen and pur- 

chaſed ivory, gold duſt, palm oil, ebony, and lignum vitæ. There are a 

variety of other valuable woods, with the names of which he is unac- 
quainted. 


Character f The people on the Gold Coaſt are very clever as manufacturers, which 
the natives their working on iron, gold, cotton, and other articles, ſufficiently evince. 
might de They are hardy and robuſt in their conſtitution, and withal very induſtri- 


h 
1 ous. They are much attached to trade and commerce, and Mr. has 


commerce, no doubt, but that they would very gladly embark in any plan that might 
be pointed out to them, however laborious the employment, if encourage- 
ment were but given them. 


Mr. 
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Mr. === has been informed by the black chiefs and traders, that ſome gome of 
of the natives are reduced to ſlavery in conſequence of their crimes. The them become 
crimes that merit ſuch puniſhment, are murder, adultery, and theft. Some flaves in 
alſo become flaves in conſequence of debt. He bought himſelf an whole 2 
22 who were ſold to pay a debt contracted by the huſband and the and debt. 
ather. | 


The age order of ſlaves he ſuppoſes to conſiſt of kidnapped people, The great 
or people fraudulently and forcibly taken off, either by individuals, who bulk of them 
have lain in wait for them, or by parties, that have gone out for the pur- — cg 
poſe of catching all they might meet with, or of falling upon the ſkirt of a kid, | 
village by ſurprize. The latter is an act of publick robbery, though it has 
been falſely termed war. Mr. never ſaw any of the natives ſtolen, but 
he once purchaſed a boy, whom he brought to England and educated, 
This boy informed him, that he had been kidriapped out of a garden by 
ſome black men, and carried away from home. He has heard the ſame 
tale from others, and therefore believes that this method is much practiſed 
in the country. 


Children on 
| board the 
He is farther induced to believe it, becauſe there were ſeveral young without any 
| ple on board his ſhip, from the age of four to twelve, who had no re- 8 
Heins on board. fm then, 
Another circumſtance, which has influenced him in his opinion, is the bake? > 
following. He was once on the coaſt when there was a great war between nations— 
two nations. At that time all trade was ſtopped. Not a ſlave was brought trade ſtop- 
from the country to market, till the palavar or peace was ſettled. When ped—ceaſes 
the war ceaſed, then people were brought in, and trade became as briſk as 5 
before. Mr. —— always underſtood that priſoners of war between kings priſoners re- 
and princes were never immediately ſold, but kept as ranſomers till the ported to be 


diſpute was over, when moſt of them were exchanged, and but a few exchanged. 


By theſe circumſtances it would appear, that war puts an end to theſe de- Robbery i rag 
predations, making it unſafe for people to go out and rob, and to return with . = 
their booty; but that on the ceſſation of a war, theſe practices are reſumed the ſlave 
with ſafety, for then it is that the trade becomes as britk as before, whereas trade. 
during its continuance trade was ſtopped. No flames 6 

| board the — . 

He begs leave to mention another circumſtance, which has contributed 2 
alſo to make him form ſuch an opinion, which is, that he never ſaw any def 
ſlaves brought down to be fold, that had been ever wounded with any wea- | (ripe "cog 
pon of war. : often frau- 
| dulently 

Mr. — has repeatedly heard of captains of Guineamen, taking off the taken off 


natives either by treachery or force, but never ſaw any inſtances of it him- — 
ſelf. | 


The great men of the country have their ſaves, whom Mr. ſuppo- 8 
ſes to have been chiefly ſlaves by birth, It is the buſineſs of theſe to at- — 
tend their maſters, to row and manage their canoes, and do other menial ell uſed 


offices. He never ſaw them beaten or ill uſed on any occaſion, in Africa. 


The black traders, who ſpeak the Engliſh and other languages, and are Method of 
very clever at calculation, travel inland for flaves, whom they bring down bringing 
to the coaſt both by land and water. The number brought down at a time _ down-- 
is very uncertain. They are put into priſons or guard houſes, till they are FE na 
ſold. The Europeans always examine before they buy them. They look trader 
| principally truſted with 


goods--leave 


relations in 


pawn. 


(4) 


principally at their teeth and limbs. Slaves muſt be ſcarce indeed, if any 
are purchaſed that are ſickly. As ſoon as the bargain is made, they are 
brought on board in canoes, with their arms pinioned and ſecured, It may 
be mentioned here, that the black brokers receive goods on credit, for the 
reimburſement of which in ſlaves, they. leave their relations as pledges. 


Theſe are uſually called pawns. 


Medium 

of exchange 
—its value-- 
value of a 
man and 


The medium of exchange on the Gold Coaſt is called an ounce. An 
ounce is valued at (4. and an acky at 55 currency, but the one £2 and the 
other 2s. 64. in trade, ſo that 16 ackies make an ounce, - A man in the 
year 1776, was valued at rather more than 9 ounces, and a woman at more 


woman flave than 7. The following account may help to elucidate the matter. 


 — aflort- 
ments for 
the purchaſe 
of each. 


Slaves look 
dejected 
when 
brought on 
board — men 
ut into 
irons— ſail 
in the night. 
Reaſon why. 


their native ſhore. In the 


Tonnage of 
the —— 
Number of 


Goods for one Man, value. | Goods for one Woman, value. 
oz. ack. | oz. ack, 
1 Roll Tobacco - - x $8 | 1 Roll Tobacco - - - 1 8 
3 Ankers Brandy - - - x 8 | 2 Ankers Brandy = - - 1 o 
1 Caſe Geneva - - - o 6 [I Caſe n 0 6 
3 Chintz - - - - - o 8 | 1x Gun - - - - 0 6 
x Cotton - o 8 | 1 Quarter Barrel Powder - o 8 
r - - 0 0©:j: Cailce -'-.- 0 10 
1 Red Romal - - - - o 8 | 1 Cotton - - - - - o 8 
% 6 '|r Chntz - - 0 $8. 
1 Half Barrel Powder - x .o |1 Patch - - - 0 6 
x Gun - - - '- - - o 6 | 1 Dean Romal- - - - © 6 
1 Chillloe - - - - - © 10 | 1 Sootditto - - - - o 6 
5s Ackies Gold - - 0 10 | 1 Keg Tallow - - - 0 3 
SLRs - - - - o '1$ | 4 Lead Bay - - - - ©. . 2 
; Sets = - - - - © 2 [2 Iron Bars - - © 4 
1 Half Say - - 0 10 | 1 Acky Gold - o 1 
1 Acky Gold Taker - - © 1 | 1 Acky Gold Taker - - © 1 
9 24 1.4 
Sterling J 18 6 3 Sterling £ 14 7 6 
— | PING * 


When the ſlaves firſt come on board, they appear to be very dejected. 
The men are immediately put in irons, and continue in them generally 
during the whole of the Middle Paſſage. They are faſtened together by 
theſe in couples, both at the wriſt and ankle. Theſe irons very frequently 
chafe their fleſh, and would produce ſores, if not taken off and put upon 
their wriſt and ankle on the other ſide. When they are all on board, it is 
uſual to attempt to leave the coaſt in the night, that they may be out of 
ſight of the land by the morning, ſo that when they are brought upon 
deck, they may not be in that agony of mind, which they would have con- 
ſtantly been in, while they had ſeeh themſelves gradually departing from 
„though they had loſt ſight of the land 
when they were brought upon deck, they appeared gloomy, diſcontented, 
and ſullen, in which ſtate they continued for ſome days. Whenever Mr. 
looked at them, they frowned, bit their nails, and in the language of 
their country curſed him in a bitter manner. 


It is common in moſt ſhips to ſtow the ſlaves ſo thick together, that they 
have not room to turn. Mr. has frequently ſeen ſuch a number on 
board a veſſel, that they have not had as much room as their length multi- 
UT into their breadth would contain. In the ——, which was of the 

urthen of 200 tons, only 230 ſlaves were taken from the coaſt, notwith- 
ſtanding 
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have done it. 
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ſtanding which, the ſlaves had but juſt room to ſtow. The height between fituation - 
decks was about 5 feet, and there was no platform. Mr. 


the advantage of wind fails. He had moreover a very good fick birth, 
which very few ſhips in the trade have. Though he was thus extraordinarily 


fitted out, yet the ſlaves continually complained of heat. There were, how- paſſage. 
ever, times when they ſuffered more than at others. This was during the 
rains, which are frequent and violent on the Middle Paſſage, for on theſe 


occaſions the gratings were obliged to be covered over, that the ſlaves 
might be kept dry. At theſe times he has ſeen them faint and languiſh- 


ing, ſo much ſo, that he has been obliged to bring ſome of them upon 


deck, and releaſe them from their irons, otherwiſe he is confident that they 
would have been ſoon ſuffocated. One of the greateſt, ſcenes of miſery he 
almoſt ever ſaw, was that of the ſlaves ſtanding under the gratings, ready 
to drop with heat, and a want of air, their tongues all the time hanging 
out of their mouths, Mr, ——— was ſo ſenſible of their pain, as to have 
invented fans for their relief. Mr. —, notwithſtanding the diſtreſs 
they experienced, was ſo fortunate as to ſee his endeavours rewarded, by 
carrying into the Weſt-Indies alive, all thole whom he took from the 
coaſt. | ; | 


The ſlaves are uſually in fine weather brought upon deck at eight in the Time and 


morning, and at five in the afternoon are turned below. They are fed nature of 
their meals 


length of th 
beans, yams, oatmeal, peas, and in ſhort, vegetable food, well ſeaſoned pa dn ; 


with pepper and ſalt. No flaye has more than a pint of water per day to water 
drink. In the Middle Paſſage (which from the Gold Coaſt is uſually on ſhortened. 


twice in the day. Their food conſiſts of boiled rice, Indian corn, horſe 


an average eight weeks) Mr. was obliged to ſhorten the allowance 


of water to half a pint per day. He was not, however, driven to the ne- 


ceſſity of throwing any of them overboard, though he has heard that others 


While the ſlaves are upon deck, it is thought adviſeable, for the ſake of Compelled 
their health, that they ſhould take exerciſe. For this purpoſe, one of the to dance. 


ſlouteſt of the black boys is generally choſen, and a cat of nine tails is put 
into his hand. It is his buſineſs to give the ſignal to the reſt of them to 
begin their motions, If they \refuſe to jump and dance about, it is his 
office alſo to whip them. 18 | * 


* 


Ila ſome veſſels the ſlaves riſe, and the inſurreRion is attended with bad Lay a plot 
conſequences, They had laid a plot alſo on board the , for the ſame to riſe— 
purpoſe, but being detected before they could put it into execution, it Nr. 


ended without bloodſhed on either ſide. 


When the ſlaves arrive in the Weſt-Indies, they are prepared for ſale, Arrive in the 


Weſt Indies. 
Prepared for 
fale—refuſe 


Gun-powder and ſulphur mixed with lime juice, is applied to ſuch as have 
the diſorder called the craw craws. This preparation is rubbed hard into 
the parts of the ſkin that are affected, by an iron hoop. Cauſtick is alſo 


applied to the yaw ſpots, to burn them off. Having undergone the opera- Method of 
tion, they are anointed with palm oil. In healthy voyages there may be diſpoſing of 


about ten in an hundred that are ſickly, in unhealthy weather there is no rule. 
When they arrive, the ſickly are generally ſold by vendue or public auction, 
and are bought chiefly on ſpeculation by the Jews. Some do not fetch 
more than two dollars per head. There are others in ſuch a ſtate, that no 
one is found to purchaſe them. Theſe lie on board till they die, which 
Mr. has ſeen, but he never ſaw any of them thrown overboard till 


„ 


they were dead. 
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Sold by Mr. —— ſays, that the agents in the Weſt-Indies never concern them. 

ſcrambie— ſelves, whether they ſeparate relations and friends by the mode of ſale, He 

deſcription informed thoſe in Grenada, to whom his veſſel was conſigned, that among 

ER. his ſlaves were many relations, who had diſcovered ſuch an attachment to 

ſeparated. each other, as to have been inſeparable, and to have partaken of the ſame 
food, and to have ſlept on the ſame plank during the voyage, and he intreated 
that theſe and others might be ſold to the ſame maſter. The agents onl 
laughed at him for his humanity, told him that it would be an unuſua 
caſe, and that it was his and their buſineſs to ſell them to the beſt advant- 

age. They therefore deſired him to prepare them for immediate ſale, and 

for that ſpecies of it, which is called the ſcramble. Mr. was accord- 
ingly obliged to comply. He brought his ſlaves on ſhore, and conducted 
them to an area, hired and darkened for the purpoſe. He took care in this 
ſituation to place the huſband cloſe to his wife, and all ſuch together as 
were connected by conſanguinity or attachments. He deſired them to take 
hold of each other's hands, and to cling togerher as faſt as they could, in 
order. if poſſible that the rope, uſed by the ſcramblers, might include them 
all. This they did, but the confuſion was ſo great, when the ſignal was 
given, and the ruffians ruſhed in, that ſeveral of them were parted, and pro- 
bably met no more. There was nothing but ſhrieking and diſmay ; / wel 
fainted, others were knocked down and trampled upon: in ſhort, the ſcene 
cannot be properly or adequately deſcribed. | 
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Uſed cruelly Mr, is of opinion, that the flaves in the Britiſh colonies are vſed in 
in the © general in a very barbarous manner. As a proof of it, he will give two or 
8— B inſtances; which now ſtrike him. l 


Young ne- He once ſaw a very fine young woman in the iſland of Barbadoes, for a 

groe woman very flight offence to her miſtreſs, ſtretched our with her belly on the 

puniſhed, ground, and quite naked, receive thirty-nine laſhes, Every cut of the whip 
— blood from her fleſh, TY 
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Uſuat mode He has ſeen four or five negroe boys and girls tied up by their hands to 

of puniſh- the ram's horns of a crane, and by means of the machine lifted from the 

. ground. Their whole weight was ſuſpended by their wriſts. In this ſitua- 
tion they were flogged with a buſh of black ebony, which has ten times 
more prickles upon it than the green thorn buſh of this country. The 
blood iſſued out at every ſtroke, and, to increaſe the pain, the buſh was 
conſtantly dipped into ſalt water. | | 


2 At another time he was on a viſit at a plantation, upon which were ſeve- 
besten hes ral ſlaves, whom he had brought from Africa, and among theſe an old 
offence, woman and three daughters. On inquiring for them, he was much ſur- 
| prized to hear they were at work in the field, as he had not fold them 
more than three days before. Upon this he walked ont to ſee them before 

dinner. When he entered the field, he diſcovered the old woman at work 

with her hoe, who no ſooner ſaw, than ſhe ran to meet him, and out of joy- 

fulneſs ſeized his hand. He inquired of her what had become of her 

daughters. She pointed them out at work, when one of them, of the age 

of ten or eleven, happening to turn her head on one fide and to ſee then 

together, immediately left her work, and ran to join them, The overſeer 

finding her running off, and directing her ſteps to Mr. 

He had time however to take up a large clod of earth, and to throw it at 

her as ſhe was running. It unfortunately hit her between the ſhoulders, 

and brought her down to the ground. He came up with her before ſhe 

Was able to riſe, and beat her, as ſhe lay with her face upon the earth, in 

the moſt unmerciful manner, with a cow ſkin, Mr. immediately ran 


, ran after her. 


to 
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to the ſpot, and ſtopped his arm, exclaiming at the ſame time againſt his 
cruelty. He apologized by ſaying, that the chief overſeer had ordered him 
not to let a ſlave leave the place of his ſtation without permiſſion, and that 
it would be impoſſible to carry on the buſineſs of the plantation, in which 


were upwards of 200 negroes, and only three white men, unleſs he was ſtrict 
and ſevere on every occaſion. „ 8 


With reſpect to the ſeamen in the ſlave trade, Mr. — ſays, that ſome Method of 
enter voluntarily into it, not knowing the ill treatment practiſed in ſhips procuring © 
that perform theſe voyages. Others get into debt to crimps and land- ſeamen for 
lords, who are employed by African merchants and captains, to enſnare the mee waa 
giddy and thoughtleſs, by keeping them in a ſtate of intoxication till the 
veſſel is ready to fail. They have then their option to go to Africa, or to 
goal, 


The victualling of ſeamen on board merchant ſhips, is generally left to uſe the gun- 
the a ang ſome of whom give them good allowance, and others again barrel. 
keep them very ſhort. The gun barrel is generally made uſe of in veſſels 
trading for ſlaves, to ſave the water. The laſt man who uſes it, carries it 
to the maſt head. The next that wants it muſt fetch it down. The weak 
and ſickly (and particularly if landſmen) do it at the hazard of their 
lives. | | 


When a man is ſick, very little notice is taken of him, except to abuſe Abuſed 
him. He is called a ſkulking idle raſcal. If he ſhould be lame by Guinea when fick. 
worms or ulcers, he is made to grind corn, and to do the dirty work of the 
ſhip. In ſhort he is never ſpared. | | 


Seamen, whether ſick or well, are never allowed to ſleep below on the Have no _ 


Middle Paſſage. They are expoſed to the heavy dews and rains at night, ſhelter or 


and to the ſcorching rays of the ſun by day. They have no ſhelter. On covering, 
their arrival in the Weſt-Indies, they are obliged to take half their wages in 
the currency of the iſland, where the ſlaves are ſold. 


The ſeamen in the ſlave trade are uſed worſe beyond all comparifon, than Barbarouſſy 
in any other, Mr. —— has ſeen them flogged by their officers on the uſed by their 
lighteſt occaſions. He has ſeen them alſo beaten with ropes, knocked oficers. 
down with billets of wood, hand lead, handſpikes, and in ſhort, with what- 
ever weapon firſt came in the way of their officers. The perſon, who failed 
with him as chief mate, had been regularly initiated at Liverpool in this 
trade, and had contracted all the manners and habits of the captains, ſailing 
in it from that port. He was accuſtomed to abuſe the ſeamen on board the 
veſſel, Mr. frequently remonſtrated with him on that ſubject. He, 
was unable, however, to break him of his ferocity by any remonſtrances that 
he made. He at length confined him, and, conſidering him at laſt as incu- 
rable, got rid of him as ſoon as he could. | 


Mr. cannot recolle& what number of ſeamen were loſt in his firſt The loſs of 
two voyages, but in his laſt, he loſt none, or at leaſt, not more than one. He — in the 
ſays, however, that the ſlave trade is the grave of our marine, for that other — 
ſhips have loſt in a very heavy proportion. But a great loſs, not to be ſuch as are 
omitted to be mentioned, is that which ariſes among ſuch ſeamen as either put adrift in 
deſert, or are diſcharged from Guinea-men after their arrival in the Weſt- eee, 
Indies. He has ſeen ſeamen of that deſcription in the ſtreets, and lying ot many of 
about the wharfs, in the greateſt diſtreſs, there, Many of theſe he believes them there. 
actually periſh. He is confident that not five in an hundred ever return to 
Europe, and that thoſe who do are more fit for infirmaries, than for any 

| | employment 
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3 employment afterwards, As one of his Majeſty's officers, he would never 
YM | impreſs a ſraman from a ſlave veſſel, becauſe he ſhould think himſelf want- | 
ing in duty to his ſoverei zn and the ſtate, were he to incorporate in a crew, 
ſuch men as were likely to infect the reſt, or as would retard the operations 

® of a ſhip, being more fit for an hoſpital than for the naval ſervice. 


Date ofthe | Mr, —— does not know whether the ſlave trade is profitable or not. 
| ble Yen He has heart! that ſome of the bills, given in payment for ſlaves, are drawn 
" alſo of pa able after ſight. Some of his own, however, were drawn at cighteen, 
ſlaves. others at twenty-four, and others at thirty months after fight. He has heard 
Alo, that ſome are drawn payable not till three years after they are preſented 
for acceptance, X 
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Taken from his own Papers. 


No. IX. 


IR. — . — was two voyages to the coaſt of Africa for ſlaves. The No. IX. 
firſt in the years 1760 and 1761, as a boy on board the fnow ——, 2 
Taptain —, bound to the Illes de Los, to the windward of Sierra J che corn 


Leon, and from thence to Frederickſburgh in Virginia; the ſecond as a to give evi- 


Carpenter on board the ſhip ——, Captain , 4h the years 1768 and dence. 
1769, bound to Grand Cape Mount, and from thence to St. John's in 
Antigua, and afterwards te South Carolina. Both theſe veſſels ſailed from 
Liverpool. Mr, has been alſo in all the Weſt India iflands. 


Mr. has ſeen ivory, rice, indigo, long and cayenne Productions 
white cotton, a bark ſomething like N ndian corn, * 5 eil, of — — 
Guinea corn, ſugar cane, bees wax, and honey, in large quantities and is Ides de 
on all parts of the coaſt. In ſmaller quantities he has ſeen tobacco, muſk, Los, and 
and a ſpice like all-ſpice. Tobacco and all-ſpice were found only to Grand Cape 


leeward. 


To. the above liſt may be added camwood in t plenty, particu- - 
larly at Shebar in the river Galinas, brown and Mack — cedar in 
abundance, a ſort of red wood that takes a beautiful poliſh, yellow 
ſanders, a wood ſomething like fuſtick, which was cut for fire-wood, 
but which on being ſteeped into water emitted 'a yellow dye; with va- 
rious other woods, the names of which were unknown to him, but which , 
were fit both for cabinet work and dying. | | 


7 | | 
N Mr. 


8 


1 © 


Ingenuity of | ; 8 ſays, that the natives are very clever. He has ſeen graſs 
ne cloths, cloths alſo of cotton, ſome of them (blue and white) others 


manufac- (crimſon, blue and white) but all of them ſtriped; knives, daggers, 

tures; might mats, and other articles of their own manufacture, which were made in 

be brought a neat and uſeful manner, aud is of opinion that if any encouragement 

3 were given them, they would be equal to, as well as deſirous of embark- 

meree. ing in, any new ſpecies of trade. 

Reduced to * 
ſlavery h Mr 


has heard that ſome of the ſlaves are priſoners taken in 


war, and wat, but does not knows it. He has reaſon to believe that ſeveral of 


crimes. them are convicts. Murder, adultery, and theft, are the crimes for which 

| they are 5 to ſlavery. If the evidence is clear in the firftrinſtance, 
the accuſed pe 
Of crimes, adultery is the largeſt ſource of ſupplying the ſlave trade. In all 
caſes there is a trial before the chief man, and the other principal people of 
the place, How far the judges are intereſted in the deciſion Mr. ——— 
does not know, any farther than that the chief man has a tax or tribute 
on every ſlave, He has heard from ſome ſlaves on board that they were 
convicts, but that they had been unjuſtly accuſed. 


Great butt Mr. — is of opinion, that by far the greateſt body of the flaves 
of them by ſhipped from Africa are ſuch as have been made ſo by treachery and 
treachery & force, Being able to talk a little of the language of ſome that were 
_— _ pur on board, he has been, repeatedly informed by them, that they have 
y 5 | ITY *. x p 
had been ſo been way-laid by the natives, and treacherouſly torn away from their con- 
taken. Ob- nexions; wives from their huſbands, and huſbands from their wives. 
— Many of theſe have gotten into the canoes to be brought on board the 
Fro the ſhips with extreme reluctance, and many have been — to be put 


boats. into them by force. 


Trader ſells Mr. does not reſt theſe aſſertions ſolely upon the accounts re- 
| = — ceived from the kidnapped people themſelves, but upon his own know- 
kidnapped ledge. While the lay upon the coaſt, a black man came down 
3 „Dla wich a boy, whom he ſold to a trading veſſel lying there at the ſame time. 
"4 Her As he was travelling home with his goods (the purchaſe of the boy) he 
1 was attacked in the thicket by four men, whe ſtripped him of every thing 
ep.” be had, and brought him to the —— ſhallop, which was then up the river 
85 was in the ſhallop at the time, and 


Galinas, to be ſold. . Mr. 
therefore can ſpeak to the circumſtance. The above man, having been 
purchaſed, was brought to the ſhip. He had not been long there 
before one of the kings came on board, who, hearing his tale, ſent in pur- 
ſuit of the robbers, but without effect. The unhappy captive became 
afterwards ſulky, and would not eat, and he died of grief, while the 
hip lay upon the coaſ. t 


8 "es At another time two black traders informed the Captain of the —— 
ok e that they would procure him two women flaves, if he would aſſiſt them 
*coyed by the in doing it. The Captain accordingly ſent Mr, — with them to the 


traders to diſtance, he believes, of ſome miles from the ws The two young 
_ _ women were accordingly brought down, but under the pretence of ſeeing 


Treacher- à relation at Suggery Bay to the windward of Cape Mount. When they 
ouſly fold had been enticed under this pretence to the water's edge, they were or- 
for laves. dered to be ſwam off on beatd the —'s boat, in a very heavy ſurf, 
Lach of the women between two men. When they were put on board the 

ſhip they were treacherouſly ſold for ſlaves. hs 


5 believes that very epnſderable number of 
Africa annually become ſlaves, either by being way- laid 


with a wound 1 
on * the natives 0 


O n Ex 1 
— In theſe os Mr. 


* 


: 


8 
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n is immediately executed; if doubtful, he is mide a ſlave.” 
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and: ſtolen, or decoyed from home under falſe pretences, and then ſcized 
and fold, Mr. ——— remembers but one to have been wounded with 
any weapon of war, and this was a Portugueze negroe, and a Chriſtian, 


ho had ſome time before been brought off a Portugueze iſland. | 
| N 5 10 a n | g 5 "0 


Belides the ſlaves, who immediately become ſo, in conſequence. of Cauntry 
war, crimes, robbery, or fraud, there are ſome who have been in that faves—their 
ſituation in the country for a long time. Whether theſe were born ſlaves, as 
or whether they were brought from the inland countrygge kept there, very not fo 
Mr. - cannot ſay. Certain he is, however, that theſe, ho gre con- grievous as 
ſidered as the country ſlaves, cultivate the land of their maſters, and that in the colo- 


their labour is by no means ſo exceſſive, nor their treatment ſo bad, as 
in the Britiſn colonies. ber ty D090! 2101 1 1 


The Europeans who frequent the coaſt of Africa do not heſitate to ſteal Kidnapping 
the natives whenever an opportunity is offered them, or to take every — 21 
advantage in their power, of which the following is an unqueſtionable Deſcent on 
inſtance. The Captain of the n with the Captains the village of 
of other ſhips then lying at Great Cape Mount, determined to make * — 
a deſcent on a village at — — for the purpoſe ok getting flaves. Mr. Monte” 
., in conſequence of this, was ordered to take the command of 'a habitants 
boat belonging to the ſhip ——: About twelve o' clock at night the taken by 
boats from the other ſhips came alongſide and joined him. They then ſurprize. 
proceeded together to Mana, to the windward of Grand Cape Mount. 
which was the village fixed upon, and where they were ordered to take 

all upon whom they could lay their hands. When they came there they 
moored their boats to à grapnel, out of the way of the ſurf,” and left in 

each of them two people armed. They were not long before they en- 

tered the huts. They ſeized ſeveral of the inhabitants Without much 

noiſe, for they had previouſly determined to muffle the mouth of every 

one they : ſhould take with handkerchiefs and oakum, and to tie them 
hand and foot together. A woman; however, into whoſe houſe they 
were entering, ſuſpecting what was the matter, ſhrieked aloud and made 
a terrible crying. This threw the village into an immediate alarm. The 
inhabitants ran to their arms, and ruſhed out to defend themſelves. 
They began a ſtraggling fire upon them, which in a little time became 
general. The boats crews, unable” to ſtand againſt it, fled with preci- 
Pitation to the water. Several of them were killed or wounded. in their 
flight. Mr. ——— was ſhot in one of his thighs, the marks of which 
he has now upon him, and five of his people were miſſing, whom, as 
he never ſaw them afterwards, he believes to have been Filled in the. 
ſkirmiſh. - Notwithſtanding theſe diſafters, he had time to bring down 
five women, whom he put into his boat, and conducted afterwards to the 
ſhip. Theſe were carried to the Weſt Indies, and the port being juſt 
opened at South Carolina they were ſold there. er an 


Mr. — fays allo, that it is not unuſual for the Europeans to take away pawns taken” 
ſuch of the natives as have been pur on board them as pawns. Both of. | 
in the — and in the were ſome of this deſcription, who had not | 
been redeemed; and who were therefore carried from the coaſt, and fold 
with the reſt as ſlaves. 6 n | al 
- Mr. has known ſeveral ſlaves to come 8 or goo miles from the Method of 
interior country. Some of them are brought by land, and others by water. bringin 
The men always have their hands tied behind them, and their arms down the 
pinioned. The women and girls are in general unbound, When laveo Cay 
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me by water, they lie or ſit in che bottom of the canoes. From three 
ren is the uſual number at a time. | 2 | 1 


Examined On deigg landed they are confined in yards and ſheds belonging to the 

| n black brokers. The men and women have both of them iron collars 

a * upon them, The men are alſo handcuffed in pairs, and their legs ſhack- 
led. 


n this ſituation they are examined. Their teeth are particularly 
looked to. They are alſo made to jump about, and exert every limb, that it 

. may 25 pe 7 2 "a nw and healthy or not. Having m 
28 proved of, ey are t on d attended by the canoe boys, w 
N e Are with cutlaſes and daggers. * 195 922 


heyy _ At King Town, Grand Junk, in the year 1768 or 1569, a boy, who 
ral of a great was refuſed by Captain „ was killed at the funeral of a great 
man 7 man, the only inſtance which Mr. — recollects of the kind. 


Slaves look When the laves come on board they are put into irons, the men always 

immediately, the women occaſionally. The former are chained by the 
bronzht on wriſts and ankles in pairs, which are frequently ſore from the weight and 
—— friction of the irons. If the wriſt ſhould be ſore, the manacle is taken from 
into irons, it, and both legs are confined, if the ankle ſhould be fore, both hands are 


_ "= fertered. Thele irons are not otherwiſe taken off till the ſhip's arrival at 
the port of delivery. | 


Height of The height of the room in which the flaves were confined on board the 
_— - — Vas about four feet ſix inches. There were no platforms in the 
8 mens rooms, but there were in thoſe of the boys and women. The height 

of their rooms. in the was about five feet fix inches, and there 


were platforms in each of them throughout the veſſel. 


Are much _Mr. —— cannot tell the exact ſpace which each flaye may have 

crowded. to himſelf, but they lie exceedingly crowded, and in a manner one upon 
another, and can neither lic on their backs nor at full length, nor change 
cheir poſture with eaſe, This frequently occaſions — among them, 
in which ſome are diſabled. > X : 


Dreadful f- It is alſo very injurious to their health. They are moſtly bathed in 
pan an ot * ſweat, and ſome of them are ſeen in a fainting and nearly ſuffocated 
of heat. ſtate. They are heard ſhrieking below for air. On being brought 
upon deck, ſome of them faint away, nor is this a wonder, for their 
breath below is as hot as ſteam, and they muſt feel, if they have any 
feeling at all, when expoſed ſo ſuddenly to the air. Mr. —— has 
known inſtances when they have died below, and where one of them 
has not been able to come upon deck, becauſe another chained to his leg 
has been dead, and he was unable to drag the body after him. Mr. _— 

has knocked the dead perſon out of irons. 
an, , The accommodations for the fick (a room in the fore part of the ſhip) 
ee are but little better, and are by no means ſufficient for people in fach a 
refuſing me- ſtate, The ſituation of ſuch is truly wretched. But little care or notice 
Keine. is taken of them. They are ſuffered to die in their own filth, and are 
. then thrown overboard like dogs. If they refuſe the medicines that are 
— loft. _ offered them they are beaten with a cat, their jaws forced open, and the 
. medicines poured forcibly down their throats. The diſorders which they 
dontract ariſe from fretting, their confined ſituation, and bad air. In 
„the —— about 220 were purchaſed, and between 60 and 70 were buried. 
In the —— about 400 were bought, and about 50 loſt, The firſt veſſel 


was 
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was about 120, and the ſecond about 200 tons. There were no windſails 
nor ventilators on board either of them. | | = 


On board the ſlave ſhips are many relations. Mr, ———— has known Relatives in 
father and ſon, and brothers and ſiſters, brought on board, who have the ſame 
joined in lamenting their condition, The men and women are ſepa- 
rated, and kept in ignorance of each other. The diſcovery. of their 
being related to each other is generally made in the port of delivery. 

Mr, —— has known three or four inſtances of women being brought on 
board, who had children ſucking at their breaſts, | 


In good weather the ſlaves are uſually brought upon deck at eight Time and 
o'clock in the morning, where they remain about eight or nine hours, nature of 
or till four or five in the afternoon. They are fed twice a day, namely, heir meals 
at nine in the morning, and in the, afternoon between three and four. 

Their food conſiſts of rice and horſe-beans alternately. There are ten in 

each meſs, and to each meſs is allowed ſix quarts of proviſion, Water is 

alſo ſerved to them at their meals. They have half a pint at each time, 
namely, at nine and four, This is their whole allowance for twenty 

four hours. ban heed UDO bun 

If the weather be bad, they are had up only in rotation, that is, one 
meſs at a time, to take a mouthful of air. When they are up, they take 

their food and water. Having ſtaid about twenty minutes upon deck, 

they are ſent down, and another meſs ſucceeds them. 47 Fil | 


During their ſtay upon deck in fine weather, they are made to dance Compelled 
and ſing. If they refuſe they are flogged, or experience the thumb ſcrew ; to dance. 
and if they dance heavily, lazily, or reluctantly, the cat is uſed to quicken © 
them. 1 an 


here are times when they fing (for it is called finging) of their own Sing—ſab- 
accord. But on theſe occafions the ſubject of their ſongs is mourn. j<% of their 
ful, and contains principally their hiſtory, and the wretchedneſs of their Leech of 
ſituation, This is the way in which they live in the Middle Paſſage. the Middle 
The paſſage from the Illes de Los to Frederickſburg was ſeventeen weeks, Paſlage. 
and from Grand Cape Mount to St. John's, 'in Antigua, about eight. 

The average Middle Paſſage from the leeward coaſt to the Weſt Indies 

is about eight, and from the windward, nine or ten weeks. 


Several of the ſlaves make attempts to jump over board, Gut Mir, <<. Attempt to 
never knew any of them ſucceed, as the crew were conſtantly employed board. 
in watching them. Their reaſon is either to gain their liberty, or to 


drown themſelves in the attempt. 


Several alſo, repining at their condition, refuſe ſuſtenance with a view Refuſe ſafte- 
to ſtarve themſelves to death. This was the caſe both in the and nance--their 
in the They were invariably flogged and beaten to make them eat. — * 
The more obſtinate were tortured with the thumb ſcrew. The mouths one — 
of others were forced open by means of an hard ſtick kept on purpoſe. niſhed. 


* Theſe practices were put into execution upon them in both ſhips, 


Others alſo, to extricate themſelves from ſlavery, attempt to riſe. An Attempt to 
attempt of this kind was diſcovered on board the -— They were, nie in 2 
many of them, unmercifully beaten on this occaſion, ſo much ſo, that one Ncoered— 
or two of them were found dead the next morning. Others had thumb puniſhed. 
ſcrews fixed upon them to make them diſcover the ringleader, | 


0 | It 
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Go mal— It is not unuſual alſo for ſome of the flaves, in conſequence of theic 
ay unihed ſituation, to go mad. Mr. — remembers ſome inſtances of this oa 

board the . When they were found to be delirious, they were 
ſeparated from the reſt and brought upon deck. They were then 7 Rn 


and ironed. A large iron collar was afterwards locked about their necks, 
with chains faſtened to it, which chains were fixed to the ring bolts on 
che deck. All thoſe, whom Mr. recollefts to have been in this 


Arie in When the ſlaves arrive in the. Weſt Indies they are prepared for ſale. 
the colonies, The young ones are made to pull the grey hairs aut of the heads of the 
ers old ones to make them look younger. The Alaves are alſo anvinted with 
for * 1 8 When they are ſufficiently prepared they are expoſed to ſale. 
8 here are no pains taken to avoid a ſeparation of relations, but they are 
tions from ſold as the purchaſer chuſes to buy them. The flaves ſold from the 
js 2 ſepa- and from the were not diſpoſed of by. ſcramble. 


Number On board the there were about 30 refuſe or ſickly flaves. Mr 
_— has ſeen. Dlayes in ſuch an emaciated ſtate, as to fetch only 2 dollars per 
Kickly. bead, and others, for whom no purchaſers could be found on any terms. 
| — were kept on board, either till they became better, or till they 


. 


Allowance Mr. 8 not know the proportion of food that may be iven to 
of food in faves: in the colonies, but believes it to be very ſmall, as he has 
the colonies. 1, wn. many of them take refuge an board the . ſhips of war, who were 


Nn driven to it by hunger. | | 


Nature, du: With-reſpe& to their work, they are worked more or leſs at the choice 

— of the managers, but always hard. In crop time their intervals of reſt are 

— but very ſhort. It is uſual for them in the evening to pick graſs, 

| which is a very tedious and laborious employment. Mr. has fre- 

-- - quently ſeen them puniſhed, : becauſe their bundles were not ſufficiently 
large in the eye of the overſeer. 


It is cuſtamary: to fee ſeveral of them at work in chains. Others are 
-obliged to drag after them a log of wood, and, notwithſtanding the 
weight of it, to keep up with the reſt of the gang: while others, who 
have run away, are diſtinguiſhed with iron collars on their necks, 
and large triangles rivetted on the outſide of them, ſpreading out about 
two feet. Theſe triangles are of iron, and have a ftmilar appearance to 
_-thoſe put upon the necks of ſwine in England, to prevent them from 
„breaking hedges, and ſtraying in the fields at large. The weight of the 
hole may be from ten to twelve pounds. 


Ferie The women are in general cloathed with a ſhort jacket, and a petti- 
Slenthing. coat that comes below their knees, both of which are made of Oſna- 
burg, or a. coarſe kind of ſtuff. The men are cloathed with a frock 
-and a pair of trowſers of the ſame materials. They have each a ſuit of 
theſe once a- year, but have no ſhoes, ſhirrs, ſhifts, hats, or bonnets; and 
they are oftener ſeen with no cloaths above their waiſts than with them. 

The children till about eight or nine are quite. naked. 


Ter pu- Wich reſpect to puniſhment for omiſſions or neglect it is arbitraty. 

minen. Mr. — has frequently ſeen them flogged with a long laſhed whip, 

for no other reaſon than becauſe they were thought to be ſlow in their 
work. The overſeer does as he pleaſes, 


For 
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For regular crimes, however, or what are ſo called, there are regular 
iſhments, There is a perſon called a Jumper, who calls at people's 
ouſes to know if they have any flaves to be flogged, and who gets his 
living by this employment. The flaves who are marked for puniſhment 
are flogged in different ways, They are ſometimes ſtretched out with 
their bellies on the ground. In this caſe there are four negroes to hold 
chem, one at each hand and foot. In this poſture the whip is applied 
to their backs. At other times their hands are faſtened by means of 
irons to a kind of gallows, They are ſuſpended there for a while, when 
2 heavy weight is tied to their feet to prevent them from ſpringing up. 
Confined in this manner they receive the laſh. The whip generally takes 
out a piece of fleſh at every ſtroke. To make the puniſhment more ſe- 
vere, the perſon who flogs them, after having cut the ſlave on one fide of the 
back, changes ſides in order to croſs or chequer it. When this is over the 
poor ſlaves are A flogged. This is done with a ſwitch of ebony, the 
rickles of which epen any bruiſes that have been made on the 
ack, and let out the congealed blood. heir backs are afterwards 
ickled. Mr. has repeatedly ſeen the latter puniſhment inflicted 
boch in Antigua, St. Chriſtopher's, and Jamaica. | | ; 


Theſe puniſhments are ſo often and fo ſeverely inflicted, that it is bs A = 
impoſſible to go among the flaves in the Weſt India iſlands without aha Art 
ſeeing a very great number whoſe 2 are chequered with the laſh, laſh. 


Mr. is of opinion that the preſent decreaſe of flaves in the Their de- 
Weſt India iſlands is to be attributed to ill uſage, the want of marriage creaſe to be 


inſtitutions, and the neglect of ſuch of the negro children as are born. — 
With reſpect to the firſt cauſe, he knows that where flaves have been Io in uſage. 

treated well they have increaſed. One inſtance of which is the following. Inſtance 
A gentleman of the name of Biſhop, who lived in Speights-town, Bar- an eſtate that 
badoes, had not, in the year 1779, purchaſed a Alave ft many years, v7.80 
Notwithſtanding this, his ſlaves had increafed conſiderably. In the year „anted uo 
mentioned they conſiſted of about .150, all of whom, except the very ſupplies 
old ones, were Creoles. This he learnt from Mr. Biſhop himſelf, as well from Africa. 
as from ſeveral of the-flaves whom he ſaw, but he cannot tell in what 

roportion they increaſed. Their increaſe, however, was to be attri- 
ae good uſage and care. W : 


With reſpe&:'to the ſecond, Mr. believes that matrimony is not To a want 
even known among the ſlaves, if he excepts thoſe on the eſtate of Mr.Bifhop, of marriage 
Some attention, he underſtands, is now and then paid to lying-in women, —ͤ 
who have more food at this than at other times, and are indulged with a iying in wo- 
month's ceſſation from labour after lying-in. But this is not always the men. 

caſe, as the cuſtom differs on different plantations. | 


With. reſpe& to the third, the children are tied to their mother's backs, To a neglect 
and accompany them to the field, or they are left in the huts under the of ſuch chil- 


care of an old woman who is paſt her labour, and incapable of nurſing SEO 
them, „ | 


Mr, begs'leave to cloſe his remarks on the Weſt Indian ſlavery Women 
with the following anecdote. On many .plantations ſome of the ſlaves proftitute 
are allowed to go out and work for themſelves, paying their owners a cer- — 
tain weekly ſum. It frequently happens that women, who are thus ſent — 
out, come on board the men of war in great numbers, and proſtitute 
themſelves to the ſeamen to gain the weekly payment for their owners, 
and ſomething additional for themſelves. | 


Mr. 


56 } 


Mr. —— is of opinion that one half of the ſeamen at leaſt who go 

Methods into the flave trade have been ſeduced into the employ. The landlords 
_— 8 encouraged by the merchants and captains, and incited likewiſe by the 

| — ſea- proſpect of two months advance, intice ſeamen into debt, and ſend them 
men for the afterwards purpaſely to priſon, The poor feHows have then an offer made 
laue trade. to them to go-to Guinea, and, deſirous of. regaining their liberty, they 


embrace it. | 


The ſeamen who are found in this trade are in every reſpe& uſed worſe 
Seamen i than in any other. After having experienced a fatiguing voyage, they 
=. are obliged to take one half of the wages due to them when they arrive 
in the Welt Indies, in the currency of the country at which the ſlaves are 

ſold. | 


Natureand They ſuffer alſo exceedingly in point of proviſions. In the and 
uantity of in the the allowance was ſometimes 31b. and at other times 4 lb. of 
cir food. read per week to each man, and half a pound of ſalt damaged beef per 

day. Hungry or not this was their only allowance, | | 


Abuſes - When ſick they had nothing to comfort them, neither wine nor ſpirits, 


when fick. ſo far otherwiſe, that they fared even worſe than before. The ſmall al- 


lowance before given them was then taken away, the Doctor ſaying,” that 
this was the only method to cure them. On theſe occaſions he would 
ſometimes give them an emetick : at others, inſtead of nouriſhment and 
comfort, they were beaten in a barbarous manner, with a large ſupple 
cane, at the end of which was worked in a three inch rope pointed with a 
wall Knot, and called out of diverſion “ grog.“ When the poor people 
were ſo weak and low, that they were unable to crawl out of their tyrants 
way, they were kicked about, the ruffians generally adding at the ſame 
time, Why don't you die and be d— d.“ | | 


Uſe the gun With reſpeC to the water, the ſeamen were allowed to drink it as often 
barrel—the ag they pleaſed, but always through a gun barrel, which they were obliged 
_— flog to fetch ſome times from the top, and at others from the topmaſt croſs- 
or , 6 . 
etchinęe it trees, as often as they wanted it. Whenever a ſeaman had done with it 
for a fick he was !obliged to return it to its place, without permitting another to 
man. make uſe of it while it remained below. Mr. has been flogged 
till he has neatly fainted, for no other reaſon than becauſe he fetched the 
un barrel for a ſeaman, who, in conſequence of ſickneſs, was unable to go 

| 4 it himſelf. 


Have no Another hardſhip, which the ſeamen endure in the ſlave trade, is a want 
ſhelter--bed- of ſhelter. They are never permitted to ſleep within decks till the ſlaves 
— #0" are ſold, ſo that during this ſpace of time they are expoſed both night and 

| day. What added to the miſery of the people on board the ——— was, 
that the captain threw all their bedding overboard while upon the coaſt, 
ſo that they had nothing but the bare decks to lie upon till they arrived 
in Virginia. | 


With reſpe& to ill uſage in point of perſonal ſuffering no man can 
———— draw a juſt picture of it, it ſo far exceeds the bounds of deſcription. In 
a, the the Carpenter was repeatedly tied up to the main ſhrouds 
for trifling, if not imaginary, offences, and moſt inhumanly beaten there. 


, Caſe of the Ar one time in particular he was tied up for near the ſpace of two hours, 
Carpenterof merely becauſe the pump was choaked through the foulneſs of the well. 
While: he was thus tied up, the Captain continued to beat him, taking 
ſpells, and drinking grogg, and then returning to the puniſhment. The 

| | 288 Carpenter 


the veſſel. 


$1 


Carpenter became ill in conſequence of it, and continued ſo for ſome 
time. | | 


In the ſame veſſel was a ſeaman from Ireland, of the name of Lawrence Caſe of Law- 
Smithie. This man, on account of bad living and lying on the bare 7*2ce Smith- 
decks became-ill of the flux, and was fo weak at laſt as not to be able to — 
get into the head rails to eaſe himſelf, He therefore went aft to the 

.-. womens neceſſary on the quarter deck. The Captain finding it out beat 


him ſeverely for it. 


In a few days afterwards when the poor man became ſo emaciated and 
weak as to be forced to crawl upon his hands and knees, he went to the 
Captain in that poſture, and ſolicited a little nouriſhment to ſupport him. 

The Captain, inſtead of acceding to his requeſt, beat him cruelly with a 
ſtick, and drove him forward on the main deck, where he was found dead 
; the next morning. It was the opinion of all on board, that Lawrence 
; Smithie owed his death to the Captain, and Mr. , the Mate, would 

have had him apprehended in Virginia, but that he feared he ſhould meet 
with no better ſucceſs than the people of the Hare ſnow had at the ſame 
= place, an account of which Mr. intends giving hereafter. 


In hort there was ſuch ill treatment on board the upon the coaſt, both erde 
by the Captain, Mate, and Boatſwain, that ſome of the men jumped over- ng — 
board, truſting more to the mercy of the ſharks than to that of the officers puniſhed 

of the veſſel. When they were taken up by the ſhips boats, they were cruelly. 

ut (both their legs) into irons, gagged with a pump bolt, and then 

— thumb ſctews were occaſtonally alſo put upon them. They were 

afterwards put into the boats. When they were there, an iron collar and 

chain were faſtened to their necks; and (both their legs being ſtill in 

irons), they were locked to the riſings of the boat, and were there made 
to row about on different kinds of duty at the Captain's pleaſure. Mr. 
— ſays that the people were alſo knocked, down on board the 
© with handſpikes, which were thrown after them. 


r Cota ds 4 3... 


On board the —— the ſeamen were equally ill uſed, as in the former veſſel. Barbarouſſ 
There were two brothers on board of the name of Walker, from Cornwall. uſed on 
Theſe were ſo cruelly beaten and oppreſſed that they jumped over board, — = 

baut being taken up by the ſhips boats were brought on board again, and orf Thomas 
ſerved nearly in the ſame manner as thoſe of the ſame deſcription in the and William 
Thomas Walker in conſequence of this ill uſage became mad Walker— 
and died. His brother William, though not delirious, ſoon afterwards . 
died from the ſame cauſe. 2 | 2 / 
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On board the was a landman from Liverpool, -of the name of Caſe of Ed- 
Edward Hilton. He had been out in one of the boats watering all the ward Hilton 
day, that is, from three in the morning till late at night, and had been dies. 
without .any food for the whole time. He cemplained to the boatſwain, 

who was then officer of the boat, that he was hungry, who immediately 

beat him with the tiller. The ſame boatſwain going afterwards on board 
in repreſented the conduct of Hilton to the officers of the ſhip. Upon this 
a he was ordered out of the boat, and on his getting into the veſſel was beaten 
Is both by the doctor and mate at the ſame time. The former ſtruck him in 
e 

8. 


„. 


the eye with his cane, which brought on a mortification, and occaſioned the 
loſs of it. Being afterwards beaten and kicked about he fell into a decline, . 
1. ſo that on Mr. s return from Junk River (where he had been abſent 
E for three weeks) to Grand Cape Mount, where the veſſel lay, he did not at 
* firſt know him, and was ſurpriſed — he made himfelf known. The 
F Fe: | next 
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next day after his return to the ſhip, he was ordered again into Junk Ri- 
ver. Captain 
to be brought to, and, in a rough and brutal manner, commanded Mr. 
and the reſt to take that © white negro Hilton with them, and to 
put him on ſhore any where.” Being too weak to riſe or to move, the 
poor man was accordingly lowered into the boat, where he had not been 
for more than twelve hours, when he expired. ; | 


| Caſe of In the ſame ſhip 


—_— his extravagance, and to mend his manners, but whoſe name Mr. — 
— does not now recollect, were both ill of the ſcurvy when he was ſent up one 
of the rivers as before. On his return he inquired after them, and was in- 


formed by the crew that Captain — had ordered them to be taken on 


ſhore to a place up Cape Mount River, and to be buried up to their necks 


in fand. This, he ſaid, was to be done to cure them of their diſeaſe. His 
order was accordingly obeyed. The poor men were conveyed there. They 
were left in the ſituation deſcribed, and never attended to afterwards, ſo 
ave without doubt they were drowned by the tide flowing over their 
ads. ? 


Caſe of John The crew of the ——— having been much weakened by mortality, and 
1 the murder of an whole ſhallop's crew by the natives, Captain was 
alſo of the obliged to get hands from any veſſel that could ſpare them. Among 
relator. others who had been ſpared from other ſhips was an Iriſh ſeaman of the 


name of John Leech, who came from a ſhip called the Bloſſom of Liver- 


pool. This perſon had by ſome means or other incurred the difplea- 


ſure of the ſurgeon of the ———, who beat him in conſequence of it ſo 


ſeverely in the boat with the tiller, that the blood ran down on both 
ſides of his head. The ſurgeon, not ſatisfied with this, complained af- 
terwards to the Captain, and he was put (both his legs) into irons. A 
collar was alſo faſtened to his neck, by means of which he was chained 
to the pumps. In this ſituation he remained without any ſhelter, and 


was obliged to work points and gaſkets for the ſhip's ſails. This was 


one part of his puniſhment. At other times however he was chained 
down in the boats, and there made to row on different kinds of duty 
with both his legs in irons. His puniſhment, including both the modes 
of it deſcribed, laſted about three months, at the end of which time being 
much emaciated and weak, he was looſened from the pumps, and his col- 
lar was taken off. One day after this he went aft, and, being much re- 


duced, requeſted of the Captain that he would give him ſomething to eat. 


The Captain, however, inſtead of ſatisfying his hunger, beat him very ſe- 
verely with a cane, one of thoſe which grow in the country, and which 
captains of Guineamen cauſe to be procured for the purpoſe of beating 
ſeamen. This he did in ſo violent a manner, that the unhappy man the 
next morning was found dead. Mr. — was the perſon who was ordered to 
lay him on a grating, and to throw him overboard. He had no time to 
ſearch for any bruiſes that might have been upon him, nor dared he to have 
done it if he had. He gave him a little victuals before he died. This was 
all he dared to do, and the poor man died with part of it in his mouth. 
This happened on the Middle Paſſage, and when the had been 
ſome — 4 at ſea. Mr. does not remember any other inſtances 
of cruelty to ſeamen of ſo glaring a nature as thoſe now mentioned, bur 
he never knew any other than cruel and oppreſſive uſage in the flave 
trade, He himſelf did not eſcape unhurt, fo 


2 injured, if not broken, by means of a caſk thrown at him by the 
ate. | . | 7 


Mr, 


finding the ſloop or ſhallop putting off, ordered her 


| an old ſeaman, of the name of Johnſon, and 1 
Johnſon and young gentleman of ſome fortune, who had been ſent on board to cure 
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. ufe of handſpikes or any thing he could ſeize to puniſh them, and in fo 
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Mr. —— has hitherto confined himſelf. to his own veſſels, but he Barbarouſly 


begs leave to give ſuch inſtances of cruel treatment to ſeamen, as have uſed on 


happened to come within his own knowledge on board others. The Hare board the 

ſnow, Captain Colley, was lying upon the coaſt when Mr. WAS Cane _ 
there. This inhuman monſter exceeded thoſe captains in cruelty whom che _ 
Mr. has mentioned. He was accuſtomed to chain his people to tain appre- 


the windlaſs, in which ſituation Mr. — has ſeen them. He made — 
Pes. 


cruel a manner, that the carpenter, carpenter's mate, cook, and cooper, 
died, as Mr, was informed by the reſt of the crew, in conſequence of 
his blows. His behaviour was ſuch that on the arrival of the veſſel in Vir- 
ginia he was apprehended, The Magiſtrates, however, were fo far from 
attending to the complaints of the ſeamen, that they cauſed them to be 
publickly flogged for complaining, and the tyrant to eſcape, notwithſtand- 
ing the bloody clothes of the murdered ſeamen had been ſaved and brought 
againſt him. Mr. ——— was at Frederickſburg at the time, and went 
in company with his meſs-mates to hear the complaints lodged. He ſays 
that it is almoſt impoſſible for Guinea ſeamen to gain redreſs in thoſe 
ports, to which the ſlaves are conſigned for ſale. Ms... 


Mr. recolle&s alſo another veſſel in which the ſame kind of Barbarouſly 
treatment prevailed, When he was lying at Charleſton, South Carolina, 3 
a ſnow called the Lilly, of Liverpool, Captain Scogham, was lying there. Lilly Capt. 
He flogged one of his ſeamen till out of wearineſs he could flog no more. Scogham— 
He then made the men flaves come from the main deck and aſſiſt him Captain ap- 
in the butchery which he had begun. The operation laſted for two or fd _ 
three hours. When it was over, the dead body was carried on ſhore, — poi 
but was ſtopped for examination. The jury who ſat upon it brought in feapes. 
their verdict wilful murder, and Scogham was apprehended. The 
merchants, however, ſo far ſucceeded as to get him cleared, and he 
received no other puniſhment than that of lying in goal for two or 


three months, 


Mr. — ſays, that he has been in the Weſt India and other trades, Þ 2 
that he had always plenty of proviſions, that it was very rarely that a ſea · moftality in 
man died, that a very different ſyſtem of treatment prevailed ; and that, other trades. 
in his opinion, the ſlave trade is the reverſe of all theſe points, and ſtands 


unparallelled and alone. 


Mr. —— is of opinion that the ſlave trade deſtroys many ſeamen an- Loſs of ſea- 
nually. The ——, which was but a ſmall veſſel, took out from Liverpool men in the 
about fifteen perſons in all, two of whom were loſt on the coaſt, and four — 
on the Middle Paſſage. In the there were forty on board, including ip as ; 
all, when ſhe ſailed bs Liverpool, thirty-two of whom were loſt before 
the voyage was finiſhed: add to this, that ſhe was obliged to be manned 
again from other ſhips. Among thoſe that were put on board her on 
this occaſion was the unfortunate John Leech before mentioned. 
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them dead, but could not bury them, having ſcarcely any thing for 
o | | | | | | 
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But Mr. does not confine himſelf to America * to the ſeamen of 


his own- ſhip. He has been in all the Weſt India iſlands, but never was 


in any of them when a Guineaman came in, but he has ſeen a number of 


diſtreſſed ſeamen lying about the wharfs and quays. Theſe people are 


generally known by the name of wharfingers. They are ſuch as deſert 
from Guineamen. They are diſtinguiſhed from other ſeamen by their 
emaciated appearance and ulcerated ſtate—a ſtate which is occaſioned by 
bad and unwholeſome proviſions, an expoſure to the weather, and ill 
uſage, Mr. is poſitive that many of theſe miſerable objects die in 


the Weſt Indies, for he has found them lying dead in empty ſugar caſks, 
but never had it in his power to bury them. Upon the whole, eſtimating 
thoſe that are loſt in the courſe of the voyage, and thoſe that are loſt 
after they deſert in the Weſt Indies, Mr. conſiders: the ſlave trade 
as the grave of our marine. 5 
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Taken from certain Papers made out by the 
Committee, in the Relator's Preſence, and afterwards 


ſigned by himſelf there. 
No. X. 
5 No. K. 
R. was in the Slave Trade for four or ſive years, namely, Situation 


from the year 1767 to 1772. His firſt voyage to the Coaſt of Africa and quali6- 
was 1n the » of London, Captain -; his ſecond in the, cation of the 
of London, Captain 3 his third. in a French ſhip, from Bourdeaux; relator to 
and his fourth in a French ſhip from Breſt. He was in all theſe voyages nc 
in the capacity either of firſt, ſecond, or third mate. He was on different 

parts of the coaſt, from the country about the River Gambia to Angola, 


and once, when mate of the ———, he was fifteen months together in 
the River Cameroon. x 


Mr. ſays, that the Coaſt of Africa abounds with many noble productiony 
productions, which would be fit for trade. He has ſeen ivory in great of Africa. 
abundance in the Bight of Benin, gold duſt on the Gold Coaſt, rice in the 
greateſt plenty up the Gambia, tobacco all along the Coaſt, peppers of 
various forts wild in almoſt every part, Indian corn on the Windward 


Coaſt, palm oil in abundance. every where, and gums, with the names of 
many of which he was unacquainted, -chiefly about the River Senegal, but 
on the other parts of the Coaſt alſo. All theſe Mr, 

purchaſed. | ö 4 


has ſeen and 
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The country alſo produces honey, bees-wax, palm wine, yams, and 
bananas, in great plenty all along the Coaſt, but the yams are particularly 
fine and abundant on the Iſland of Fernandipo. Melons, of different ſorts, 
are to be found wild and luxuriant about the River Cameroon, and a fruit 


very much like the citron. Of the woods of the country Mr. has 


only noticed two that ſtruck him more than the reſt. Theſe were ebony, 


and a red wood fit for dying. 5 


Ingenuity of Of their manufactures he gives the following account. He has ſeen and 
the natives bought cotton cloths. Some of theſe were from four to fourteen inches 
1g wide, and about a yard in length. He has ſeen others of a much thicker 
tures--might texture than the former, which would make excellent coverings for a cot- 
be brought bed. Theſe were rather ſcarce. Both of them were blue and white, He 
over to a new has ſeen alſo graſs cloths of different ſorts and colours, ſome of a red, 
commere®* others of a ſtraw or yellow, about a foot wide, and a yard long. To theſe 
he adds bracelets of gold, and Antelopes feet tipped with gold, to ſerve as 
. tobacco-ſtoppers. All theſe were the workmanſhip of the Africans. They 
- were made with great neatneſs, and were a ſufficient proof that the fa- 
bricators of them were people of ingenuity and taſte. Mr. has no 
doubt that the natives of Africa would turn their attention to cultivation 
and trade for the numerous and valuable productions of their country, if 
the ſlave trade were once aboliſhed. | 


The natives To procure the articles, which the Europeans carry to the coaſt, and 


I 0 with which they dazzle the eyes, and bewitch the ſenſes of the Africans, 
— many of the latter are induced to enſlave their own countrymen, either 


* 


and force. by treachery or forſqe. rt 15444 74 '* Ad 


A young wo- When Mr. belonged to the of London, two ſiſters 


2 tra- came on board her, as ſhe was lying in the River Cameroon. The eldeſt 
erouſl 


| ſells her 3 being deſirous of having ſome ſilk handkerchiefs, and other articles, which 


in the river ſhe could not get without an exchange of ſlaves, fold the youngeſt to 

Cameroon. Captain The latter, finding her ſiſter go on ſhore, and perceiv- 
ing the treachery that had taken place, (for ſhe was detained on board) 
rook it ſo much to heart, that two people were obliged to watch her 
conſtantly for a week, leſt ſhe ſhould find means to throw herſelf overboard, 
and put a period to her life, 


Staves de- Mr. hes no doubt but that the natives of Africa lie in wait 


clare they for and kidnap each other, being actuated by the ſame motives as in- 


Nadaapped- duced the one to betray the other, as juſt above mentioned. This 
boys on | he has heard both from men and women, who have been brought on 
board with - board, and who have declared, that they were treacherouſly torn awa 
2 Fn?” from their children and connections; and he is farther induced to form ſu 
from thence, 32 opinion, becauſe there were always boys on board, from the age of 
| eight to twelve, without any parents, who could neither have been pri- 


ſoners of war, nor criminals, but muſt have been taken in that manner. 


War, falſely The greateſt number of the ſlaves, that are ſold to the ans; 
c — ** become ſo, (according to the opinion of many) in A uy of war; 
piratical ex- but Mr, — apprehends, that what is termed war, is falfly ſo called, 
pedition, and is a piratical expedition, made by the traders for no other purpoſe 

than that of getting ſlaves. . 425 


Expeditions When a ſhip has broken unde ot Bonny; (that is) when the Captain 


_ Bonny has paid the accuſtomary duties to the Chiefs, and has liberty to purchaſe 


ſpplieawich ſlaves, the black traders arm three or four of their war canoes, in which 


arms by the they put from fifteen to thirty men, according to their ſize. The men 


Europeans. are all armed with muſkets, pikes, and other weapons, with which they are 


frequently 


— — 
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frequently ſupplied by the Europeans, on the credit of their voyage. A 
ſwivel is alſo fixed ſometimes in the bow of the canoes. Thus equipped, 
they go up. the rivers into the interior parts of the country. They are 
abſent ſeveral days: when they return, they bring back a number of ſlaves, 
but ſeldom more than ten in each canoe, all, or almoſt all of which, Mr. 
— verily believes, have been taken by treachery and force, and theſe 
are ſuch as they call priſoners of war. 


As Mr. was never up the rivers in theſe canoes, he cannot poſi- Return with 
tively affirm, that the armed canoes take the natives in this manner, but — whom 
he always underſtood that they did, while he was there, and conſidered it as Ne} conceal 
an eſtabliſhed point. There were one or two ſuſpicious circumſtances of bamboo. 
always attending theſe expeditions; firſt, that they always returned with 
a mixed cargo of men, women, and children; ſecondly, that the ſlaves, 
who compoſed theſe cargoes, were laid in the bottoms of the canoes, and 
concealed under mats of bamboo; and, thirdly, that they were moſtly 
brought to the ſhips under cover of the night. This was the conftant 
method of bringing them on board, while the lay in Bonny River. 

Mr. ———— does not believe that there are many wars among the No ſlaves 
natives of Africa, according to the common acceptation of the word with wounds 
war, for he never ſaw any of the ſlaves, that had green wounds upon 2 
them. He has ſeen a few with old hurts, in the courſe of his 5 two king 
voyages, but none of them were ever purchaſed in any of the ſhips in each ſup- 
which he was. There was, however, once a war between king Crown and plied with 
the king of Bonny, while the lay in Bonny River. The town or by tis la- 
village of the former was burnt to aſhes. To enable them to carry on the peans. 
war, or at any rate to curry favour with the reſpective parties concerned, 
the Captain of the —— ſupplied the king of Bonny with powder, and 
another veſſel, lying there at the ſame time, ſupplied king Crown with the 
ſame article. Mr. does not know what was the occaſion of this 


war, nor does he recollect whether any of the vanquiſhed were ſold. 


Nati 
Mr. has heard repeatedly, that the Europeans have ſtolen the report by 
natives of Africa as opportunity offered, and carried them to the Weſt carried off by p 


Indies, but no fuch tranſaction ever fell within his own knowledge. — 


The great men in Africa have their ſlaves, who attend upon them, and Country 
row in their canoes. The lands are cultivated by the women. The labour — 
is nothing like ſo heavy, nor the treatment of flaves in Africa ſo ſevere, as f grie- 
that in the Britiſh colonies. 1 85 vous as in the 

( ; — | colonies. 

Mr. = ſays, that on the death of a king, certain funeral ceremonies Slaves put to 

take place, When the king of Bonny died, he ſaw one of his wives, and death at the 


ſix or ſeven of his flaves beheaded. He never knew, however, any other — 75 
inſtances of the kind. N * — 


: The 8 who on well verſed in We, e. Cee ay who —— of 
the language of the country as well as of the Europeans, wait for the 
Ls of the ſlave-ſhips. As ſoon as any of theſe cutie und break trade, dave, the 
they go into the inland country, as before deſcribed. Having obtained as Bonny. 
many as will load their canoes, they return with'theſe. There are generally 
eight or ten in a canoe, Slaves, that are brought down, lie in the bottom 
theſe, with their arms pinioned, and are covered with bamboo mats. 
Three, four, or five canoes full are brought to a ſhip at a time, that is, 
= appt fifty, or thereabouts. They are brought on board in the 
; t. 5 N . 5 | 


Mr. 


- 


dreadful 


1 ] 


Mr. —— ſays, that they are not always brought in the canoes of the 
natives to the ſhips, but that the ſhip's boats are ſometimes ſent for them. 
When the king of Bonny has not choſen to ſend the ſlaves on board, the 
Captain has agreed with him for a certain number, and the boat's crew 
have gone on ſhore at an appointed time, armed with piſtols and cutlaſſes. 
On landing, they have found a number of black people, drawn up in re- 
gular lines. The king has pointed out to them ſeveral of theſe, whom they 
have ſeized, 'and dragged to the boat. They have taken fourteen or fifteen 
in this manner at a time. The men ſo ſeized did not appear to have been 
at all apprized of it beforehand. 


Slaves exa- The ſurgeon having examined the ſlaves, previous to the purchaſe, as to 
mined--their age, health, ſize, and the ſtate of their limbs, and having approved of 
r them, they are generally paid for at the following rates: A man was pur- 
change; its Chaſed for forty bars; a man- boy for the ſame; a boy for from ten to fifteen 
value, bars; and a woman for twenty. No young girls were bought but ſuch as 
were grown up, and theſe were purchaſed as women. The value of a bar, 

the common medium of exchange, was called five ſhillings. A keg of 


powder, weighing a pound and an half, was valued at five of theſe, and a 


piece of chintz at twenty-five, This is all that Mr. recollects at 
preſent on this ſubject. 
Look deject - The flaves never looked otherwiſe than dejected, in all Mr. * 


ed when voyages, when they were brought on board. The men were put into irons, 
brought on They were chained in pairs both by their wriſts and their ankles. The 
_ my ol fetters frequently galled their fleſh. In ſuch cafes bits of canvas were 
ee given them to apply to the parts affected. They remained in chains while 
in harbour, but their irons were taken off from moſt of them in the paſſage, 
that is, from all but offenders, or ſuch as would have made a uſe of 
their liberty, if looſe. On their approach to land, irons were again put 


upon ſuch of the men as had been ſet free for a part of the paſſage. 


Made toftow In all the ſhips in which Mr. failed, the ſlaves had room to ſtand 

by means of upright between the decks, for the height of the ſpace between them was 

the cat ſix feet and more, and there were no platforms. He does not know 

ftuation on exactly what room each ſlave might have had to himſelf, but they were 

account of made to ſtow themſelves thick together by the uſe of the cat. They were 

heat, conſtantly complaining of heat, and ſweated ſo, when confined below, that 

their rooms were as wet as if water had been thrown over them; nor could 

any perſon go among them without being almoſt immediately covered with 

ſweat alſo. The time, when they ſuffered moſt, was in the rainy ſeaſon : 

at this time the gratings were generally covered over with a tarpawling z but 

that as much air as poſſible might be given them at this juncture, the tar- 

pawling was laid over a pole fixed about four feet above the middle of the 

gratings, ſo as to hang down like the ridge of an houſe. By this contriv- 

ance they were much relieved, The rains are frequent and violent on the 
Middle Paſſage. | 


<p 


The ſituation of the ſlaves on board the ——— was more wretched than 
that which has been now deſcribed, There was a ſick-birth or hoſpital in 
the fore-part of the ſhip, in which there were once no leſs than one hun- 
dred and fifty of them at one time, Their wretched ſituation at this period 


cannot properly be conceived. Such as could creep upon deck were well 


off, Such, as were not able to clear themſelves, lay in their own filth till 
the morning, when they were hauled up, and ſuch as were ſo ill as not to 


be moved, (their dirt cing Juſt ſcrubbed up about them) lay till they 
ie 4812 


became better, or till they died. 
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In the firſt ſhip, — „of London, belonging to Meſſrs. ————, of Tonnage of 
the burthen of between 3 and 400 tons, about 370 ſlaves were purchaſed, the different 
and about 50 were loſt, In the , of the burthen of between 6 and dew 

700 tons, (an old man of war) 1115 ſlaves were bought. Of theſe about aue en of 
360 were buried on the coaſt, and about 485 afterwards on the paſſage, ſo board. 

that only 270 arrived {in the Weſt Indies. In the firſt French ſhip from Number loſt. 
Bourdeaux, of the burthen of 4 or goo tons, about goo were purchaſed, 

and 200 of theſe were loſt: and in the ſecond French ſhip from Breſt, of 


the burthen of 3 or 400 tons, about 400 were purchaſed, and 20 buried. 


The ſlaves are generally brought up about eight in the morning, and in Time and | 6 
good weather remain upon deck till five in the afternoon. During this Hate 5 
time they are fed twice, namely, at the hours of nine and four. Their food — 
conſiſts of horſe-beans, yams, plantains, rice, palm oil, and ſtock fiſh. but are 
To each of them is allowed a quart of water per day. This is their not com- 
regimen for the Middle Paſſage, which is ſeldom leſs than ſeven, or more Pelled. 
than ten weeks. They frequently ſing, the men and women anſwering 
one another, but what is the ſubject of their ſongs Mr. — cannot 
ſay. They dance alſo at times, but were not compelled to do it in any of 
thoſe ſhips in which Mr, ſailed, | 


Mr. ſays, that he has frequently ſeen the ſlaves refuſe ſuſtenance, Refuſe ſaſte- 
In all ſuch caſes they have been puniſhed. Thumb-ſcrews have ſometimes ance 
been fixed upon them : at other times they have been faſtened: by the arms — 
to the belaying pins of the rails; their bodies have been afterwards that account 
ſtretched out by means of tackles, and in this ſituation; they have been —mouths 
flogged till they have conſented to eat, after which they have again re- wrenched 
fuſed, when their mouths have been wrenched open by pump-bolts, and SO” 
attempts made to force the food down their throats through a funnel. 

But almoſt all exertions of this kind have proved ineffectual, and they 
have died at laſt to the diſappointment of their enſlavers. | 


Others, that have ſickened on the paſſage, have attempted to throw Attempt to 
themſelves overboard, and to deſtroy themſelves in that way. COLT 

The ſlaves, on their arrival in the Weſt Indies, are waſhed, oiled, and Arrivein the 
ſhaved; and when they are ſufficiently prepared, are expoſed to ſale. No ©lones— 4 
care whatever 1s taken to prevent relations from being ſeparated. Thoſe * N ca 
who take the good ſlaves are obliged to take ſome of the inferior ones alſo, pains taken 
The 's cargo was ſold, ſick and well, to the Spaniards, at the Ha- to prevent 
vannah. The two French ſhips diſpoſed of their cargoes alfo at the ſarne relations 


place: The ſold at Montego Bay, Jamaica. There were about rom Tg 


| ſeparated. 
orty refuſe or ſickly ſlaves. Theſe were put into an hoſpital there, where 248 


one of the owners of the veſſel] took charge of them. Many of them 
recovered. ©: | 


The food, given to the ſlaves, to ſupport them in the Welt Indies, con- Their food 
ſiſts of ſalt herrings, cod of an inferior fort, and Indian corn ſometimes, in the . 
but the quantity given to each Mr. does not know. There is one 3 
circumſtance, however, which he conſiders as peculiarly hard. The. newly them lands 
purchaſed ſlaves are but ſparingly fed, till they can get more ſuſtenance by take 
their induſtry. For this purpoſe lands are given them to clear and culti- them away 
vate; but as ſoon as they have brought them by hard labour into a ſtate of _ 
cultivation, their maſters take them from them, and give them other ſpots 4 
to clear, and to bring to perfection in the ſame manner. This was the 
practice of Martha Brae, near Montego Bay, on the north fide of Jamaica, 
during the two years in which Mr. ſailed out of thoſe parts. 


R | With 


< 
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Time and With reſpect to their work, they begin at day-light in the morning. 
nature of They are allowed an hour at breakfaſt, and two at dinner. Theſe inter- 
—— 3 vals excepted, they work till dark. Mr. has repeatedly ſcen them 
arm ground Clagged and fertered at their work, Their labour is almoſt inceſſant in 
off by the crop ſeaſon, ſo that they are quite drowſy, and very often fall aſleep in 
mill—their ſituations in which they and their owners ſuffer in conſequence of their 
— fatigue. A ſlave, belonging to an eſtate between Martha Brae and Saint 
Ann's, overpowered by exceſſive labour in crop ſeaſon, fell aſleep as he was 

attending the mill with the canes. His arm was unfortunately drawn in by 

the mill, fo that it was obliged to be inſtantly cut off to prevent him from 

being wholly drawn in and killed. The ſlaves have Sunday to themſelves. 


A frock and trowſers of thin poor canvas is all the clothing they have. 


Their pu- With reſpect to the puniſhment, inflicted upon ſlaves, for offences not 


ogy af acknowledged by the laws, it is arbitrary, and in many inſtances exceeding- 
8 ly oppreſſive. The whip. is continually ſounding in the ears of thoſe, who 


marks of the walk about. When a negroe 1s conſidered to be worthy of puniſhment, he 


Whip. is held down by other negroes, and the laſh is applied to his back in ſuch a 
manner as to leave indelible marks behind. Soon after a negroe has been 
puniſhed, the ſcabs are apparent over the whip cuts, and few are ſeen 
without ſome marks of its power. 


Almoſt to- At the head of Martha Brae River lived a perſon of the name of Rogers. 


— 1 This perſon kept a negroe girl, as a miſtreſs, and finding her with child he 


their owners treated her with much eaſe and attention: but, on her delivery, the child 
—inftance. proving to be a negroe, he had her pulled out of bed directly, and catching 
up a ſail- needle, he thruſt it through her noſe, and turned her out afterwards 
into the field to hard labour. Mr. mentions this inſtance only to 

ſhew, that ſlaves are almoſt entirely in the power of their owners, 


Three of With reſpe& to capital puniſhments, he was a witneſs to one. Three 
them exe- flaves had robbed a white man, a ſhopkeeper, and murdered him, They 
cured for were put upon a kind of pillory at Martha Brae, with,their heads and hands 
l confined, and leſt there to be ſtarved to death, centinels being poſted to 
— 22 ſee that no perſon ſnould bring them ſuſtenance. They were taken down 
| once or twice, in hopes that they would diſcover their accomplices ; but, 
making no diſcovery whatever, they were put up again, where they re- 
mained (for many days) till they expired. One of them, before he died, 
had gnawn and eaten part of his own ſhoulder : and all of them had maggots 

in them, while they were alive. 


As ofecs. in dir. knew an eſtate in Jamaica, ſituated on the left ſide of the 
conſequence bay going to St. Ann's, which ſupported itfelf without any aſſiſtance from 
of humane the ſlave trade. Moſt of the ſlaves upon it were Creoles. It belonged, he 
management believes, to a Mr. Beckford, but is not certain. He always underſtood, 
8 that good and humane treatment was the circumſtance that occaſioned ſup- 
from Africa. plies from Africa to be unneceſſary for that eſtate. | 


N Mr. is of opinion, that the ſlave trade is unneceſſary, and that 
Atnb nente the Cauſes of the diminution of the ſlaves in the colonies, are, firſt, the ill 
three cauſes, uſage of them; ſecondly, the want of encouragement to matrimony and 

population; and thirdly, the employment of them on particular ſervices, 


when much of the work might be much better performed by cattle, 


Method of Mr. ſays, that both in London and Briſtol, but icularly in 
procuring the latter place, there are certain landlords, who make a practice of crimp- 

— 4 ing ſeamen for the ſlave trade. They ſuffer them to run into debt, from a 
proſpect 


* 
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proſpect of the advance money that will be given them, and then conſign 
them to the veſſels. | : 


In all the veſſels in which Mr. — failed, being large ones, there was Have, in 
tolerable ſhelter for the ſeamen upon deck. Awnings alſo were made uſe of. general, no 
But he is ſorry to obſerve, that the Briſtol and Liverpool ſlave veſſels have ſhelter. 
had no accommodations or places of ſhelter for the ſeamen, either in ſickneſs 
or in health. Two of the veſſels in which Mr. —— failed, were French. 


The ſeamen had moſtly plenty of proviſions, and it was only in one voyage, Quantity of 
and that in a time of ſcarcity of water, when the gun barrel was uſed. In both their provi- 
the Engliſh veſſels, the ſeamen were obliged to take half the wages that f9n5— ic 


A a ; : th -bar- 
were due to them, on their arrival at the port of delivery, in currency inſtead eee aid 
of ſterling. ä in currency. 


Mr. —— is confident, that ſeamen are worſe uſed in the Engliſh ſlave Extremely 
veſſels, than in any other belonging to the ſame nation. The officers al- ill ufed. 
ways Carry a cat, which they uſe on the moſt trivial occaſions. Mr. 

has ſeen many inſtances of ſeamen being knocked down by handſpikes, and 
otherwiſe cruelly uſed. 


The crew of the conſiſted of 34; and 2, a man and a boy, were loſt, Their loſs. 
In the were 67; and 3, including the captain and 2 ſeamen, died. 
The crew of the firſt French veſſel amounted to 80, out of which 5 died; 
the ſecond carried 60 men, and loſt 5 alſo. 


In the French veſſels none of the ſeamen deſerted at the port of delivery. Situation of 
In the ——;, three were diſcharged; and in the „ half of the crew de- ſuch a are 


ſerted in Jamaica. Mr, —— ſaw ſome of theſe afterwards in the Weſt- Fus 25H in 


Indies in great diſtreſs, and begging their bread. But this is a common None put 
circumſtance. Guinea ſeamen, who have been diſcharged, or have deſerted adrift from 
from their veſſels, are to be ſeen in the moſt deplorable ſituation there; and SO l — 4 
they are to be diſtinguiſhed from all others, by the ulcers in their legs, and there. 
their diſeaſed and emaciated appearance. Mr. believes that many | 


of them die there. 
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Taken from certain Papers made out by the 
Committee in his own Preſence, and ſigned by himſelf 
there, coaſt 8 


No. XI. 


R. was in the ſlave trade about nine years and more to the 
beſt of his knowledge, in the years 1758, 59, 60, 61, 62, 64, 69, 
72 and 75, He went to the coaſt of Africa, when a boy. He was after- 


Windward and Gold Coaſts, the Bights of Benin, Angola, and Melimba. 
He was ſome hundreds of miles up the different rivers, and obtained a 
general knowledge of that extenſive continent. His firſt voyage was in the 
» Captain „ his ſecond in the i 
third in the „Captain „ his fourth in the 
———, to the river Gaboon; his fifth in the „Captain , to Old 
Calabar; and his ſixth in the » Captain All theſe were 
from Briſtol. He was only a part of the voyage in the laſt veſſel: for he 
was in a Weſt-Indiaman when the came into Barbadoes with her ſlaves, and 
went on board her as mate with the conſent of his own Captain, and at 
the requeſt of Captain ——, to take her to ——. His laſt voyage was in 
the , Captain , of Liverpool, to Annamaboe. 


Mr, has ſeen ivory, gold, tobacco, Malaguetta pepper or grains 
of Paradiſe, bird pepper, Indian corn, cotton, palm oil, bees wax, and youre 
| 0 
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of different kinds and colours. Some of the latter the natives uſe for dying. 
At Old Calabar was a wood called Bleeding Wood, from the moiſture flowing 
out of it when the bark was cut by an axe, which was of a crimſon colour. 
This wood was of a fine grain, ſplitted freely, and was made up into fur- 
niture. 


The natives all along the coaſt have their manufactures. They make Ingenuity of 

cloths of their cotton, which in point of texture are very good, but particu- the * EY 
larly thoſe of Whydah. Theſe cloths are moſtly ſtriped, and are blue and Mos. oe 
white. They are ſeldom more than fix or eight inches broad. The differ- to a new 
ent breadths are ſewn together, and thus they become as broad as they pleaſe commerce. 
to make them. The natives make alſo what are called graſs cloths, Theſe 
are about ſix feet long, and three feet wide. They are ſkilful alſo in making 
rings of gold, and various other ornaments in braſs, copper, and iron. Up- 
on the whole they are a very tractable people, quick of underſtanding, and 
capable of learning any thing in a little time and with little inſtruction. In 
ſome parts of the Bight of Benin, even where no white men reſide among 
them, they can read and write in ſuch a manner as to be eaſily underſtood. 
They are alſo very ſenſible of their own intereſt, and Mr. has no 
doubt but that they could eaſily be brought over to a new ſpecies of com- 
merce, if it were once pointed out to them, and they were made ſenſible 
that it would be to their advantage to purſue it. | 


Mr. 
fold to the Europeans for exportation, have been ſold in conſequence of flaves in con- 
debts. Theſe debts, he was informed, were not always contracted by them- 2 — * 
ſelves, but perhaps by their father or other relations; and theſe as well as 
themſel ves being unable to diſcharge them at the appointed time, they were 


ſold to make good the payment of the ſame. 


has been informed by the natives, that ſome of the ſlaves, Become 


Others, who are fold to the Europeans, have been reduced to a ſtate of Alſo in .con- 
Navery in conſequence of their crimes. The chief crimes are theft and adul- ſequence of 
tery. If, in the latter caſe, the perſon whoſe wife has been ſeduced is a a 
poor man, the matter is made up, but if he be one of the great men, the of- 
fender is ſure to be ſold. If the offender be a native of the place, then a 
meeting of the king and principal. people is called, and he is condemned to 
ſlavery; but, if not born in the place, then he and all his family are ſold. In 
all cates, where the man is condemned, the woman is condemned alſo, that 
is, at Calabar, for what Mr. ——- has now aſſerted was the ſubſtance of a 
converſation held with Orokea Robin John, of the family of Eghrain Robin 
John, then king of Old Town, Old Calabar, expreſsly upon that ſubject. 


Mr. ſays, that many of the great men ſell their wives under pre- Crimes 
tence that they have been guilty of adultery, though quite innocent, accuſ- — _ 
ing them ſolely to get poſſeſſion of ſuch of the European articles as they i a 
moſt fancy or value. As a proof of this, Ephraim Robin John, the kin 5 
of Old Town, fold one of his wives to Mr. 's ſhip, while laying in Ol 
Calabar River. The woman could ſpeak good Engliſh, and he has heard 
repeatedly from her own mouth, that ſhe was ſold for a crime, of which ſhe . 
was never guilty. From the compoſure with which the king was accuſtomed 
to ſpeak to her afterwards, when he came on board, Mr. had no doubt 
of her innocence, for in caſes of guilt the party who conſider themſelves 
to have been injured, are in general moroſe and angry with thoſe whom they 


have ſo ſold. 


Some of the ſlaves ſold to the Europeans are ſuch as have been kidnapped By means of 


by their own countrymen. Mr. — once commanded a ſhallop in the river — 
Nazareth, when ſome of the natives came down the river to catch ſhell-fiſh, Mee 0 


SZ He 


19 


kidnapped in He left the ſhallop, and accompanied a black broker in his canoe on fhore. 
— "> On joining the natives, who had come down on the errand before- mentioned, 
att. the broker aſked him if three of them, whom he then pointed out, would 
ſuit him. Mr. — ſaid that they would. Nothing was then done, but the 

next day the ſame three men were brought on board the ſhallop and ſold. At 

the time Mr. —— ſaw them on ſhore, he could diſtinguiſh no difference 

between theſe three men and the others of their party. They were all appa- 

rently free, and, as they were brought on board the next day with their 

arms pinioned behind them, he has no doubt but that they were way-laid 


or taken by force the preceding night. 


Slaves fre- Mr. is of opinion that by far the greateſt number of the ſlaves 
you de- become ſo in conſequence of what is termed war. If the traders and others 
elne te can catch any of the poorer ſort ſtraggling, or if they can come upon their 
have been countrymen by ſurprize, they take them and ſell them for ſlaves. Great 
taken in this numbers are annually taken in this manner. The ſlaves have repeatedly told 
manner. this to thoſe who could underſtand their language, and have ſhewn by the 
motions they have made, in what manner the robbers came upon them and 


carried them away. This mode of taking them by ſurprize is called war. 


Traders go On the arrival of the European veſſels, the black traders go up the rivers 
armed for for ſlaves. They frequently come firſt on board them, and get guns, powder, 
er. liquor, and other things for their purpoſe. Thus equipped they ſet out in 
their canoes, which are always armed. This is done at Calabar to the Okery 
cock, from Gaboon to the river Borea, and other parts of the country. The 
canoes, which are made uſe of in the Bight for theſe purpoſes, are of a great 
length, and made of wild cotton and other trees. Mr. has ſeen 
What the natives called their war-canoes. They carried fifty people and 
more at a time, and each man had his muſket, cutlaſs, and pike. At the 
bow of the canoe was a four or fix pounder, and ſometimes two ſmall guns 
that carried about-two pounds of ſhot. Theſe guns were laſhed down to the 
canoe on a level with the water, and, when they fired at any object, two or 
four of the ſternmoſt men ſteered the canoe either way as he that took aim 
wanted. Theſe guns they got from the ſhips. The canoes were moved for- 
ward by paddles. 


: ſuppoſes that what is termed war is only a 


Theſe expe- The reaſon why Mr. 
ditions o ws oe expedition or a robbery, is, that he has been witneſs to no other 


— Lind of war than the expeditions of the natives in their canoes by night, 


whas fs when they have been ſupplied with arms and ammunition from the ſhips, and 
termed war. they have returned with ſlaves for ſale. All theſe expeditions were denomi- 
nated by the natives war. He has never been witnels to any other, though 
he has heard of open wars between different princes, but he was never in the 

country where they were. | | N 


No flaves In all the voyages, which Mr. 


with wounds lla 
upon them. ge « 
Children given him in war. The Duncoes have great ſcars all over their faces, and 


without pa- others appear to be cut in all parts of their bodies. But theſe are marks 


has made, he never yet ſaw a 


rents—and of their country, made purpoſely by themſelves or their friends, and not 


families in 


the fame by an enemy. He ſays alſo, that he has repeatedly ſcen boys and girls, of 

ſhip, the age of twelve or thirteen, or thereabouts, in the different veſſels in 
which he ſailed, without any parents or any perſon belonging to them on 
board. There were ſome who have known and noticed them, He ſays, 
however, that he has ſeen whole families in the ſame ſhip. 

Coun . . : y 

Ski —— The great men in Africa have their ſlaves, whom they occaſionally ſell 

— to the Europeans, ſo that another claſs of thoſe that are exported originate 


from 


ve, who had any wound upon him, that might be ſuppoſed to have been 


OD 


+, 
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from thence. Theſe, while they live with their maſters, -are employed in 
planting yams, corn, eddoe, plantains, and in other works of cultivation. 
They are employed alſo in getting palm oil, palm wine, palm nuts, and 
fruits. They are uſed alſo as fiſnermen and rowers. They perform do- 
meſtick offices, and are made uſeful in many ways. 


Their labour is by no means ſo exceſſive in Africa as in the Britiſh colo- Their labour 
nies, nor is their treatment any thing like ſo bad. On the contrary they not ſo ſevere 
are uſed well. Mr. never ſaw an inſtance of ill treatment of one 25 in the 
towards the other, or of maſters towards their ſlaves. On certain feſtival «rag gg 
days the king and the great men of the place give, at the feaſt, to each of particularly 
their ſlaves there more or leſs of what they are eating themſelves. They well uſed 
give them alſo palm wine and brandy. Mr. has ſeen fimilar treat- by their 
ment of maſters to their ſlaves in all parts of Africa, and he has been many ö 
hundred miles up the rivers, and had many opportunities of knowing the 
manners and cuſtoms of that continent. He has been a prodigious way up 

the river Boareas and Nazareth, or Briſtol river, ſuch as by Rumzem- 
punga, Dumba, and Thimba, almoſt into the king of Angola's dominions, 
where there was not ſometimes room for the oars of the boat; and as ſoon 

as he got out of the creek, he came into an open lake of many leagues 
both in width and breadth, but where it emptied itſelf he could never 
learn, but believes in the great river Congo, and even to this diſtance the 
natives had their ſlaves, and treated them well. 


The maſters in Africa are ſo far from abuſing their ſlaves, as to have an Natives in- 
attachment for them, and are very loth to ſell them, nor would they ſo toxicated by 
often as they do, unleſs tempted by the Europeans, and unleſs the latter — — 2 
frequently intoxicated them be the purpoſe, and took advantage of them them part 
in the moment when they knew not what they were doing. Mr. with their 
has done it himſelf, not conſidering the baſeneſs of ſuch an action at the favourite 
time, but only how he ſhould do beſt for.his employers; for few think of nog + _ 
any thing elſe but getting ſlaves, or concern themſelves at all in what maged goods 
manner they get them, or from whence they come. Mr. has fre- in payment. 
.quently aſked the trading men, when they have been ſober, to ſell their 
canoe-buoys, but they never, would. Having been made intoxicated, they 
have ſold the very men whom they refuſed to part with but a few hours 
before. On their becoming ſober, and finding what they had done, they 
have been very ſorry, and have offered others in exchange, and have en- 
deavoured to buy them off, but Mr. never accepted of their propoſals. 
Mr. Brue's trading people, and others, have alfo dttempted in the river 
Nazareth, by means of ſpirituous liquors, to make the natives fell their 
palm-wine-boys, and have offered extraordinary prices, if they would ſell 
their wives. Theſe are common practices, which the Europeans adopt to 
get ſlaves. They pay for them on ſuch occaſions, but take care to put off 

o the traders, in the moment of intoxication, ſuch inferior or damaged 
oods, as they would not have taken if they had been ſober. 


The Europeans are not leſs notorious for ſeizing and carrying off the one of the 
natives, as opportunity offers, than for dealing in the manner above- natives ta- 


mentioned, or than the natives are for ſeizing and kidnapping one another, ken off at 


The following inſtances came within the obſervation of Mr. —. In his 2 = 


way down to Calabar, the was lying too off Taboo, when two negroes — of 
came alongſide of her to ſell turtle. Captain , after much intreaty, to take him. 


prevailed upon one of them to come on board. As ſoon as he got into the 
veſſel, the Captain gave him about half a pint of liquor, in which he had 
mixed laudanum, to drink; but finding it had no effect upon him, gave 
him the ſame quantity, mixed in the ſame manner as before. The negroe, 
ſoon after he had drank the laſt potion, fell down ſuddenly as if * The 

| | aptain 
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Captain ſeting this, ordered him to be taken below, and then made fail for 
Calabar. The other negroe, who had been all the time in the canoe, find- 
ing his comrade did not return to hi; made immediately for the ſhore, on 
-which ſeveral thot were fired at him, but he had the fortune to eſcape. 
About two days afterwards, being off Jaque Jaque, ſome of the narives came 
on board to trade. The Captain began to be fearful that the circumſtance 
now mentioned might come to light, and therefore ſent a man to keep watch 
over the negroe below, and to prevent him from knowing that any of his 
countrymen were on board. By theſe means he hindered a diſcovery for 
that time, and the poor man was afterwards finally taken off and ſent into 


ſlavery. 


Several t- When Mr. —— was once in the river Gaboon, he was informed by the 
ken off at natives, that Captain Matthews, of Briſtol, had ſtolen and carried off two of 
Gaboon. the ſons, and ſeveral boys belonging to the chief man of Gaboon. This he 
had an rtunity of knowing afterwards to be true, for he failed with 
Captain Matthews the next voyage, and he was unable to get any flaves 
from that place. He was obliged alſo to keep on board moſt of the time 
while lying in the river: there was only a ſmall ifland, called Connary, on 
which he ventured to ſet his foot; but up the river Boarea he dared not to 

go at all. 


Jolly Prince This circumſtance took place, Mr. — believes, about the year 1761, 
of Briſtol, when Captain Matthews commanded the Prince of Wales. The conſe- 
dat off in quence of it was, that the Jolly Prince, of Briſtol, commanded by Captain 
> gn Lambert, lying at Nazareth, was cut off by the natives, and the Captain 
moſt of the and crew, conſiſting of twenty-five, were all killed but two men and a boy. 


crew killed. When the natives had ſufficiently revenged themſelves upon the crew, they 


płundered the veſſel, and having cut to pieces her rigging and fails, cut her 
adrift. Some people in the — of a Mr. Brue, an Iriſhman living at 
Annamaboe, happened to be there at the time, and towed her into Gaboon 
River, where Mr. —— ſaw her hull. A perſon of the name of Walker, 

- who commanded a veſſel belonging to the ſaid Brue, informed Mr. 
ol this tranſaction. He informed him alſo, that he was on board the Jolly 
Prince when the was cut off, but that the natives knowing him, and that 
che had had no hand in carrying off the perſons before-mentioned, ſpared 
his life. One of the reafons which particularly incited them to ſuch an at- 
tempt was, that the Jolly Prince was conſidered to belong to the ſame 
owners as the Prince of Wales. | | 1 


Pawns taken Theſe two inftances are given as ſpecimens of the behaviour of the Euro- 

off from Ca- peans towards the innocent natives of Africa. Mr. ſays, however, 

labar. that there are other ways in which they behave in an unjuſtifiable manner. 

In the year ——, Captain Taylor, who ſucceeded to the command of the 

Venus, on the death of Captain Forbes, carried off from Old Calabar two or 

three pledges or pawns. Theſe had not been redeemed. There are inftan- 

ces, however, where they have been redeemed, and yet detained and carried 

off for the debts of others. Were the Captains of Guineamen to be aſked 

if they had been guilty of any unjuſt practices in the courſe of their 
voyages, very few 4 9 could juſtify themſelves upon that queſtion. 


Human wie- Mir. —— was informed at Old Calabar, that when a king dies, ſeveral 
time by re- ſlaves are killed and interred with him, more or leſs, according to his ſub- 
133 _ ſtance and rank, and that the king's firſt wife, who is ſtiled Hobong, uſually 
the kings of Offers herſelf'to go with her huſband on theſe occaſions. | 


Calabar. 


An old man Hie ſays that he was once a witneſs to the killing of an human victim at 
ſacrificed, Old Calabar. This was an old man, whom he believes that for ſome time 


before 


_—_ 
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of ſuch ſlaves as are refuſed, than in thoſe now ſtated. 


14 


beſore they could not ſell. The ceremony is as follows. After the boys 

of the place have ſpit upon him, and ſtruck him over the face, and ſet 

him at nought, and after the forehead of the victim has been placed in a | 

ſort of large plate, made in the form of one of the gaſkets with which the 

fails of a veſſel are furled, he is faſtened to a ſtake. When this is done, a | 

perſon, called Hagboo, comes dancing round the ſtake with a ſort of cutlaſs 

in his hand, but ſomewhat broader than thoſe in uſe, and ſtriking off the 

head, take it off with him. Then the king, with ſeveral others, take the 

blood, and hold it up to the heavens, and beg that Abaſhey, their god, will 

accept their offering. This was the way, in which the ceremony was per- 

formed, and it is the only inſtance of cruelty that Mr. —— ever faw during 

a nine years acquaintance-with the coaſt, He begs leave to add, that the 

inhabitants of Calabar are circumciſed, and that they ſacrifice from a man 4 

to a fowl on different occaſions, as he has been informed, and without the 2 

ſhedding of blood in fome way or other, they make up no palaver or dif- 3 
ute. To confirm their word, each party cut the back of their hands, and 

ſuck the blood of each other; and this is eſteemed as much a tie or obliga- 

tion with them, as an oath among other nations. 
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Mr. —— believes, that if at the time of any of the funerals of the kings slaves refu- 
of Calabar, there ſhould happen to be a ſlave, who has been refuſed by the ſed by the 
Europeans, ſuch a ſlave is made choice of to be a victim; but in no other Europeans, 
caſe whatever are thoſe deſtroyed that are refuſed. He has ſeen hundreds — 2 
refuſed, but he never ſaw one of them deſtroyed, nor did he ever hear of any ed. 2 
ſuch thing, though he has been more along the coaſt, and much mare in the 5 
interior parts of the country, than many have (the Gum and Grain Coaſts Ml 
excepted) that have uſed the trade to Africa all the days of their lives. : 
Mr. —— knows from experience, that thoſe ſlaves who are refuſed by one 
captain, are offered to another at a lower price, Some, he believes, are fent k 
from one part of the coaſt to another, for ſale; others remain and work in 
the plantations. He has ſeen ſlaves ſo employed, who have been very old; 
their hair has been quite white. He knows of no other way of diſpoſing 


Mr. —— believes that markets are eſtabliſhed in the interior parts of Slave mar- 
the country, to which the traders from the coaſt reſort, for the purpoſe of kets in Afri- 
buying ſlaves. Theſe traders go for them.both by land and by water, and eee 
return in the ſame way. The country people, however, very frequently donn des 


bring them down themſelves, and this they do both by land and by water, ſlaves. 
according as they are ſituated near the rivers, or at a diſtance from them. 


The traders in the Bight of Benin go for their flaves. They wait for 13 the Bight 

the arrival of-the European veſſels. As ſoon as they come in, they require of Benin. 
of them their Cuma, that is, cuſtom or duty, and having gotten it, they go 
into the country for ſlaves. Some of thoſe who are brought down by water 
are ironed, others are tied, but the women, girls and boys, are at liberty. 
Thoſe that are brought by land have their hands ried behind them, and he = 
that takes charge of them faſtens to their hands a long piece of rope. The | = 
.traders having brought them down, ſometimes land them and take them to © | 
their own houſes, from whence, in a little time, they convey them to the 
ſhips. At other times they bring them directly to the ſhips, without ever 
landing them at all. ö | 


\ Thoſe who are brought down by water at Angola, are ironed and tied, At Angola. 
and the women, girls and boys, have their liberty, as before. Thoſe alſo 
who are brought by land, have their arms tied as in the former caſe. The 
perſon, however, who brings them down, has a large pole about ſix feet 
Jong, with a crutch at one end of 12 — The back part of the ſlave's _ is 
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firſt put into the crutch, and is confined there by means of a bolt, which 
paſſes through two holes at the end of each fork: of the crutch, and goes 
acroſs the throat. Confined in this manner, the driver takes the other end 
of the pole in his hand, and puſhes the ſlave along, or ſtops him at his 
pleaſure, | 50 


On the Gold On the Gold Coaſt, ſeveral ſlaves are ready when a ſhip arrives. As ſoon 
Coaſt. as they are brought in, they are put into the yards of the forts, and there 
confined. The brokers are conſtantly bringing them in, as to a place of 
ſecurity, and the ſhips that arrive, are as conſtantly taking them off. Thirty, 
or more of them, are purchaſed and brought on board at a time, but not ſo 

many from any of the other places before - mentioned. 


Slaves exa- When the ſlaves are brought on board by the traders, the captains and 
mined--the ſùrgeons examine them. They inſpect their fingers and teeth, to ſee if the 
men put into former are crooked, or if any of the latter are gone, and buy or reject them 
ons. accordingly. They examine alſo whether the women have fallen breaſts, 
Which is another criterion of the propriety of purchaſing them. Any fault 

is eaſily ſeen, as they are moſtly naked. All that are fickly are refuſed, as 

| ſuch might endanger the cargo. All ſuch as are healthy, and have none of 

the defects before-mentioned, are purchaſed. The men are put into irons. 

They are faſtened together in pairs. The right leg of one is chained to the 

left leg of the other, and their hands are alſo ſometimes confined in the ſame 

manner. If they ſhould happen to be ſick, or their irons ſhould take the 


' ſkin from their ankles, they are let looſe for a time. If they ſhould happen 


to be ſulky, they are chained ten of them together. To the ſhackles of each 
pair is in this caſe added a ring, through which ring a chain is paſſed. One 
end of the chain is made faſt to the ring bolt of the deck, and the other is 
faſtened to the ring of the laſt pair. In this manner they are meſſed daily, 
till their obſtinacy ceaſes. The ſlaves are in general kept in irons during the 
whole of the Middle Paſſage. 


Medium of The medium of exchange is called in the Bight of Benin a copper, 
exchange at though in ſome parts of it it is called a fathom. Mr. —— does not recol- 
Benin. lect the exact value of a copper, but believes it to have been about one 


ſhilling, but a fathom was worth about 4s. 6d. that is, it was worth ſo much 


in Mr. — s time. | | 
price of a In the Bightof Benin, a man, and a man boy, were bought (at what was 
ſlave there. called the firſt trade) for from 75 to 80 coppers. When the firſt trade was 
paid, they roſe in price to 100 and 120 coppers, and ſo on till the ſhip be- 
gan to be nearly ſlaved, when a ſmall boy or girl, about 3 feet 10 inches 

high, roſe to 80 coppers, and a man to 140, or more. 


value oreif- A keg of powder, to the beſt of Mr. s remembrance, which might con- 
ferent aſſort- tain about 4. lb. was valued at eight coppers. A keg of trading brandy holding 
— about 10 gallons, at 40. A whole keg, however, was never ſold at a time; 


for a trader requires a variety of articles for one ſlave, and ſeldom more than 


five or fix bottles are demanded on the ſale of one, A braſs pan was alſo 
valued at from four to eight, and a muſket at 12 coppers. . 


Medium of The medium of exchange upon the Gold Coaſt is called an ounce, which 
exchange on js divided into ackies. An ackie was faid to be worth about five ſhillings. 
1 Mr. does not know what was the value of a ſlave upon this part of 
| the coaſt, for he was out conſtantly in boats collecting gold for the ſhip, 
without a particular portion of which to be given in every aſſortment no 
fave would be fold. e149 | 


When . 


blood from the proper, place. With reſpect to the latter, when they gave 


E 


When the cargo is completed, the veſſels take their departure from the Veſſels leave 
coaſt. This is uſually done at night; for in coming out of the Bight, from the coaſt in 
Old and New Calabar, or from the Cameroons, the land winds are. of eſſen- ,09 5 v8 
tial ſervice, and to this circumſtance Mr. attributes the ſailing of the 15 


veſſels at that time. 


Mioſt of the ſlave - veſſels carry platforms, in which caſe none of the ſlaves, Height of 
except ſuch as are immediately under the gratings, can ſtand upright; and the flaves 
in ſome veſſels they cannot even do that: for thoſe veſſels, which are too m. 
ſmall to carry * Many are too low between their decks to ſuffer any per- 
{on to ſtand upright between them. In the , one of the veſſels in 
which Mr. ſailed, there were no platforms, for the height between 
decks was but three feet eight inches : all the reſt had platforms. The 
height between decks in one of them was but four feet 10 inches; and that 


in the reſt might be averaged at rather more than fix feet. 


As the ſlaves cannot ſtand upright, ſo neither, if the veſſel be full ſlaved, Breadth oc- 
can they lie with eaſe ; for they are ſtowed as cloſe as they can be placed, 2 
ſo that they have ſcarcely room to do more than lie upon their ſides, unleſs ; 
more room is made for them by the death of their companions, or by ſhort 
purchaſe, in both which caſes they may have to themſelves 12 inches or 


more in breadth. 


It is not unuſual for them to complain of heat. This they commonly do Wretched 
in a calm night, but more particularly when it rains, as the tarpawling is ſituation of 
then obliged to be drawn over the gratings; and notwithſtanding that it is fue aten pa 
kept from them a good height by means of a ridge rope, and hauled out by heat. 
nettles to give them all the air poſſible, they ſtill complain, and appear in a 

wretched ſtate, Theſe rains, which occaſion them to be in ſo painful a ſitu- 


ation, are both frequent and violent on the Middle Paſſage. 


When the rain has ceaſed, and the tarpawling has been taken off, and the 
ſcuttles opened, Mr, has viſited them below. He has found them in 
ſuch a violent ſweat as to have wiped them himſelf, and to have occaſioned 
them to be wiped with cloths. He has never found them however dead, 
but, their ſituation was ſo deplorable, that he has no doubt but that others 
have, where leſs attention has been paid to them, or particularly where veſ- 
ſels have been full ſlavet. 4 | 


In moſt ſhips in -the ſlave trade the ſick have an hoſpital or ſick birth Are e. into 
made for them, which is as convenient as can be made, conſidering the ONE 

ſmall room that can be allowed for it; but it is the care or neglect of them — 5 
in general that determines their ſituation to be alleviated, or to be wretched. treated 

It is but too common for the ſurgeon's mates to be ignorant, and to neglect thrown over- 
them, Of the truth of the former aſſertion Mr, — had nearly been a Poard alive. 
fatal example himſelf. He has ſeen them alſo cutting and laſhing the ſaves 


at the time of bleeding them, and yet not ſufficiently ſkilful to fetch the 


them medicines, they have pre it in ſuch a cateleſs manner, as if they were 
L425, whether they took it or not. Mr, —— has ftood and ſeen them 
take the pannekin or tin veſſel, in which the medicine was, and drive the 
edge of it between their teeth. Moſt of the medicine went over their faces. 
They have then curſed them for being ſulky, though the poor creatures have 
been gaſping for life at the time, and have been lying in their own blood 
and excrements, Mr. declares that the ſurgeon's mates have reported 
a ſlave to be dead, and cauſed him ro be thrown overboard, when there was 
life in him ; and he has ſeen himſelf one that moved and gaſped for breath 
en the very ſurface of the water. Why this was done he does not know, 


nor. 


f 
| 
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nor can he conceive, unleſs that they might get rid of the tronble of attend- 
ing them. : | 


Refuſe to Mr. 


| has alfo ſeen the flaves refuſe to eat. This was when they 
22 were ſick, and had a ſick ſtomach. In this caſe they were flogged and beaten 
corkauence by the ſurgeon or ſurgeon's mate, ſometimes with the tails of the cat, at 
of it. others with the butt end of it. He has ſeldom ſeen any other than violent 


meaſures made uſe of on theſe occaſions. : 


Number Mr. cannot ſpeak with certainty as to the number of flaves pur- 
= chaſed and loſt in-the different voyages which he made, but to the beſt of 
8 his recollection the following ſtrikes him as a tolerably accurate account. 
In the —, about 700 were purchaſed, and 250 loſt. In the ——, about 

400 were purchaſed, and about 17 were buried. In the ſloop , there 

were bought 25, and buried about 2. In the , about 180 were bought, 

and 25 buried. In the ——, 350 were purchaſed, and about 25 were loſt. 

In.the ——— they purchaſed about 5oo, and buried about 150; and in 

the —— about 250, and buried five. 


Time and The flaves in fine weather are uſually brought upon deck at eight in the 

nature of morning, and, if the weather continues fine, remain till five in the evening, 

their meals. when they are ſent below. They are fed twice in the day, firft at between 
eight and nine in the morning, and ſecondly, between three and four in the 
afternoon. Their meals conſiſt of beans, peaſe, rice, Indian corn, and ſome- 
times of a root called Trian, and cocoa- nuts. The two latter are procured at 
the iſlands of St. Thomas, Princes, or Annabona, if the veſſels ſhould touch 
there. It ſometimes happens, if there be plenty of bread, that a quarter 
of a biſcuit is given to each of them at eleven o'clock, or a little Trian, 
with one cocoa nut to a meſs of ten. But this is but very ſeldom. They 
are ſupplied with water twice in the day, with about a pint at a time, and 
this after they are fed. 


Length of The length of the Middle Paſſage is, on account of calms and other cir- 
The Middle cumftances, very uncertain. Mr. has been ſix weeks from Cape 
428% Lopez to the port of delivery, and from Melimba, ten. From Old Calabar 
.the paſſage was at.one time made in eight weeks and a few days; and in 
twelve at another; and from Gaboon at one time in ſeven pDox ing and at 

anoher in eight weeks and a few days. f 


Dance and The faves frequently dance and fing during the Middle Paſſage. In 
ſing, but net thoſe ſhips in which Mr. failed, they were never compelled either to 


wy * the one or to the other, but did it freely. 


Arzivein On their arrival in the Weſt Indies, they are prepared for ſale. This 
the colonies, conſiſts in ſhaving and oiling them, and doing ſuch things as will make 
2 8 their appearance good when they come to market. , 
Number of Tn almoſt all cargoes there are fickly or refuſe ſlaves, to the nuniber of 
refuſe ſlaves ten, fifteen, twenty and more in each. The worſt of theſe are fold by ven- 
* due or auction, and fall to the lot of the higheſt bidder. They are ſold at 
tion of ſuch the rate of from ſeven to ten dollars, and are purchaſed .chiefly by the 
as are ſold at poorer inhabitants of the iſlands, who can ſcarcely ſpare the ſum that is given 
vendue. for them, and yet do it to have a Fang Theſe, finding afterwards the 
trouble and expence of recovering them, which they had not fo much as 
thought of before, turn them adrift, and let, them go where they pleaſe. 
Mr. —— has ſeen them lying about the beach, after they have been 


bought, almoſt dead. He was alſo upon an inqueſt himſelf upon the body. 
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of a dead negro, where the verdict was, < died for want,” and the owner 
denied his property. | 
Such is the fituation of many of the unfortunate ſlaves, who are fold by 
vendue. The refuſe or ſickly, however, are not always diſpoſed of in that 
manner, for when they are conſidered to be ſmall in proportion to thoſe that 
are well and in health in the fame cargo, the whole of them are averaged, 
and the good and the bad are taken together. Whenever this is the caſe, 
the poor ſlaves that are ſickly fare infinitely better than in the former caſe. 


With reſpect to the ſale by ſcramble, according to the idea uſually an- particular 
nexed to the word, Mr. —— was never in any ſhip, in which they were mode of 
diſpoſed of in that manner, though, in his laſt voyage to Jamaica, the ſlaves ſelling them. 
were diſpoſed of nearly in a ſimilar way, They were firſt put out, ſo many 
into a lot. Each ſlave had then a piece of hoop or tally put upon his neck, 
marked with let 1ſt, 2d, and ſo on, and ſecondly with the number in 
the lot. When every thing was prepared, the planter's agents ruſhed into 
the room, and laid their hands, blindfold, upon the firſt they could. The 
number fixed on the necks of the flaves, whom they fo ſeized, determined 
their reſpective lots. 


With reſpe& to any care being taken to prevent relations from being ſepa- No pains 
rated at the time of ſale, no ſuch merit is due either to the buyer or ſeller, taken to pre- 
It is the buſineſs of the Captain to fell them to the beſt advantage, and to tent, fle 
make the beſt bargain; and of the planters to buy ſuch only as will ſuit being ſepa- 
them. In either caſe relations may be. ſeparated, . and Mr. — is poſitive rated. 
that ſuch a ſeparation of connections has no part in the conſideration of 
either party. 


It is uſual to brand the ſlaves on their arrival in the Weſt Indies. The Slaves bran- 
way of performing it, as far as it has fallen under the obſervation of Mr. ded--method 
—, Was this: The 8 to whom the veſſel was conſigned, came of doing it. 
on board. He made uſe of an iron pot, into which he put ſome rum. He | 
ſer the rum on fire, and held the marking irons over the blaze, till they were 
red hot. He then ordered that the ſlaves might be made to paſs him one by 
one. His order being obeyed, he applied the irons to each {lave as he paſſed 
him, and thus branded them before hey went out of the ſhip. 


When the flaves, that have been purchaſed, are taken ta their reſpective Puniſhed— 
plantations, they are very ſeverely puniſhed, the men for theft, running nature of the 
FR. - ; : offences for 
way, and giving their proprietors or ſuperintendents ſhort anſwers ; the nich the 
women for the like offences, as well as for not bringing home to their owners {ufer. 
as much money as they were to pay them weekly or monthly, for this they 
muſt do, get it where, or how they can. 


Mr. — has been in all the iſlands, and has ſeen them puniſhed for Methods of 
theſe and other faults in a moſt inhuman and barbarous manner. Some of puniſhment. 
them are tied up, and others are laid down on their bellies, and are flogged 
with a large cart whip, which brings off the ſkin at every ſtroke. When 
this is over, they are flogged with the tops of ebony, the prickles of which 
are longer than thoſe of the black thorn of this country. 


Mr. ſays, that theſe puniſhments are ſo frequently inflicted, that Few to be 
the ſound of the whip is conſtantly in the cars of thoſe who viſit the plan- — 


tations, and with ſuch ſeverity, that it is almoſt impoſſible to ſee a planta- 1:6, 
tion ilave without many marks of violence on his body. With reſpect to 
the ſeveral other points, that relate to Tha treatment of ſlaves in the Weſt 
* a h Indies, 
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Indies, Ar. —— declines ſpeaking as he cannot ſpeak with.. certainty and 


preciſion. 


Mithod « Moſt of the ſeamen, who have ſailed with Mr. —— in the flave trade, 
procuring have embarked in it through neceſſity. They have had no other choice ſub- 
ſeamen for mitted to them than a Guinea-man or a gaol, and many of them have been 


—— actually taken out of priſon, where they have been confined for debt, with 


a view of repaying themſelves by compelling them to enter into the ſlave- 


trade, 


ome and I here-are many bardſhips, which the ſeamen in the ſlave trade undergo. 
uality of The greateſt quantity of bread that was ever allowed them in the different 


their pro- voyages made Mr. 
viſions. Vas Dy 


quantity was 3 Ib. to each perſon. The beef or pork given them at 
the ſame time was from + Ib. to 4 lb. per day. As for liquor, ſeldom or 


ever was any of it to be had, and if it were, it was watered and charged to 


them at ſuch an exorbitant rate, that a perſon would ſoon have had no wages 
to receive, who indulged himſelf in that way. Mr. once ſailed with 

a Captain, who gave a quart of liquor to every meſs of five people on a 

Saturday night, but this was only on the outward-bound paſſage. 


Uſe the gun With. reſpect. to water, Mr. —— has been at a pint per day on the out- 

barrel. ward-bound paſſage ; but on the Middle Paſſage the gun barrel was in uſe 
in all weathers, and the caſk was invariably locked up, till the time for the 
ſerving of the ſlaves came round. 


Have no The ſeamen are obliged to lie on deck during the whole of their paſſage, 

ſhelter. whether it rains or ſhines. In the height of a thick rain they ſometimes 
get under the awnings, but this ſeldom, and their bedding and clothes are 
oftentimes running wet. | $; 


* Whether they are ſick or well, they are obliged to be upon deck. They 

hen gck. lie upon deck, and on the ſame deck they die. There is very little atten- 
tion paid to them by the ſurgeon or ſurgeon's mate. It is a miſerable 
thing to be ſick in a ſlave veſſel, Mr. —— ſpeaks feelingly. He has ex- 
perienced it himſelf, : 


: 
: 


Caſe of the In the —, Captain „ to Old Calabar, in which veſſel the 
ſeamen on ſeamen had nothing bur ſalt proviſions, and thoſe of a damaged ſort, many 
board the — of them had ulcers upon their legs, and to ſuch a degree that the fleſh 
has rotted off, In this ſituation the poor creatures have been kicked 

about like dogs, or even worſe, becauſe they have not been able to get 

- out of their officers way in time. They have frequently aſked the doctor 


for ſalve to dreſs their wounds, and have been anſwered that they might 
die and be dd. | | | 


Mr. 


has been in ſuch a ſituation himſelf, that the maggots have 


Caſe of the almoſt covered his wounds, and, on application, has been anſwered in the 


zelator. ſame manner, Theſe wounds, or rather the marks of them, remain with 
6 him to this day. In the ——, Capt. ——, he was alſo in a very bad 
firuation. The Captain came to him when ſick, and afked him to go with 


one Punter in the ſame employ. On his refuſal he was told, as before, 


That he might die and be d d, notwithſtanding that he had con- 
tracted his illneſs by being day and night in an open boat more than one 
hundred leagues from the ſhip getting ſlaves, and by exerting himſelf 
indefatigably for the good of his employers, — ' + + * 
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* + To theſe and other hardſhips which the ſeamen undergo, Mr. —— muſt Are paid in 
add, that on their arrival at the port of delivery they are paid half the ene. 
wages then due to them in currency inſtead of ſterling. 


With reſpect to the treatment of ſeamen, Mr. fays, that it can Extremely 
never be laid out in its proper colours: he has ſeen them knocked down ill uſed. 
with the butt end of the cat, and kicked and beaten after they were down in 
a very barbarous manner, and this only for not coming at the moment - 
when called, or for not coming aft with a ſwab at the very inſtant it was 
wanted. If he were to deſcribe the barbarity uſed to the ſeamen in Old 
and New Calabar, and other places from Cape Formoſa to Cape Lopez, he 
is fearful that thouſands would not believe his tales, for they would be 
thought to contain ſuch inſtances of ferocity, as it could never have entered 
into the hearts but of ſavages to perpetrate. He will content himſelf there- 
fore with mentioning but one inſtance, as it may ſerve to coavey an idea 
of thoſe that were much worſe. 


Mr. Matthews, chief mate of the ——, Captain ——, was accuſtomed Caſe of the 
to uſe the ſeamen very ill, knocking them down with the butt end of the relator and 
cat, and beating them about in ſuch a manner, and on ſuch trifling oc- Others. 
caſions, that they were quite weary of their lives. At one time in parti- 
cular, when the was lying in Old Calabar river, they came and 
applied to Mr. , and told him, that if he did nat ſpeak to the Captain, 
and give them redreſs, they would leave the veſſel. Mr, ——, accord- 
ingly waited upon Captain —, and communicated to him what the 
people had defired him to ſay. His anſwer was, that he would not in- 
terfere, Upon this Mr. „ Who was then boatſwain of the veſſel, 
went to the people, and communicated to them the Captain's reply, and 
propoſed to them that a boat's crew ſhould go round in the boat to- I 
Croſs River to Captain Patterſon, belonging to the Greyhound, of Briſtol, 
and deſire him to uſe his influence with Captain This propoſal 
was agreed to by the people, and the boat was going off, when they were 
difcovered and brought back. Mr. „ Who gave the advice, was 
put into irons, gagged with a pump bolt, and obliged to remain in that 
ſituation for twelve hours; at the expiration of this time the bolt was 
taken out of his mouth, but he was made to continue in irons for ſeveral 
days. As for the people, they were tied up and flogged cruelly, after 
having been firſt barbarouſly beaten by the butt end of the cat. In all the 


ſhips, in which Mr. ——- ſailed, the ſeamen were treated in a ſevere and 
ſavage manner. | —— 


Mr. cannot recollect with accuracy the number loſt in each of Lofs in the 
his different voyages, but believes the following ſtatement to be nearly different 
right. In the there were about 60 hands beſides officers, and about ges. 
10 or 12 excluſive of the Captain, died. In the there were 30 
pevple in all, and five or ſix of them, together with the boatſwain, died. 

The crew of the amounted only to 12, and one or two of them were 

buried. In the — four or five were buried out of about 25. The 
complement of the conſiſted of 30, and four or five of them died, 

When Mr. went on board the atBarbadoes, to act as a mate as be- 4 
fore ſtated, there were 25 people on board her, four of whom died in three 

weeks. The Captain, however, and ſeveral of the crew, had been buried 

before her — at Barbadoes. In the - about 30 people went out 

from Liverpool, and two or three only died. 


In all the ſhips, in which Mr. failed, there were always ſome whio Leave the 
deſerted, or were diſcharged on their arrival at the port of delivery, The veſſels on 


former forfeited their wages. The latter ſolicited their diſcharge, for — | 


being of delivery 


[01 


being in a feeble and ulcerated ſtate, and unable to do ſuch of the ſhip's 
duty as they were ordered upon, they led uncomfortable lives. 


Dreadful Mr. —— ſays that inany of the ſeamen, who are put adrift from Gui- 
ſituation of neamen in the Weſt-Indies, either by deſertion or diſcharge, are in the moſt 
ſuch as are miſerable ſituation there. He has ſeen them N all the iſlands, 
| . aontl and in the extremity of diſtreſs. In Jamaica and St. Chriſtopher's particu- 
of them 7 larly, he has feen them in great numbers lying about with their legs 
there. rotten, and with their bodies covered with ulcers in a moſt aſtoniſhing 
manner. He believes that many hundreds of them, and he thinks he 
might add with propriety many thouſands, periſh of want and diſeaſe in 
the different Weft-India iſlands, where the Guineamen arrive, and ſome 


of them the firſt-rate ſeamen. | 


Profit of the With reſpe& to the profitableneſs of the Slave-Trade, Mr. believes, 

Slave Trade. that it was formerly attended with conſiderable profit. He has bought 
ſlaves in the river Gaboon for four or five pounds per head, and the cargo 

to the beſt of his recollection averaged from 30 to 35 pounds in the port of 
delivery; but he believes that this is not the caſe at preſent. Boch the 
countrymen and traders of Africa have ſeen ſo much of the ways of the 
Europeans, that they have become as knowing as themſelves. They 
can tell a piece of India goods from Mancheſter, and the value of it as 
well as thoſe who bring them. They- are acquainted too with the price at 
which ſlaves are ſold in the Weſt-Indies. From theſe and other circum- 
ſtances Mr: —— has much doubt about the preſent profitableneſs of the 
Slave-Trade. ERS 
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Taken from a Perſonal Interview with him there. 
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| te hy ** "IA _ No. XII. 
. Who is a man of ſound underſtanding, good character, Situnti 
and remarkable memory, has been three voyiiges a a foremaſt man and qualif- 
to the coaſt of Africa, in the years 1771, 1772, 1773, and 1774. The firſt cation of the 
in the ——, Captain ——, the ſecond in the ——, Captain ——, and the — 


third in the ——, Captain ——, all belonging to Liverpool, ce, 


Mr. ſays, that he does not profeſs to be acquainted with the me- Wars among 


thods made uſe of to procure ſlaves, but ſhould be of opinion that many — 


are kidnapped, and many are made priſoners of war. Numbers of the lat- the 1 
ter, or thoſe ſo called, he has often ſeen brought in much wounded ; but exhibited as 


none of them ſo wounded are ever purchaſed. They are ſnewn about as trophies by 


trophies of war. He has ſeen many mangled limbs hangin on poles ue Ade 
in the canoes of the captors. N „ pre” pal 


Mr. believes that ſacrifices are accuſtomed to be made at the death Slaves killed 
of any perſon of di 72 of which the following inſtance which happened, e ee 
elf ſaw while he was lying on the Windward coal, may for oral. 
be a proof. A chief, whoſe name was Weſtern, loſt his mother by death, but tinction on 
not being able, for want of what were deemed to be proper articles, to bury her the Wind. 

with all the pomp and grandeur which was neceſſary for a perſon of her rank, wrd Coaſt - 
he had determined to keep her till he had it in lis power to inter her with the 2 2:0 
uſual ceremony. At ſome diſtance of time from her deceaſe, an American bought of 
veſſel arrived, out of which ſhip he ke oi 15 puncheons of rum, for which on theſe oc- 


he 


1 


he gave fifteen prime ſlaves. On the receipt of this rum, he inſtantly pre- 
pared for the funeral. The ceremony began by a vaſt number of people at- 
tending the deceaſed to the grave, headed by a man with a club made of 
lignum vitæ in his hand. As ſoon as the body was depoſited, fiſteen old 
women, whom Mr. — took to be ſervants or ſlaves of the deceaſed, 
came forward with joy in their countenance, and ſuffered themſelves to be 
knocked down and killed by the man who carried the club. They were 
all afterwards buried in the ſame grave. He is of opinion that it would 
not be in the power of any European to purchaſe thoſe ſlaves who are doom- 
ed to be ſacrificed on theſe occaſions. MOT fo 


Dreadful He fays that. che ſlaves, when they are kept long below, look very ill, 
ſituation of and complain of heat: that the rains are very frequent and heavy on the 
3 Middle Paſſage; that on theſe occaſions the tarpawling is raiſed to give 

Par” on ac. them as much air as poſſible, but that notwithſtanding.this, after the rain 
count of has been over, and the (hatches opened, he has ſeen a dead man brought 
heat--num- upon deck, who has been chained to a living one. He likewiſe ſays, that 
ber purchaſ- there is a place allowed for the ſick, but their ſituation there is truly miſe- 
ed and loſt. rable. The loſs of flaves ſuſtained in the different voyages, made by Mr. 


——, was as follows, namely, 


In the —— they purchaſed - — 370 and loſt 5 
In the — - - - - 201 | 100 
In the Africa - - — — 250 11 


Method of Mr. —— ſays, that the ſeamen in the Guinea trade are in general pro- 
rocuring cured by landlords, who get them into their houſes, and endeavour to keep 
a T them intoxicated till they run themſelves ſo much. into debt, that it is out 

— -a of their power to pay it; ſo that they-muſt either go to gaol, or on board a 

. Guineaman. If any ſeamen, who have been caſt away, come in diſtreſs to 

Liverpool, they are particularly marked by the landlords, who offer them 
clothes and refreſhment, and every thing they want, but take care to ſecure 


them for their employers. 2 


Nature ans Mr. — ſays, that the allowance of proviſions for the ſeamen, on board 

uantity of of the ſhips he failed in, was as follows, namely, 5 pound of bread per week, 
To provi- not half a pound of Drogheda beef per.day, and three half pints of water, 
— ſerved out to them in a pannekin, for the twenty-four. hours. — He further 
unter. have ſays, that the ſailors, while on the Middle Paſſage, have no kind of ſhelter 
no ſhelter-- from the inclemency of the weather, and that thoſe who ſurvive, and arrive 
are paid in in the Weſt-Indies, are always obliged to receive half their wages in the 


currency. currency of the iſland, where the ſlaves are ſold, 


Ill uſed on Mr. —— farther ſays, that the ſeamen:in general are treated very ill in 

board the —. the ſlave trade, and that when he was in the » Captain „Who com- 

Expreſſionof manded her, was guilty of many cruelties to the ſhip's company; and his 

Cen —- conſtant expreſſion when he was beating the men, was, © You villains, 1 
will go as far as the gallows will let me in puniſhing you.“ 


Abuſed That when any of the people were taken ill, he always obliged them to 
when fick— go upon the wooden ,awning, which was ſituated before the break of the 
— ex” quarter deck, and abaft the bulk head of the main deck, to pick oakum, 
— though there was no neceſſity for it. It was in vain to remonſtrate, for 
| - Whoever did, were inſtantly. puniſhed. —Expoſed in this manner to the in- 
clemency of the weather, and extremely ill at the ſame time, they were 

refuſed the aid of medicine, the ſurgeon being ordered not to give them 

any. The Captain uſed to ſay, * You cannot go in the boat—you can do 

os . 8 ts Ne gy «© nothing 
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« nothing you ſhall pick oakum, for I will have no man idle in my ſhip.” 
Two of te people who were ſick, died in this employment. 


Mr, — begs leave to add, that if the mates did not beat the people cafe of the 
whenever the Captain employed himſelf in that way, by which three or four boatſwain, 
were upon one man at a time, he uſed to beat them alſo.—He broke the cook, and 
boatſwain's right arm with the but end of a muſket, and the cook's right . others. 
arm with a large broomſtick. He farther ſays, that Captain —— put on 
ſhore on the Coaſt of Africa, at Great Cape Mount, where there were no 
inhabitants, two ſeamen, one of them a man belonging to Poole, whoſe name 
he forgets, and the other an Iriſh lad, both of whom he verily believes died 
of want, becauſe they were very ill at the time, and had no means of ſub- 
ſiſtence. 7 | e 


Captain —, alſo in the courſe of the voyage, put two of his men, who Caſe of two 
had ulcerated legs, to the taſk of picking oakum, and on their arrival at 3 
Charles-Town bar, he diſcharged them as incapable of doing their duty, —— 
on account of the ulcers on their legs. Whenever the people of the 
went on ſhore to water, theſe poor people uſed to crawl down to the boat 
with tears in their eyes, intreating to be taken on board, but to no effect, 
for though their former ſhipmates were accuſtomed always to give them 
ſomething to relieve them, yet they dared not venture to bring them back 
to the ſhip. They were ſo emaciated, that they appeared to be nothing 


but ſkin and bones, and in this condition they were left behind. 


The ſame kind of treatment was practiſed alſo in the. Captain Similar 
did not heſitate to beat the people with rope's ends, handſpikes, or the 1 
Rock of a gun. He beat one of them ſo barbarouſly with the latter inſtru-—. 
ment, that the poor man became ſick, and died in the courſe of a fort- 


Mr. i ſays, that he has great reaſon to believe, that the Guinea Loſsof them 
trade is a grave for ſeamen, if he may be allowed to judge from the loſs —_— — 
ſuſtained in the three voyages which he made. N 
The firſt voyage in the , Captain , they took out thirty- 
five ſeamen, and loſt about thirty by death. In the ſecond, which was in 
—, Captain „ they buried about twenty-five of the crew, 
which was nearly the whole of the ſhip's company. And in the third, in 
the , Captain , two men only died out of twenty-five. He 
ſays that Captain was a very humane man. | 


Mr. —— is farther of opinion, that many ſeamen die in the Weſt- Situation of 
Indies in conſequence of being left there by the Guineamen, in a fickly ſuch as are 
ſtate. He has ſeen in Barbadoes and the Grenades, ſailors diſcharged from * 
ſlave veſſels, begging in the ſtreets, in an ulcerated ſtate, and ſays, that he Indies. 1 


has ſometimes relieved them himſelf. 


In Barbadoes he has ſeen them lying, both dying and dead, under the Fateofmany 


hauſes, which houſes were built upon piles, on account of ants, ſandflies, - them 


and vermin —In Grenada they lie about people's houſes, and at their doors, Here 


but nobody will take them in. He ſays that he and ſome of his ſhipmates, 


joined in purchaſing a coffin for a Guinea ſeaman, of the name of ſohn 
Grey, who was formerly a ſhipmate of theirs, and who was found lying dead 
under one Maſon's, a ſail wa gone houſe, which was ſituated 1n St. George's 
Bay. The information of his lying there came to them from ſome negroes. 
The ſeamen, who joined in purchaſing his coffin, attended his burial, and 
they interred him at the mouth of the river, . | 
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2 was laſhed to her, ſo that both their ſides were together. Thus ſituat- 


Taken from ſeveral Converſations with | him at 
and from his own Papers. 
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No. XI: N. nd mate of the Weſt-ladjaman, Captain 
and qualifi- - —, in which he ſailed from Kirkudbright in Scotland, to Gre- 


cation of the nada, in the year 1777, He became afterwards a maſter in the royal _ 
relator 9 In the two fituations now mentioned he became acquainted with the 
. lowing facts. | | | 


Dreadful While the 1 lying "REV: carenage, Grenada, the Nelly, Lan- 


mortality eaſter Guineaman, came in. She was put into the ſame tier with the ——, 


board the ed, Mr. ——— had an opportunity of ſeeing many of the occurrences that 
Nelly-Hogs paſſed on board her. He ſays that the ſlaves, whom ſhe brought in, were 
3 in a very ſickly ſtate. He has ſeen in a morning, four or five ſlaves lying, 


— * either dead or dying, on the gratings; and this he ſaw, he believes, every 


while Living, day, till the whole cargo was diſpoſed of. It was uſual, when they were 
apparently dead, to remove them from the hold, and to lay them on the 
gratings, as before mentioned. In this ſituation, the hogs that were on 

board the Nelly were ſuffered to tear their carcaſſes. Mr. — has 

ſeen them devouring their legs and ſinews, and all this before they were 

quite dead, for he has ſeen the ſlaves draw up their legs, and move their 

arms, while the ſaid hogs were tearing, them. He ſays that this 9 
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ſtance, together with ſome others that happened on board the Nelly, 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that could he have been previ- 
ouſly made acquainted with them, he would have ſooner fled to the 
woods, and truſted to a precarious ſubſiſtence, than have ſtaid on board 
his own ſhip. F200 | 


- While the — was lying in the-carenage, Mr, had often oc- Slaves in the 
cafion to go to the different eſtates that lay round about it, in order to Ylonies— 
bring off ſugar or other articles. At theſe times he has ſeen the negroes 1 
work. He has ſeen the black drivers whipping them in the moſt un- offences 
merciful manner, if, either through diſeaſe or age, they did not keep 
pane with the reſt; or if they ſeemed in the leaſt negligent in their la- 

ur: their treatment in this reſpect appeared to him to be very ſevere and 
unmerciful. enn | 


When the ſame gentleman was ſent to wood for the veſſel, he ſaw ſeveral Turned os 

diſtreſſed objects, in the perſons of {laves, on ſeveral of the eſtates between without ſub- 
Grenada and Point Saline, and this frequently. They were ſo emaciated, fſence, 
as to appear to be nothing more than ſkin-and bone. Mr. has of- pable of HA. 
ten relieved them, by bringing them beef, biſcuit, and other articles from bour. 
the veſſel. He never failed to inquire of them, how they came in ſo diſ- 
treſſed a ſituation. Their univerſal reply was, * that they were half ſtarved ; 
e that they had fallen fick, and that in conſequence of their ſickneſs, and of 
<« .courſe, their inability to work, their maſters would give them no vic- 
ce tuals.“ Some of theſe he has found dying, others he has found dead. 
The latter appeared, as my lay in their huts, to be mere ſkeletons, and to 
have died of hunger. In ſuch caſes he has told the other negroes, whom 
he has met with, to go and bury their countrymen, for that they lay dead in 
fuch and ſuch huts, 


Mr. ——— is of opinion, that ſeamen in general do not voluntarily em- yethoa of 
bark in the ſlave trade, but that they are forced into fuch employ by cer- procuring 
tain landlords, who make a point of getting them into debt, in order that ſeamen for 
they may have them in their power, andthenoblige them for their own (che SO 
landlord's) advantage, to embark in this trade. In the year 1783, he re- 
ceived orders, as a maſter of a man of war, to go to Liverpool, and to take 
charge of his Majeſty's ſhip — „in order to conduct her from that 

lace to one of the royal ports. In his way he touched at Scilly, where 
= ſhipped Edward Long, and three other ſeamen, to aſſiſt him in ful- 

filling his charge. Theſe he verily believes to have been as fine fel- 

lows, and as complete ſeamen, as any that ever exiſted in that line. 
On their arrival at Liverpool, they had leave to go on ſhore, but the 
landlords of Liverpool ioon marked them, enticed them into debt, for- 

ced them into gaol in Water-Street; and laſtly, on board the Prin- 

ceſs Royal Guineaman. While they were on board this veſſel, and 
were lying at the Black Rock, they wrote to Mr, „ intreating 
him in the ſtrongeſt terms to ſend for them, and to liberate them 
from their deſtined voyage. Mr. — immediately fent them the 
money that was then due to them on the king's account, but as the 
landlord's, or landlady's bill amounted to more than the wages ſent 
them, they were obliged, with heavy hearts, to ſubmit to the voyage, 
and to 3 their connections for ever, whom they had pro- 
bably promiſed to leave but for a few days. : 


The ſeamen are uſed ill in many reſpects in the flave trade. Thoſe Nature and 
who came in the Nelly Guineaman, into the en: Grenada, ſuf- quantity of 


fered much in conſequence of 5 ſhort allowance proviſions. Mr. * 


— 
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has ſeen the cooper at work from the morning, till four o'clock 
in the afternoon, without any thing to eat; and the poor ſeamen have 
often came on board the ———, to beg a mouthful of victuals. 
Extremelyill The Captain of the behaved in a very cruel manner to. his 
uſed—cale people, while ſhe lay in the carenage, He was accuſtomed to beat 
=—_ Pont? them on every trifling occaſion, in a very barbarous manner; ſome- 
carpenter of times with a rope's end, at others with a handſpike, in ſhort, with any 
the ——. thing he could catch hold of; nor did he ſuffer even the ſurgeon to 
| .eſcape his blows. His uſual way however of puniſhing them, was by 
ſtriking them with an artificial wooden hand. His left hand had been 
cut off, and replaced by a wooden ſtump, with which he uſually ſtruck 
and bruiſed them over the head or any other part of the body. Mr. 
has not only ſeen him often employing himſelf in this man- 
ner, but has heard in the night violent ſhrieks and cries, as well from 
the ſeamen as from tlie ſlaves. The boatſwain of the veſſel once took 
the liberty of complaining that he had nothing to eat, upon which the 
Captain, when he went on ſhore, contrived, by means of ſome ficti- 
tious tale, to get him -put into the caſtle, in which place of confine- 
ment he remained till the fleet failed. When the carpenter was ill, 
he had no attention paid to him, nor any thing allowed him that 
would alleviate his complaint. The ſurgeon told the Captain, that if 
he would buy him a few drugs, he verily believed he could fave his 
life; but the Captain poſitively refuſed, and the man died. His whole 
behaviour, in ſhort, was ſo brutal, that Captain „of the, 
would not ſpeak to him at laſt, or have any connection with him. 


Loſs of them Mr. —— is of opinion that the ſlave trade, if he is allowed to 

on their arri- judge by the Nelly Guineaman, before-mentioned, is the grave of our 

_ Gre- marine. When the Nelly anchored in the carenage, Grenada, there 

OE were only ſeven white people on board her, namely, the ſurgeon, cap- 
tain, boatſwain, cooper, carpenter, cook, and a lad of the name of 
Johnſon, who came from Dumfries in Scotland. To make the loſs 
which this veſſel muſt have ſuſtained ſtill greater, the carpenter died 
in the carenage, 


"Dreadful _ He is of opinion, that ſeveral ſeamen deſert, or are diſcharged from 
—_— Guineamen, on their arrival in, or before they leave, the Weſt-In. 
| ſet adrift in dies, and that ſeveral of theſe are additionally loſt . there. Of thoſe 
the Weſt-In- that have been mentioned, as having come in with the Nelly, he be- 
dies—fate of lieves, to the beſt of his recollection, that only the ſurgeon, and John- 
ee NP ſon, the lad, went home in her. With reſpe& to the latter aſſertion, 
| he has ſeen Guinea failors begging in Grenada, in a very emaciated 
and ulcerated ſtate; in ſuch a ſtate, that he has fet them down in his 


own mind, as likely to be dead in a ſhort time. On a certain day 


one of them came to the ftore-houfe belonging to his ſhip, the ——. 


He took ſhelter - under the ſhed of the crane, and died there. Mr. 
— aſlified in burying him, and he alfo affifted in burying three other 
Guinea ſailors, ſo dying, while he lay in the carenage, Grenada. 


Fatal effects But the loſs of ſeamen, in conf e of the ſlave trade, does not, 
of the trace in Mr. “ opinion, ſtop here; for its effects are ſometimes felt af- 
pom ah terwards by thoſe that get home, and become the occaſion of their 

deaths. ' One of the ſeamen of the — died ſoon after he had got- 


ten home. He had been complaining all the voyage. He faid that he 


ſhould certainly die ſoon, and that his death was to be attributed to a 


former voyage, in which he was cruelly treated in the ſlave - trade. 


Mr. 


8 
| 
| 
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Mr. — — is of opinion, that but few ſeamen are loſt in the Mortality of 
Weſt-India trade. The — carried out twenty-four hands, and ſeamen in the 
though the voyage was of abdut twelve months, ſhe took them all Weſt- India 
back again; one however, as has been before related, died when he Fade. 
got home; but he attributed his own death, of which he was previ- 
ouſly ſenſible, to his having been employed in the flave trade. 


Mr. — has regularly ſerved his time, and been brought up in Nature and 
the merchant's ſervice, He has been, 'during the courſe of his life, quantity of 
in various trades, and in different veſſels, but he never ſaw a ſailor their provi- 
ſtinted for proviſions, or put to allowance, but in the Nelly Guinea- en er 


man, as deſcribed above. , 


THE 


i 

{ 

i 
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"THE 
SUBSTANCE 


OF THE 


E VID E N C E 


Taken from certain Papers, made out by the 
Committee, from an Interview with him there. 


— — — . —— ͤ8ů—ê0 


No. XIV. 


No. XIV. R. was formerly in the merchants ſervice in the Weſt- Indies. 
Situation He has been at Grenada in particular, in which iſland he has been 
. much on ſhore, and has travelled through the country. He was alſo in moſt 
relator to of the other Engliſh iflands, during the years 1774 and 1775. The de- 
give evi- ſcription which he intends to give, is taken from Grenada, but is applicable 


dence. 3 the other parts which he has viſited. 1 


Method of Mr. ſays, that Naves are ſold in the Weſt Indies in the ſame man- 


Fig” rx ner as cattle are ſold at our own markets; nor are any more pains taken 
nies. . ; wha | 
No pains tion of a cow and calf, when there is a diſtinct purchaſer for each. 
taken to pre- | 


2 _ In Guinea-men's cargoes there are always ſome flaves that are ſickly. 


being ſepa- Theſe are in general bought upon ſpeculation. The ſurgeon of a packet, to 


s 4 which he belonged, bought ſame of them at Barbadoes, who were in a ey 


—refuſe or weak and diſordered ſtate. Having recovered them a little, he ſold them 
lickly pur- terwards at Jamaica. | 


chaſed on 


ſpeculation. | . . . , 
— The ſlaves are called to their work at day- light, and continue at it (certain 


and method intervals excepted) till dark. In crop- ſeaſon their labour is exceſſively 


of their hard, and their reſt ſhort. 
work. | 


Mr, ——— has frequently ſeen them working with iron collars on their 


necks. Theſe collars might weigh from eight to ten pounds. Notwith- 
ſtanding 


to prevent relations from being ſeparated, than there is to prevent a ſepara- 


1 


ſtanding this incumbrance and impediment to their labour, they were ob- b 
liged to work as hard as thoſe that have none. Thoſe ſlaves,” upon whom us: 
the collars were ſo faſtened, were ſaid to have run away. p | 
With reſpect to cloathing, the men have ſeldom any thing elſe but a bad 
pair of trowſers. The women have a ſhort Oſnaburg jacket and petticoat, 
which comes a little below their knees. Mr. ——— has frequently ſeen 
both men and women without any cloathing at all. Indeed this is quite 
common in the interior parts of the iſlands.” Thoſe women, who have chil- 
- dren, take the cloaths, that are allowed, to faſten them to their backs, in 
which ſituation, naked on the one hand, and loaded on the other, they are 
found working in the Held. — All their ;children go naked till the age of 
ten or twelve. 6 Als | 


The ordinary puniſhments inflicted upon the ſlaves are in general too Methods of 
ſevere, Mr. — has ſeen them flogged with a large cart Whip, till che Paniſment. 
fleſh has been taken out, and this for the flighteſt offences. There is a 
perſon called a jumper, whoſe office it is to puniſh ſuch as are thought deſerv- 
ing of correction, and he lives by the employment. 


In different iſlands they are flogged in a different manner. In ſome they 
are laid on their bellies, and when properly ſtretched out, they receive the 
laſh. In Jamaica they are hung up to a crane by their wriſts, A great 
weight, to the amgunt of from 40 to 50 1b. is hung at each of their 
. feet, to prevent them from ſpringing up, and to keep their bodies. right. 
In this ſituation they are flogged, ſometimes with a whip, and at others with 
a bunch of ebony, which latter is a very ſevere * & Their backs 
are then pickled with brine. | 


Theſe puniſhments are ſo common, and inflicted with ſuch ſeverity, that Few without 
. almoſt every ſlave whom Mr. ———-ſaw, was more or leſs chequered with marks of the 
the marks of the whip, the ſound of which is continually in the ears of all, 
who viſit the plantations. / 


Mr. has ſeen ſeveral ſlaves turned off by their owners on account Turned off 

f old age. They had an hut allowed them to live in, but nothing more. without ſub- 

hey were obliged to ſupport themſelves as well as they could. He has 33 5 
reaſon to believe that many of them die of want. He has ſeen alſo ſlaves, 28 
wha have been very ill, Iying.about without any notice or care taken of 

em. | | — 


Mr, — has ſeen ſailors, defer or diſcharged from Guinea-men, in Dreadful ſi- 
the different Weſt India. ilands, lying about without any perſon to aſſiſt tuation or 
them, in the greateſt diſtreſs. They are to be particularly diſtinguiſhed — 7 
from other ſeamen by the ulxers in their legs, and their emaciated and diſ- Guineamen 
eaſed appearance. He has ſeenfthem ſo bad, as in his opinion to be dying, in the Weſt 
and in the carenage in the harbour of St. George's, Grenada, he has found Invies—fate 
them dead. They were lying in empty ſugar caſks on the quays,. to which 3 we 
they had probably retired to die. Mr. —— believes that many of them ; 
periſh annually in the different Weſt India iſlands. | 


By 3 "2 SIEGE 


res 
8 v B S T AN C E 


OF THE 


LDL N' CE 


Taken from his own Papers. 


No. XV. 
No. XV. R. ——— was fix years inthe Weſt India trade. He was in the 
— Weſt Indies alſo in a ſhip of war. He was there as late as in the 


of che relator Year 1784. What he has to ſay on the ſubject of the ſlave- trade is appli- 

to giv evi- Cable to Jamaica and Tobago. 

ENCE. | 

Woman ſlave Mr. on the 14th of January, 1784, went with his brother, who 

goes mad. reſided in Kingſton, Jamaica, to a ſale of ſlaves. His brother purchaſed 
a female of the age of twenty. In a few hours afterwards, it was diſ- 
covered that ſhe was inſane. Upon this, they both went to the mate of 
the veſſel, in which ſhe came, to inquire how long ſhe had been in ſuch 
a ſituation, His reply was, that ſhe was perfectly well when ſhe was 
brought on board, but that in the Middle Paſſage ſhe became mad, and 
that he knew not from whence it proceeded, but from diſtreſs of mind, 
and the conſideration that ſhe had been forced from her connections, 
without the proſpect of ever ſeeing them again. 


Slaves in The field ſlaves, but particularly in Jamaica, are moſtly branded. This 
— brand contains the mark of the eſtate they belong to. 


Not taken The negroes, when ſick, are but little attended to. On ſuch occaſions 
1 of when they are moſtly lodged in huts, at a ſmall diſtance from the negro town. 
, Mr. - has ſeen in one of theſe huts a ſick negro, to all appearance dy- 
ing, without any kind of attendance, or even appearance of nouriſhment, or 
proviſions, in the hut. He has been able to get nothing to drink, but brac- 

| | kiſh 


1 


kiſh water. Every perſon, who has travelled in Jamaica, muſt have ſeen 
daily inſtances of the kind now mentioned. 


Mr. » in the month of March, 1774, was preſent at an execution of Eight ſen- 
ſlaves at Queen's Bay, Tobago. Some negroes (but what was their provo- tenced to be 
cation he does not know) killed two or three white people on Betſey's Ho — for 
eſtate, deſtroyed ſome cane patches and other property by fire, and then fed 
to the woods. Nine of them being afterwards taken, were brought to trial. 

The tenth became king's evidence. Mr. ſaw them tried, condemned, 
eight of them executed in the covirſe of a few hours. 


The ſentence was that ſeven of the delinquents ſhould have their right Severity of 
arms chopped off, and then be burnt alive, but one of them to be burnt the puniſh- 
by a ſlow fire. They were accordingly led to the block. Chub, one of went. 
them, who had been taken in the woods that morning, and to whoſe body 
the fire was to be ſlowly applied, was a man of great dignity of countenance 
and undaunted reſolution. He looked at Mr. as they were leading to 

the block with great firmneſs, and exclaimed in a noble manner * Buckra” 
(or white man) © you look at me, you ſee me now, but to-morrow you will 
« ſee me this,” kicking up the duſt with his foot ar the ſame time, and 
meaning thereby that he ſhould be turned to duſt. On coming to the block, 
he pulled up the ſleeve of his ſhirt, and laid his arm upon it with as much 
collick as if he had been going only to be bled. | 


When the operation was over, they were dragged to ſeven ſtakes to which 
they were made faſt by a chain. The fire conſiſted of traſh (i. e.) dried 
cane, after it has gone through the mill, and wood. Mr. was a 
very near ſpectator of this horrid ſcene, and only drew back to avoid the 
flames. The unhappy ſufferers talked much, but chiefly in their own lan- 
guage.” It was horrid to hear their bodies broiling amidſt the fire. He ſaw 
them but ſeldom on account of the ſmoke. The next morning he viſited the 
place, but there were no remains viſible of any human being. 


The eighth, whoſe name was Sampſon, wa}, ſentenced firſt, to be preſent 
at the execution of his countrymen as now related, and then to be hung 
alive in chains, and there to remain till he expired. On the next morning 
his ſentence was put in force. Mr. viſited him daily at the gibber 
for ſeven days. He put to him ſeveral queſtions while hanging, which the 
other only replied to by ſhaking his head. He lingered till the ſeventh 
night, and then died. The ninth was ſentenced to be ſent to the mines of 
South America, and to be ſold there. | | | 


With reſpe& to the ordinary puniſhments inflicted upon the ſlaves, and Method of 
their uſual treatment, Mr. mentions the following particulars, The Puniſhment 
wharfs of Kingſton are crowded every Monday morning with poor ſlaves, ac gde. 
who are brought there to be whipped for the offences of the preceding week. 
They are generally tied up by the thumbs or hands, and, ſtretched out in 
that manner, they receive their puniſhment. | 


Mr. —— has often ſeen the negroes at work with logs of wood made faſt Method of 
to them, and with iron hooks about their necks, but what their offences work. 
were that merited ſuch puniſhment he cannot ſay. He aſſerts alſo, that the _— . 
llaves in the Weſt India iſlands (that is) Jamaica and Tobago, are very violence on 
cruelly uſed. He has ſeen them with ſcars on their backs, occaſioned by their per- 
whipping, that no time could eraſe. He has ſeen them with their ears cut ſons. 
off, and their ou otherwiſe mutilated, but particularly in the vicinity of 
Kingſton; and in both iſlands, the ſound of the whip is continually in the 


ears of thoſe who live there, 


This 
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Nun away This cruel and oppreſſive treatment is attended with bad conſequentes. 


from their For the ſlaves, unable to bear their lives, fly to the mountains, leaving their 


tyrants to eultivate their lands themſelves. Mr. —— has ſeen many of this 
; deſcription brought back by the mountain negroes. © 


Det of ; * I" T”= 5 . . 
De He is of opinion alſo, that to the ſavage method of treating ſlaves in the 


attributed illands is to be attributed the reaſon why they diminiſh in general ſo ra- 


ta bad uſage. pidly, and Why a freſh recruit from the coaſt; of Africa is at all wanting. 
Inga the iſland of Tobago he has ſeen women, with infants tied to their backs, 
working in the fields, without any kind of diſtinguiſhing lenity. Many of 

theſe and other. inſtances of a.cruel nature have come under his knowledge. 


Inſtance of Mr, — ſays, that he knew an exception to the treatment juſt ſtated, 
good treat · In Little Courland eſtate, Tobago, Stewart M*Vey, Eſq. was one of the pro- 
ment — are . . . : 

laborious Prietors of the ſaid eſtate. This gentleman acted the part of a parent to his 
.andorderly, flaves. He encouraged matrimony among them, and ſeemed to treat them 
| on all occaſions, in a humane and careful manner. They, on the other hand, 


were laborious and orderly, and ſpoke in praiſe of their maſter. 


| hy 

Have a nu- Mr. ſays, that as this eſtate was in a ſtate of improvement, it 

merous pro- required ſupplies. Such ſupplies came from Antigua from certain planta- 

Senx. tions, belonging to the ſame concern. But he has no doubt from the un- 
common number of children in the negro town, that the eſtate ſoon came 
into a condition to render any future ſupply unneceſſary. 


Dreadful fi- Mr. has frequently ſeen in the iſland of Jamaica the ſailors of 
22 8 : Guinea-men in great diſtreſs, from their having been imprudently diſ- 
ele dee charged, or obliged to deſert, in ſo bad a ſtate of health that no other veſſel 
adrift from would take them in. He has ſeen them lying about the wharfs at Kingſton 
Guinea-men in a dying ſtate. They are generally diſtinguiſhed by the name of wharfin- 
in the Welt gers. They appear to be uſcerated all over, but particularly in their legs, 


pc ery and their ulcers-are often covered with muſquitoes. In this dreadful fitua- 


them there, tion they are left to periſh, for no merchantman will take them in, becauſe 
they are too debilitated to do any thing, and no king's ſhips will receive them 
for fear of infection. Mr. 
day at Spring Path, which is the cemetry of the negroes, has often ſeen the 


bodies of thele wharfingers brought there, and interred in an adjoining ſpot. 


Mortality of Mr. — ſays, from an experience of ſix years, and moſtly in large ſhips, 
ſeamen in that the Weſt India trade is not deſtructive to ſeamen. During this ſpace 
the Welt In- of time but two people were loſt in all thoſe ſhips in which he failed ; the 


dia trade. 


man, who became ſick, and died. 


THE 


„when he has been attending a negro holi- 


one a ſailor, who tumbled overboard, and was drowned ; the other a landſ- 


* 
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E VI D E N C E 


O F 


0 Taken from his own Letters. 


No. XVI. 


Aptain — was in the Weſt Indies in the year 1772, as a midſhipman, | 
C and in 1777 as a maſter of a man of war. He was there altogether No. XVI. 
about twenty months, and touched at moſt of the Windward Iſlands. The Situation 
opinion, which he formed on the ſubject of ſlavery, is made up, not from — 
one or two ſpecifick inſtances, but from general obſervation, and he had yelator ts 
many opportunities of judging, both from having reſided upon an eſtate, — 
and from having been, in the courſe of duty as a maſter, frequently on ſhore. 
His obſervations, however, may be conſidered as the obſervations of about 


twelve months. 


Captain ſays that it is too ſhocking for an Engliſhman on his firſt 
going to the Weſt Indies to paſs a plantation where negroes are at work, Slaves in the 
and hear the violent ſtrokes from the whip inflicted upon them, for perhaps colonies pu- 
only looking at a ſtranger paſſing by, and not going on with their work at mm 
the ſame time. This he has ſeen many a time in the different iſlands, _ V7 gens 


He has ſeen them puniſhed alſo for other trifling faults in ſuch a manner, 
that his heart has ached for their ſufferings, and the puniſhment inflicted 


upon them by the manager with ſuch unconcern, as not to have interrupted 
his jocularity. | | | 


Kin | | When 
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When Captain —— has interfered--in the buſineſs, he has been aſked 
« Do you not puniſh on board of ſhip ?” „ Certainly,”* he has replied, 
ec but not in that cruel way.” 


Method of The mode of puniſhment for what have been conſidered to be regular offen- 

| 0 ces has been as follows: The poor negro has been obliged to lie on the ground 

Tor okences. With his belly and face towards it, ftretched out for the purpoſe of greater 

pain, and ordered not to ſtir at his peril till the operation was fully over. 

The inſtrument of puniſhment has been a whip, much longer than that of 

a coachman, and the thong of which was in the thickeſt part of it about the 

ſize of a man's thumb, and from thence tapered gradually down. Stretched 

out in this manner, the inſtrument deſeribed has been applied to his back, 

and (by the direction of the manager, and even ſometimes his wife) with 

ſuch a particular jerk, that a piece of fleſh has been taken out at every 

ſtroke. This Captain has repeatedly ſeen, and the only crime for 

which the unhappy negro has ſuffered has been that of not getting what the 

manager deemed a ſufficient bundle of graſs for himſelf. This is a common 

crime, and this a common method of puniſhment for it in the Weſt In- 

dies, but particularly in Antigua; for Captain having met with an 

old ſchool-fellow there, who managed an eſtate, was introduced by him up- 

on other plantations in the year 1777, and had therefore a very great op- 
portunity of ſeeing the diſcipline of that iſland. 


Few without The puniſhments, inflicted on ſuch occaſions are ſhamefully ſeyere, and 
lth +> ark attended with bad conſequences. Captain —— has repeatedly met negroes 
crippled in on the road, whoſe backs have been too much mangled to deſcribe, and he 
conſequence declares it to have been no uncommon thing, in the year alluded to, for a 
of it fora negro to have been ſo much crippled by whipping, as to have been obliged 


time. to lie by an whole week after puniſhment. 


8 It is ſo cuſtomary to flog negroes, and ſo much an habit, that the whi 
Sauger ation is applied without any conſideration, of which the following inſtance, whic 
—inſtarice came under the knowledge of Captain ——, may be conſidered as a proof. 
| A ſlave in Antigua paid his maſter a certain price for permiſſion to work 
for his own advantage. He accordingly undertook a job for a new maſter. 


The new maſter however, though but a temporary one, and though he had 
no property in the ſlave, took, the liberty of puniſhing him, oa ſame occaſion 


- 


or other, in a very exemplary manner. 


Pickinggraſs Captain 3 lays that he always conſidered the picking of graſs de 
. 7 . of the greateſt hardſhips upon the negroes in the Weſt Indies. Having re- 
employment ded for three weeks together upon an eſtate on the iſland of Antigua, he 
Adee Jaw ſufficient inſtances to occaſion him to make up his mind upon that 


cauſe u- eſtio n 
a 


The negroes generally leave their work about ſun-ſet, though this de- 
pends upon the diſtance their work may be from their homes. It is moſt 
commonly after this time, that is, as they are walking to their huts after 
the labour of the day, that they pick graſs. They collect it from the ſides 
of the road, and almoſt. blade by blade. It is a moſt difficult and burthen- 
ſome.taſk; and is more productive of unmerited puniſhment than per | 
any _ — omiſſion: for Captain — has ſeen them very 
unmercifully puni ar not having brought in a given quantity of graſs, 
when, in his opinion, it was — of their power to have collected it. 
Captain * that the picking of graſs is racher an advantage 
to the manager, than to the proprietor of the plantation, becauſe the former 
generally keeps ſtock of his own, | 


The 
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Ihe laſt act of humanity or kindneſs (as it is termed) ſhewn to a negro Turned off 
after he has been worn out by hard work, . ſevere punimment, and fickneſs, when inca- 
ariſing from unwholeſome food, and other cauſes, is to give him freedom, — — 
too often when ke can ſcatcely crawl or {pe Too many well known in- a ſhew of 
ſtances happen of this kind in all the iNands; a cuſtom, 'Which cannot be frehm. 
too ſeverely of It is unuſual in England for a man to turn even a 
worn out horſe adrift to ſeek its living. % Eo eng 


* „ — ſays that he has had ſome dealings with negroes, and Ingeniour—- 
that he never found them ſo egregiouſly ſtupid, as has uſually been de- aRtable, if 
ſcribed. He has rather found them, on the other hand, keen, ſenſible pe- 
Ple, and endued with as much feeling as onrielves, and is free to acknow- 
ledge, chat if they were treated properly, and not driven to thoſe extremities 
which are ſaid to be the reſult of their vicious diſpoſitions, they would be as 
tractable as white people, and their proprietors would reap the advantage 
of the __: of which the example in the next paragraph may be called 

à Pproot. . | 


Captain —— once vilited a gentleman in the iſland of Grenada, who lived Well treated 
about ſix miles from the carenage, and had the pleaſure of obſerving ſuch a u 4 certain 
difference in the treatment of the negroes there, as ſurprized him much. — vi 
After dinner, he and the company were enjoying the bottle, when their at- order and 
tention was rouſed by a pleaſing melancholy ſinging. They broke up from decorum a- 
the table, and found the negroes juſt returned from their labour, ſinging (as mong them. 
was then ſaid to be their uſual cuſtom) hymns at the door, which were ſung 
with ſuch decency and decorum, and were ſo expreſſive of love and grati- 
tude to the manager, that Captain — could not help exclaiming againſt 
the barbarity and impolicy of the Antigua diſcipline. 


In the courſe of converſation the manager informed him, that this was Other ad- 
the conſtant mode of treating negroes in that diſtrict, which was called the vantages of 
French quarter, and that no .cruelties were exerciſed there. He acknow- — ed 
1 owever, that he had now and then occaſion to puniſh, but did not treatment 
find it neceſſary to do it often, and never with that cruelty ſo univerſal in originated 
other iſlands: to which he added, that he had the ſatisfaction of finding his with the 
negroes do much better, than thoſe who were treated in another way. French. 


Soon afterwards Captain went with the manager to viſit the huts, 
which the manager told him it was his conſtant cuſtom to do. He there 
.aſked the negroes in their different huts (as uſual) if they were ſatisfied, or 
wanted any thing, The number of them might be three hundred; and our 
of theſe there was not one that was diſſatisfied, nor had the driver any com- 
plaint to make. This plan of treatment the manager ſaid he had found 
when he came to the eſtate. It originated with the French; moſt of the 
negroes ſpoke French, and one very well informed among them kept a fchool 
for young negroes. To | 


Though the treatment nom mentioned was practiſed invariably upon that 
diſtrict, and was attended with ſimilar effects, yet in other parts of Grenada 
the ſame mercileſs plan was adopted, as has been deſcribed in Antigua and 
other iſlands; and Captain ſays that the latter is ſo common that he 
only wonders how any man can preſume to affirm, that the treatment of 
ſlaves in the Weſt Indies is even tolerable, much more that they are happier 


and better off than the Engliſh peaſantry. a 
| eamen put 
Captain —— has frequently heard that the Captains of Guineamen have adrift from 


left their people behind in the Weſt Indies, becauſe they were in a fickly in the Weſt 
Rate, Indies. 
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- Rate, and unable to navigate their veſſels home. He has ſeen ſome of this 
| deſcription in the iſland of Antigua, a | 


Situation 
and fate of 
many of 


them there. 


He is of opinion alſo that the flave trade is the grave of our marine. He 
was much in want of men, while in the Weſt Indies, and went to Guinea- 


men often for a ſupp! „but their people were ſo ſickly, that he dare not 


take them on or fear of infecting his crew, though he believed them 
in general to be excellent ſeamen ; and during the conſe of his veſſel's ſtay 
he was never able to find more than two whom he could admit on 


board, ſo debilitated were the reſt of them, and in ſo infectious a ſtate. He 


is firmly of opinion, that many of theſe ſeamen die after they are diſcharged, 
and that very few ever ſo compleatly get the better of the diſorders con- 
tracted in the ſlave trade, as to be fit for his Majeſty's ſervice on any future 


——— ; 
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Taken From ſeveral Converſations with him, both at 


and in London. 


1 
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FNAPTAIN commanded his Majeſty's ſhip the , and in No. XVII. 
Y conſequence of his orders, went to the Coalt of Africa, where he was-Situation& 
in the months of November and December, 1781, and in the months of 22 
January, February, March and April, 1782. | = A 

Captain is of opinion, that moſt of thoſe who are reduced to a Natives on 
ſtate of ſervitude, on thoſe parts of the coaſt of Africa which he has viſited, the conti- 
are ſo reduced by means of treachery and ſurprize. His ſhip, the ———, nent about 
lay for a conſiderable time between the iſland of Goree, and the main land Goree—in 
.of the continent of Africa, She was of courſe often viſited by the port. 
Captain, whoſe office it is to collect duties for his maſter, the king of Da- king's 
ke. oppolite to whoſe territories on the main land the veſſel lay. If a officer—his 
ſhip's boat ſhould land any perſon or perſons upon his territories, for amuſe. employment. 
ment or for pleaſure, no duty is required; but if it ſhould land them for | 
the purpoſe of wooding and watering, or of purchaſing ſlaves or cattle, or 

.any other article, then it 1s expected that a bottle of brandy ſhould be paid 

every time when the boat ſo lands. The black man, who was port cap- 

tain to the king of Damel at that time, and colle&ed his duties, was named 
Garner, He was brother to the Maraboo of Dacard, and, as has been 
ſtated, often viſited the ſhip. A ; 

i 
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It was this man, of whom Captain ——— firſt inquired how ſlaves 


of them pro- were obtained in thoſe parts. His reply was, © You will ſoon ſee,” bid- 
cured by the ding him watch the villagers of Dacard a little before duſk, and ſaying, 


-. 


a yok ce that he would ſee them go out in parties for the purpoſe of catching 
Rs. rn te flaves.” Captain , on receiving this information, uſed to watch 
at the time deſired, for his veſſel lay between Goree and Dacard, and with- 
in half a mile of the latter village. In conſequence of looking out, he ſaw 

the parties go. They were generally from ten to fifteen in number, They 

had all their war dreſſes on, and they were accuſtomed to ſally forth a little 

-Sefore duſk, Captain —— believes, that never a night paſſed but he ſaw 

them go upon theſe expeditions. He never, however, ſaw them return, 

and of courſe cannot ſay whether they returned with flaves. He has, how- 

ever, ſeen them ſally forth in the evening, and, in viſiting their huts next 

day, has ſeen frequently two ſlaves tied back and back together, whom he 

always underſtood to have been the produce of their exertions in the 

European The above ſlaves were intended for Governor Wall, the Governor of 
articles the Goree, who drove a conſiderable trade in that ſpecies of commerce. Cap- 
OD. „. upon aſking the port captain before- mentioned, whether theſe 
parties went in general on their own, or on the king's account, was an- 

— ce that they went by the king's expreſs orders; that the king was 

in want of ſpirituous liquors, and that he ſent his military to catch people, 

by the ſale of whoſe perſons he might procure them.“ 

One of the Captain ſays, that being-but badly manned, and having vacan- 
natives kid. cies in his ſhip, he ſignified to Garner, the port captain above-mentioned, 
=. roo that he wanted a volunteer for the ——>—>. Garner replied, that he would 
hood of Da- get bim one. In a day or two afterwards, and a little before duſk, Captain 
kard— going on ſhore to Dakard, ſaw this Garner in company with two 
_ on black people, who had their war dreſſes on, and who were then going. on 
— the ſome expedition. He conceived at that time they were going to catch 


ſlaves, but had no notion (as it afterwards proved) that they were going to 
catch one for the , in conſequenee of his expreſſion, that © he want- 
<< ed a volunteer for the ſhip.” On the next evening, however, and after 
the watch had been ſet, Garner came along ſide, and hailed the centinel of 
the ———, He came in company with two ethers, and in the canoe was 
a ſtout man ſlave. This man they had kidnapped from one of the neigh- 
ouring villages, and they intended to ſell him privately to the ſhip. . The 
officer of the watch, upon being bailed as above deſcribed, made his report 
to Captain „ Who, leaving his cabin, inſtantly came on deck. It 
was not long before Garner came on board, and brought with him his ca 


tive, who was a ſtout luſty man, and whom he immediately offered for ſale. 


Captain ——— replied, that he would not encourage ſuch depredations, 
that he would have nothing to do with the man, and that he, Garner, muſt 
immediately take him from the ſhip. Garner, upon this ſaid, “ that he 
did not know what to do, for that he could not carry him back to his 
e own village;” but finding that Captain —— till fer his face againſt theſe 
meaſures, he only ſolicited that he might be kept on board till the morn- 
ing, when he would come and fetch'him, adding at the ſame time, that 
« he now intended him for Governor Wall,“ for that if he, Captain ——, 


would not purchafe him, Governor Wall would. Captain — having 


—_—— 


been much intreated, agreed at length to his requeſt, and Garner imme- 
diately left the veſſel. 


Captain —— in the interim took care of the young man, and ordered 
him to be fed. In the morning Garner, attended by two others in a 
canoe, came to fetch him. The two latter ſtaid in the canoe while the 


former 
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former went on board. The g man, upon being delivered up, was 
deſired to go down the ſhip's fide in the canoe, while Garner followed him. 
He accordingly did as he was ordered, but Garner thinking that he might 
eſcape, if his arms were not ſecured, turned back to aſk for a piece of rope 
to confine him. The young man in the interim ſeized the opportunity 
which appeared to offer, and jumped overboard, notwithſtanding that the 
water there Was remarkably infeſted with ſharks. ___ 


Garner, upon ſecing this, immediately jumped into the canoe, and they Eſcapes— 
paddled after him. In a little time they came up with him as he was mak- gratitude to 
ing for the ſhore, but he dived, and eluded their ſearch for that time. In Sr tr — 
this manner they continued, the one party in purſuit, and the other attempt - gon, 
ing to-eſcape, in the manner now deſcribed, till coming into ſhallow water, 
where their own canoe could fwim, but where he could not dive, they 
caught hold of him. In this fituation he would inevitably have gone into 
ſlavery, had not the good Maraboo of Dakard (the very brother of Garner) 
pitying his caſe, came with others to his aſſiſtance. They accordingly 
reſcued him from the hands of the captors, and took him into their own 
village. Captain —— happened on the ſame evening to go to Dakard. 

The young man upon ſeeing him, ran to meet him, and to expreſs his joy, 
as well as gratitude, on this occafion. He ſaid that his brother had proper- 
ty in the. village from which he had been ſtolen, and that he would take 
care and ſend Captain — a bullock for the kindneſs he had ſhewn him. 


Captain however could not receive it, becauſe he ſoon afterwards 
left the place. | . 
Captain 8 , Toon after this tranſaction, went to the River Gambia. Two of the 


Being ſtill in want of hands for his ſhip, he had let drop the ſame expreſ- natives on 
{ons there, as he had done while lying between Goree and Dakard. The f Gambia 
black perſon who piloted his veſſel, happening to hear him, promiſed to down to he 
procure him one or two for the purpoſes expreſſed. On a certain day two river to be 
negroes, a lad and a boy, the former of whom had a baſket of onions upon made ſlaves 
His head, -were ſeduced to .the river fide. Captain got into his 
boat, and was rowed cloſe along the ſhore where they were ſtanding. He 
made his obſervations upon them as he paſſed, He did not perfectly like 

them, and of courſe ſaw them no more. He was informed however after- 
wards by the pilot, .that they had been ſeduced under ſome pretence (he be- 
Heves of bringing the onions of one of them, which he had upon his head, 
to a better market) to come down, and that if he (Captain „) had 
approved of them, they would have been both of them farther deceived, 
and ſold to the veſſel. | | | 


Captain —— ſuppoſing by the two inſtances above recited, that he Boy purchaſ- 
might innocently become the means of tearing ſome unoffending people ed on the 
from their connexions, and of putting them to conſiderable pain, reſolved — 
to make no farther declaration of his wants, but to go immediately to the N 

merchants and factors, and buy one for his Majeſty's ſervice who had al- natives by 
ready been procured. He accordingly bought a young lad in the ſame robbers in 
river, of about the age of twelve. This lad followed him home, but died de night. 
afterwards at Sheerneſs. As ſoon as he could be underſtood, he informed 
Captain of his hiſtory. He told him that the village, in which he 
lived, was attacked by robbers in the night; that the robbers came to 
his father's hut; that his father was killed in oppoſing them; that his 
mother ſhared the ſame fate, but that he was taken, and that in the morn- 
ing he found himſelf in a croud of captives, all of whom had been taken 
from the ſame village. Captain is of opinion therefore, from this, 


and the two inſtances before- mentioned, as well as the circumſtance of ſce- 
6 ing 
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Loſs of fea- When Captain 


_— = three Engliſh veſſels, and two of the Daniſh nation there: the former 


In his Majeſ- had ſuffered ſo much in conſequence of the loſs of their ſeamen, that 
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ing the villagers of Dakard go regularly out in their war dreſſes in the night, 
that moſt of thoſe who are reduced to a ſtate of ſervitude in thoſe parts of 
the coaſt which he has viſited, are forced into that ſituation by means of 
treachery or ſurprize. 


Kidnapping Captain .- is of opinion, that not only the black people lie in wait 
 pratiled by. for one another, but that the Europeans are to be noted alſo, when oppor- 


— tunity offers, for ſimilar depredations. Governor Wall, the Governor of 


cherouſly-ta- Goree, was accuſtomed to diſpatch his emiſſaries to the oppoſite continent, 

ken off from whoſe office it was to inveigle the unſuſpicious natives, and in the moment 

— ron of their intoxication, to force them away. This Captain can poſi- 
wore: tively ſpeak to. | 4 


Others taken When he came to the River Gambia, his opinion on this ſubje& was only 

off from the the more confirmed, for the different traders adviſed him not to land, and 

Gambia. the reaſon was, that the Engliſh had committed ſuch depredations in that 
river, that his perſon would never be ſafe on ſhore. That an Engliſn trad- 
ing veſſel in particular, which had come there in diſtreſs, had ungratefully, 
as well as fraudulently, taken off ſeveral of the inhabitants of the ſhore, 
among whom was a principal man, or prince, and that they had come to a 
reſolution of ſeizing the firſt great man whom they could get into their 
poſſeſſion of that nation. 'This was the reaſon why Captain » as ſtated 
in a former paragraph, examined the young men that were ſeduced to the 
water's edge, while in the act of paſſing them in the boat; for during the 
time of his ſtay in the river Gambia, he never once ventured on ſhore, 
though his boat, with its proper crew, was going backwards and forwards 
repeatedly, | | | 


Third In the River Gambia alſo, he ſound a man who informed him, that he 


5 in- 

— q—___ had been fraudulently taken away from thence by a Briſtol trader; that 
having the good luck to have an opportunity of making his caſe known to 
the Governor of the iſland, where he was ſold in the Britiſh colonies, he was 
very honorably ſent back from thence to London, and from London to his 
native ſpot. This circumſtance, with the other two now mentioned, has 
ſufficiently weighed with Captain , to make him.ſuppoſe, that the 
white people are not leſs notorious than the black, for committing depre- 
dations of this ſort, whenever an opportunity offers. 


was in the River Gambia, there were two ot 


ty's veſſels the Captains were obliged repeatedly to aſk him for aſſiſtance to na- 

on the coaſt, yigate their veſſels. The Daniſh however had ſuffered more. On board 
the —, on the other hand, were ninety men, Theſe were from 
five to ſix months upon the coaſt. They were employed alſo in wood- 
ing and watering, notwithſtanding which, Captain never loſt 
a man, He attributes the healthineſs of his own crew, principally to 
his own precaution, for he never ſuffered any of them to wood and 
water, without giving them previouſly, bark. On board the other veſ- 
ſels now. mentioned, no care whatever was taken of their reſpective 
Crews. 


Face of the On thoſe parts of the Coaſt of Africa which Captain ——— viſited, 
— * were growing ſpontaneouſly, cotton, indigo, and tobacco, the former 
eee wh article is manufactured into cloths, the workmanſhip of which is near, 


tures of the and would be confidered ſo by the artiſts of this country in the ſame 


inhabitants - line. To theſe productions may. be added, peppers of various ſorts, 


attachment 
to their own and 


country. 
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and woods of variegated green. The face of the country is perhaps the 
fineſt of any in the globe. The banks of the Gambia have ſome little 
reſemblance to the banks of the Thames, but the former exceed the 
latter in appearance, on aecount of the very beautiful and various 
ſhades of green with which the trees and ſhrubs upon them are univer- 
ſally covered. The natives too are by no means wanting in ingenuity, 


or a proficiency in the mechanical arts. They ſeem to be very happy 


in their own country, and to deſpiſe that of the Europeans, for Cap- 
tain has frequently converſed with old ſenſible negroe ** 4 
who have uniformly and repeatedly told him, that “the European 
country muſt be bad indeed, or the inhabitants of that country 
« would never be at fo much pains, or put themſelves to ſo much ex- 
pence, to viſit theirs, 
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Taken from a Perſonal Interview with him, and from 
his own Letter, 


No. XVIII. 
No. XVTII. 
Situation & | 
qualification CAPTAIN commanded his Majeſty's ſhip the 


to give Immediately after the peace he was fent by Government to the Coaſt 
evidence. of Africa, to give up the Iſland of Goree to the French. It was there 
that he had an opportunity of collecting information relative to the ſubject 
of theſe papers. He was the next commander that went to the Coaſt after 
Captain the gentleman whoſe evidence is contained in the preced- 


Natives on ing ſheets. 
the continent 8 

jar — The natives of Africa are, in the opinion of Captain ———, a very 
in manufac- ingenious people, and very excellent workmen and manufacturers, as their 
tures -- might cloth and other commodities ſufficiently ſnew; and it is alſo his opinion, 


be brought that if proper encouragements were held out to them, they would embark 
Duende, in any new line of intercourſe that might be pointed it. 


Commerce. 


Kings uſe Captain is of opinion, that the princes of Africa make uſe of 


Pretences to every pretence that they can deviſe, or every occurrence that happens, to 


ane turn it into an occaſion to enſlave their people. 


King of When Captain 
Damel con- 
demns one 


commanded at Goree, the king of Damel ſent a 
man from the continent to be ſold. As it had been the rule of the iſland, 


of his ſub. that every article for ſale ſhould firſt be brought to the government-houſe 
for 


tz -] 


had an opportunity of ſeeing the man who j*&s to 


for permiſſion, Captain 
had been brought down. He had the curioſity to enquire, by means of an flavery for 
interpreter, of the guards that brought him, how he became a ſlave. They au accident. 
replied, that their priſoner had been a free-man, that he had a wife and 

family in a village near the reſidence of their king, that he had been ſo 
unfortunate as to have been the occaſion of part of a corn field taking fire 
belonging to the king, and that he had been ſeized and brought for ſale to 


make good the damage. Captain , upon this, aſked if it was merely 
accident, or whether proof had ariſen to convit him of malice or intention. 
The guard replied, that it was never inquired into, nor even thought of, 
nor was it of any conſequence, the damage had been done, and the king 
was not to loſe either by his intention, misfortune, or neglect. Capt. 
having ſatisfied his curioſity relative to the hiſtory of the unfortunate man, 
ſent him back, not conſidering it to be within the line of his duty to ſuffet 
any traffick of that ſort till the ifland ſhould be delivered up to the French. 
The above culprit was above fix feet two inches high, and had a noble 
open countenance, which was far from implying guilt, or betraying fear, 

but he ſeemed to ſubmit with compoſure and inward dignity to the injuſtice 
of his ſentence, and the ſeverity of his fate. 


By this ſingle inſtance, it evidently appears, that priſoners of war do not i 
conſtitute the only order of flaves, (as has been alleged) but that kings and 
deſpots ſell their own ſubjects into ſlavery, and that they can eaſily find or 


make a crime of an accident, when their neceſſities or luxuries require a 
ſacrifice of their ſubjects. 


Captain — ſays, that another way of procuring people to ſerve as Strangers 
ſlaves is to kidnap them. This is particularly the caſe with ſtrangers, who — 5 
can ſeldom or ever travel without being ſeized and ſold. One inſtance of — —_ 
which came under his own knowledge. 


g 


A courier having been ſent to Albredà, on the Banks of the Gambia, Courier ſent 
before his arrival at Goree, by the former commandant of the fort, in to the 
which he, Captain , then reſided, with diſpatches on Government Gambia— 
account, was ſeized by ſome of the natives, hurried down to a French . 
polacre then flaving at Portudal, and ſold there, notwithſtanding that he ſold to oF 
was a moor and a muſſelman, a native of Senegal, ſpoke the French lan- French 
guage fluently, and had diſpatches in his pocket directed on his Britannick veſſel. 
Majeſty's ſervice. Fortunately for him he could write, and he contrived to 
diſpatch à ſhort note deſcribing ng wretched ſituation which came into 
Captain 's hands. 


1 


Captain — upon this ſent another courier who knew both the maſter Capt. — 
of the veſſel and the unfortunate priſoner, to identify his perſon, if neceſſa- _ - TED 
. ; h . emand 

ry, and with a letter, demanding him as a perſon employed on his Britan- him. 
nick Majeſty's account. The French Captain, however, on being applied 

to, refuſed to let the meſſenger ſee the perſon, and contented himſelf with 

ſending Captain a verbal meſſage, „that he had bought a ſlave 

« ſomewhat anſwering the deſcription given, but knew not of his being a 

« freeman, or of his having diſpatches, that he had purchaſed him at a 

« fair price, and could not think in juſtice to his owners to give him vp, 

« adding, that if any were to blame in the tranſaction, thoſe might anſwer 

« jt who ſold him.” Captain - , on the receipt of this meſſage, was 
determined to have him by force: but the following occurrence rendered 


his determination, or rather the execution of it, unneceſſary. 


The 


{ 104 ) 


Mate and fie The Frenchman, having been at the Iland of Goree before Capt, ==="; 
of the Crew arrival, had left a quantity of ſtores and trading articles there, which he 


2 pay now recollected it would be requiſite to get away. He accordingly ſent 


ped and his mate and fix men in his long-boat to fetch them. Theſe people landed 


conſined. at Goree, but their arrival was no ſooner announced to Captain ———, 


than by his order they were ſeized and confined. 


Mate con- Having been informed afterwards of the cauſe of their detention, and 
feſſes the that they would never be releaſed till the perſon confined in their veſſel 
9 was given up, the chief mate requeſted that he might be allowed a courier 
to diſpatch to the ſhip. This requeſt of his was complied with, and he 
accordingly ſent one to his Captain, with an account at the ſame time of 

all that had happened. On the fourth day the courier returned, bringing a 

letter from the Captain to his mate, in which he ſaid “ that he would not 

* give up the man, that Captain would be ſoon tired of keeping 

<« them all, and therefore adviſed him to make himſelf as eaſy as he could.“ 

This letter ſo exaſperated the mate, that he immediately ſhewed it to Capt. 


endeavouring to extricate, was actually on board the ſhip, that he had ſeen 
his diſpatches, and that he had told the circumſtance to his Captain, who 

refuſed to ſee them, or the man himſelf, under che flimſy pretence, that 

if wy inquiry ſhould be made, he might ſay, © that he knew not the 
"NS 3 | 


Courier In this ſtate matters continued for ſome time. However, about twelve 
delivered up days after the departure of the laſt meſſenger, the French Captain finding 
3 Captain ———— inflexibly obſtinate, and wanting to remove his own 
. veſſel to another part of the coaſt to trade there, which he was unable to 
do without his long-boat, mate, men, ſtores, and trading articles, returned 

the man: not however with any compunction, but in a condition too me- 
lancholy to relate. In an open canoe, or rather coble, hallowed out of the 

trunk of a tree, and little more than two feet wide, paddled by two black 

men, hired for that purpoſe, lay the poor innocent and emaciated wretch. 

He was nearly exhauſted. He had been thirty-ſix hours on the water 

without ſuſtenance, and both his legs were in irons. Theſe irons he had 

been compelled to wear upwards of a month, and they had eaten ſo deeply 

into his fleſh, that when they were knocked off, he was unable to walk. 

This inability was to be attributed alſo to his having been cramped up and 

confined in one particular poſture for ſo long a time. In this * he 


was obliged to be ſupported up to the Government- houſe on the ſnoulders 


of two men, and it was nearly a month before he was ſufficiently recovered 
to attempt his return to Senegal. 


Kidnapping ; Captain is of opinion, if he is allowed to judge from the follow- 
— — 8 that the Europeans make no heſitation to trepan the natives 
of Africa, whenever an opportunity offers. 


One of the Governor Wall, the Governor of Goree, ſent ſome of his people to the 


3 oppoſite continent, to ſeduce to the water- ſide and to bring off a certain 


rouſly taken man. A party fell in with him, and in the courſe of a little time they 
of and fold, deſired him to drink; he accordingly took the bowl, and lifted it to his 
mouth, and in the very act of drinking, (a time when the perſon of every 
one ſo occupied is conſidered to be ſacred there) they took the opportunity 
of ſeizing him and carrying him away. Captain came to the 
knowledge of this fact by the following means. His ſituation compelled 
him to act as a magiſtrate while at Goree. During the time in which it 


was uſual for complaints to be preferred, the brother of the unfortunate 
= man, 


— 


„ telling him at the ſame time, that the very man, whom he was 
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man, who had been ſo treacherouſly taken, and afterwards ſhipped off, 
came from the main land to the land, and appeared in court. He was a 
Mahometan, and was therefore deſired to explain the circumſtance, and to 
ſwear to the truth of the ſame, according to the manner of his country, 
and the ceremonies of his religion, The energy, which he diſcovered on 
this -occaſien, was 2 proof to Captain of ſuch an affection for his 


captured brother, that the loſs of him muſt have been a calamity ſcarcely 
to be borne, | | | 


Captain does not hefitare to ſay, that if the flave trade were 


aboliſhed, all theſe enormities would ceaſe. It has been before ſtated, that Aare: trade 


he ſent back the man, who had been brought from. the king of Damel for 
ſale, in conſequence of having been the occaſion of a part of a corn field 
taking fire. When he ſent him back, however, he —. an opportunity of 
ſending to the king of Damel the following meſſage, namely, „That the 
«King need not trouble himſelf to ſend any more ſlaves to Goree during 
his reſidence on that iſland, for that he could not permit them to be 
* ſold.” He was afterwards told that the meſſage, by means of which the 
market of the king of Damel would be cloſed up, would unavoidably ſave 
the man, as well as many other of his countrymen from ſlavery, and that 
he would never more make pretences, that his ſubjects had been guilcy of 
crimes, ſo long as he, Captain ———, ſhould ſtay there. And it is re- 
markable, that Captain never heard any more of the man, nor of 
any other convict _—_ the ſeveral months he reſided there; nor did he 
ever, though he ſucceeded Captain — , and his veſſel lay in the ſame 

lace, ever ſee thoſe 15 in the night, which the latter (p. 98) ſo 
— ſaw. And the reaſon of it, in his opinion, was, that the market 


being ſtopped, the enormities ceaſed with it. 
; / 


Captain ſays, that the ſlave - trade has undoubtedly a tendency to 
harden and corrupt the hearts of thoſe who purſue it. It appeared to him, 
by ſeveral inſtances which he ſaw and heard of, that it was expected on 
their approach to this coaſt, that they ſhould in a certain degree diveſt 
themſelves even of the appearance of humanity, as a garb, uſeleſs not 
only to the natives, but among themſelves. How far they would have 
the power to reſume it, at a certain latitude on their return, and to get 
rid of their cargoes and barbarity together, is a matter that would bear 
diſpute. 


On the iſland of Goree were ſeveral ſlaves belonging to the King of 
Great Britain, who had been purchaſed by the different Governors to do 
thoſe neceſſary works in the heat of the day, under which an European 
might have fainted. When theſe poor people heard that the 12 was 
to be given up, they were under the moſt dreadful apprehenfions imagi- 


nable, left they ſhould be ſold and ſent into Weſt Indian flavery, This 


circumſtance is mentioned only as a proof of their attachment to their 
own country, and their abhorrence of another. | 
Captain: ſailed from England in the —=——, with a crew, includ- 
ing officers and people of one hundred men. He was on the Coaſt for ſome 
months, during which time his crew were employed as in other ſhips, 
being not exempt from wooding and watering, and ſuch other 3 
ments as have been generally deemed deſtructive of health upon that Coaſt, 
notwithſtanding which (though it muſt be confeſſed he took great care of 
them) he never loſt a ſingle man. | HE" | 
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Taken from ſeveral Converſations with him in ——, 


And from his own Journal regularly kept during his 


EKReſidence on the Coaſt. 


9 
No. XIX. 
Stuation 
and Aualifi- 
cation of the 
relator to 


give evi- 


» 


No. XIX. 


| R., a native of Sweden, had long entertained a wiſh to viſit 

the coaſt of Africa, not with any view of emolument, or in the way 
of trade, but to ſatisfy his own curioſity, and to make his obfervations upon 
a people, whoſe hiſtory he conſidered to be but little known. Having 
made vp his mind to go, he communicated his intention to the King, who 
gave him encouragement to. proceed, and recommended him alfo ro the 


notice of the King of France. Having obtained the approbation of both 
' kings, he embarked at Havre de Grace, in company with Dr. Spaarman and 
a2 Swediſh officer, in the beginning of the month of Auguſt 1787, and, 


alter a, paſſage, in which nothing remarkable happened, arrived at the 


While he refided on this illand, he frequently vifited the main land, 


oppolite to it, for the purpoſe of forwarding his inquiries, Dr. Spaarman 
generally accompanying him, and making a progreſs in the hiſtofy of the 


Plants and vegetables to be found there. 


It 
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It happened during his ſtay at this iſland, that an embaſſy was ſent with 
preſents from the Governor to the King of Joal, as is cuſtomary with the 
Panic, in order that they may ſecure the friendſhip and ſervices of the 
negroe kings. He obtained leave for himſelf and his two friends to ac- 
company the embaſly, which conſiſted of two other white people (the 
chief of whom was Mr. Waſſimont) and four-mulatto merchants. They 
went down by water to Joal, and returned the ſame way. Mr. —— was 
in the different villages about Joal, and on moſt parts of the coaſt from 
thence to Goree. 


On his return to the latter place he frequently viſited the main land 
as before, and continued his obſervations there, He was once for a fort- 
night at a time among the villagers of Dakard, Bain, ks places, 
At this time he went unattended and alone, 


At another time he made an excurſion by water in company with Dr, 
rman and others to Fort St. Louis in the river Senegal, where he re- 
ſided for a little time. From this place he returned again to Goree, and 
having ſatisfied himſelf on the ſubje&t of his errand, embarked from 
thence to Havre de Grace, where he arrived in the month of February 
1788. | | 


Mr. „having given this general hiſtory of his tour, begs leave 
to add to it the following particular account, which in general applies to 
an extent of territory of about 180 miles in length, lying either immediate- 
ly on, or at a few miles diſtance from, the coaſt, ä 


The woods in this extent of territory, which comprizes the country productions 
almoſt from the tiver Gambia to the river Senegal, are various in their of the coun- 
pearance and uſe. Among theſe. are the calabaſh. tree, or in the lan- try from 
guage of the natives, Bahobab, and in the ſame language, the jimlakee, 8 

date, quelle, tumiah, ſamain, and benten, or wood of which they make gal. 
their canoes. To theſe are to be added others, which are known to the 
Europeans by name, fuch as the palm tree, mangrove, white and black 
ebony, mahogany, and yellow ſanders. Mr. collected ſpecimens 
of all theſe as well as of many others, which he has now in his poſſeſſion. 
Many of theſe woods are very beautiful in their appearance, being of a 
brown, black, and yellow, or exhibiting ſhades 44 a deep crimſon 
colour to a pink. Several of them are fit for cabinet. work, and others 
for dying. There is wood alſo in the country fit for ſhip building and 
other u Mr. Cleveland employs decked veſſels at the Bananas, and 
Mr. Barber employed them at the Ifles de Los, which were made of the 
woods of Africa. | |; 


5 Among the other productions of this part of the world may be reckoned 
tobacco, which is to be found from Joal to the river Senegal, and is very 
good in its kind. | | ' | 


Indigo is another plant to be found there. The natives pound it in a 
mortar, and put hot water upon it. Having ſtirred it about till it has a 


proper cy, they take it out of the mortar, and making it up in- 
ws cakes, they expoſe it to the ſun. Though the proceſs is ſo ſimple,” it 
mins a colour, whi indi 


no indigo from any other quarter of the globe can 


Cotton grows all over the country wild. It is of two kinds as far as 
relates to colour, being of a nankeen and a white. Some of the latter, 
which Mr. gathered in its wildeſt ſtate at Dakard, was ſent by the 
Committee of Privy Council to Mancheſter, for the inſpection of the 

| manufacturers 


U b 


manufacturers there, who pronounced it to be of the firſt claſs, and equal. 
to that from the Eaſt Indies. The ſpecimen of this cotton, however, is 
by no means equal to the ſpecimen of another which he collected from 
the Gambia, | R 


Rice alſo grows in the greateſt luxuriance in the ſame tract of country, 
and is particularly good. Millet and Guinea corn are indigenous alfo, 
as well as beans of various forts, which are excellent as food. There is 
a ſpecies of the bean, which is however never eaten by the natives, but 
is ſaid to be uſeg for dying. The Moors gather great quantities of it 
abour the river Senegal, and carry it in large ſacks upon their camels to 
Morocco. Beſides theſe beans are bananas, plantains, and other ve- 


getables. 


All over the country from Joal to Senegal is to be found a tree, which 
produces a certain nut. This nut has medicinal qualities. It is a pur- 
gative, and ferves alſo as an emetick. The natives uſe it for theſe pur- 
poſes, Dr. Spaarman, who tried it, ſpoke in the. higheſt terms of its 
effects. | . | | 


| Tamarinds alſo grow in the greateſt abundance, and without any trouble 
of cultivation, to which may be added water -melons and other fruits. 


Mr. W. ſays, that ambergris is very plentiful in the part of the 
country which he is now deſcribing. The natives uſe it, inſtead of tar, 
for their canoes, He does not know whether gold is to be found within 
theſe limits, but it is plentiful at Galam, the very earth about which is 


- impregnated with it. This he knows, becauſe he has bought the Galam 


ipes, which are made of the clay of the country, and which clay is pro- 
ſely impregnated with gold. Gums alſo of various forts are to be added 


to the account. | 


Ingenuity 


of the na- 


tives in point 
of manufac- 


Zures. 


Mr. - has ſpecimens of every thing, which he has now menti 
in his poſſeſſion. But there are many others, of which he has no ſuch 
ſpecimens, and which he cannot deſcribe.for want of knowing their names, 
5 would fe new articles of trade. : | 


e 5 
The natives within the limits aſſigned are in the opinion of Mr. 
a very ingenious and clever people. pak | 


About Joal and Dakard they make ſoap, which is of ſuch excellent 
quality, that none made by the Europeans is equal to it. | 


At Senegal and Goree, they work in wood, and turn it with great neat- 
neſs. They make alſo looms, furniture, canoes, and other veſſels. *' 


From Joal to Senegal, and from Senegal as high up as Galam, they uſe 
pipes for ſmoaking, and manufacture them themſelves. Theſe pipes are 


. peculiarly neat, and would do credit to European artificers. 


- They work alſo in various other ways. Of the roots of trees they make 
twiſted thread, which is ftrong and pretty in its appearance ; and of the 


ſtraw of aloes, they make chords or ropes, which are very ſtrong, and with 


which they move forward immenſe weights. Decorations alſo for the arms 


and body are worked with neatneſs from fimilar materials. 


They have alſo artificers in leather. The Moors firſt introduced ſaddles, | 


and made them, but the natives of the tract deſcribed equal the 9 


— 
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in that art. They make alſo ſandals, pouches, and other articles of conve- 
nience. Some of their griſgris conſiſt of leather, and theſe they make and 
ſew with a neatneſs, in which no European artiſt can excel them, 


With reſpe& to their cotton cloths, it is impoſſible that any people can 
' weave better. —The very beſt cloths that are made at Mancheſter are not 
at all better, in point of texture, than thoſe which are made in Dakard and 
other villages. In ſhort the natives, as far as Mr. ——— has had op- 
portunities of ſeeing them, are as ingenious and capable of improvement, 
as. the inhabitants of other. nations. | 


That they might be brought alſo by degrees to be as induſtrious as the Might be 

Europeans, is a poſition which he maintains to be equally true. They are — 2 * 
already as induſtrious as other people in the ſame ſtage of ſociety, and carry mnt Mi 
on their manufactures and works of labour, in proportion to the demand a new com- AM 
which they have for them. But this induſtry might be carried to any merce. AY 
length, were but the.ſlave trade aboliſhed. As a proof of it, there is a king | 'Y 
already in Africa, namely, king*Dalmammy, on the banks of the river Sene- 
gal, who has of himſelf ſeen its pernicious tendency and effects, and who, 
in conſequence of it, in the year 1787, not only prohibited his ſubjects 
from dealing in ſlaves, but others alſo from marching them to market 
through his territories, He has ſubſtituted, by proper encouragement, 
agriculture and the arts; and his ſubjects, under his prudent adminiſtra- 
tion, have been won over; are now making a rapid progreſs in induſtry 
and civilization; and will ſoon be far beyond the inhabitants of the differ- 
ent kingdoms that ſurround him. | 


Mr. is clearly of opinion, that if the Europeans were to exert 
themſelves properly, they might prevail upon the reſt of the kings to adopt 
the ſame meaſures; in conſequence of which, their ſubjects would be led 
by degrees to as high a pitch of induſtry as the ſubjects of other nations. 
He has ſeen ſo many inſtances of the effects, which a certain conduct would 


have upon them, as to have put the queſtion, in his own mind, entirely out 
of doubt. EY 


- * * . * 


It has been often objected that European colonies, by which alone it has Certain 
been preſumed, that ſo deſirable an event could be brought to paſs, could —— * 
be never ſettled in Africa, on account of the many impediments that would fettlebsents 
occur. The climate has been reported to be fatal to European conſtitu- on the coaſt 
tions, the ground to be covered with thorns and thickets, and the very air of Africa an- 

to ſwarm with muſquitoes and other inſects, which would inconceivably ſwered. 
diſtreſs thoſe who ſhould be ſo raſh as to ſettle there. But Mr. 
conſiders the argument as of no weight. The cultivation of the count 
would in time totally remove theſe impediments, For, in the firſt place, 
the thorns and thickets would in the courſe of it be removed, (and that 
eaſily) by fire. In the ſecond place, the ſwamps would be drained, and the 
muſquitoes, which are bred and take up their reſidence either wholl 
| among or in the neighbourhood of theſe, would ſoon vaniſh. In the third 
place, the climate would be improved, for the clearing of the thickets on 
the one hand, and the draining of the ſwamps on the other, as juſt men- 
tioned, having taken place, ſuch an effect could not be otherwiſe than pro- 
duced, In the interim, however, the ſettlers might fix their habitations on 
the ſides of mountains, and, moving either higher or lower upon them, 
might have any climate they choſe, while the muſquitoes could always be 
hindered from incommoding them by means of ſmoke. Both Mr. 


— . WS 


and Dr. Spaarman, made the impediments now mentioned, the ſubject of 
4 their thoughts, and were both of them fully convinced, that they might 
caſily be removed. 3 . 


=o Mr. 
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Method of Mr. having expreſſed himſelf amply on the productions of Afri- 
obtaining ca, nearly from the River Gambia to the Senegal, and on the ingenuity of 
. in the the inhabitants, and the probability of introducing habits of induſſry among 
RE, to them, as well as on the inſufficiency of certain objections to European ſet- 
the River tlements on the coaſt, intends now to deſcribe the methods which are uſed 
Senegal. to enflave the inhabitants living in the ſame tract. To do this with as much 
* accuracy as poſſible, he will deſcribe them as they came to his knowledge 
at the three different periods before-mentioned; firſt, during his reſidence 
at Goree; ſecondly, at Joal ; thirdly, at Fort St. Louis, on the River Sene- 
gal, and he will prefix the dates to the different tranſactions as they ſtand 
upon his journal, placing them only in ſuch a manner, as ſhall appear to 
elucidate the fubje& beſt. 8 


The methods uſed to obtain flaves, as they fell under the notice of Mr. 
————, during his reſidence in and about Goree, were three, namely, 
82828 or robbery, treachery or ſtratagem, and Pillage by the dif- 

erent kings, which pillage is generallyexecuted on the perſons of their own 
ſubjects, all of which will be ſeen from the following accounts. 6 


Young wo- On the 17th of October, 1787, Mr. was converſing at Goree 
man kidnap- with a very reſpectable mulatto merchant, of the name of Guiſbon, on the 
— Cape method of making ſlaves, when he was informed, that a young negroe wo- 
: man, living in the country about Cape Rouge, had been lately ſtolen in the 
abſence of her huſband, and forcibly dragged away. Her cale was attended 
with this additional circumſtance of cruelty, that ſhe was torn from her 
children, who, being too young to undergo the fatigue of the journey, were 

left behind. She was ſold to the Captain of a ſlave veſſel from Rochfort. 


Cuſtomary io Mr. Guiſbon added, that the circumſtance of ſeparating the children 
er from the mother, when the former were too young co travel, was not un- 
her children common, and that there were people on the continent, encouraged by the 
on ſuch oc- merchants of Goree, who lived by ſuch depredations. | 
caſions. ls By | | 
Boy kidnap- On converſing on the 19th of October, 1787, with Mr. Villeneuve's boy, 
ped. F. was informed by him, that he had been ſtolen about a year ago 
from his parents, in the interior country above Cape Rouge; that the in- 
habitants of the hore uſually came up in bodies for this purpoſe, and that 
they unfortunately mer with him, and brought him to Goree, in company 
) with others, whom they had taken in the ſame manner. This lad had ſeve- 
ral cuts upon his face, which were the marks of his own nation. 


Young wo- On the gd of December, 1787, a young woman was brought in, and pur- 
nes chaſed by Mr. Le Doux, for eighty bars, who had been kidnapped or ſto- 
190 len near the village of Ambarou. | N 


Natives em- On the 2d of November, 1787, Mr. ——— held a converſation with 
_ Mr. Demanche, relative to the mode of obtaining ſlaves. He was inform- 
_ ed, that there were certam people on the continent, employed by the flave 
merchants at Goree, for the purpoſe of getting ſlaves; that when theſe 

came to the iſland, they received great encouragement, that they were 

treated with brandy and other ſpirituous liquors to make them keep to 

their engagements, and that it was their buſineſs to go into che interior 

country, and ſteal as many of the inhabitants as they could. 1d 

| . 9 

I! he latter anecdote was firſt communicated by Mr. Guiſbon in a eonverſa- 
tion held with him on the 17th of October as before mentioned, fo that 


from rhe teſtimony of the wo, Mr. — has no doubt of the authentieity 
of the tact, They alſo both of them aſſerted, in the different 8 
f | 9 . 
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which Mr. had with them on the fubject, that the greateſt part of 
| the flaves ſhipped from Goree laſb year, had been taken in this predatory 
manner. » | | 7 


In various other converſations held at. different: times with Mr. Durecd, Stragglers | 
, | 


and the reſt of the gentlemen. mentioned, it appeared that kidnapping was wa 
one of the grand ſources of ſupplying the ſlave trade. There was a perſon, Garner, a 
particularly infamous at Dakard for theſe practices. His, name was obe 
Garner. He was accuſtomed to lie in wait with his party in the woods, 

and. ſeize upon all that ſhould! paſs by. The travelling negroes frequent- 

ly fell into his ſnare. When he had gotten theſe or others into his. poſſeſ. 

feffion, he brought them to Goree in his canoe, where he was well — 

to the inhabitants as a ſtealer of men. a 


On the 23d ol November 1787, Mr. — held a converſation with Kidna ing 


Mr. Dukame, who informed him that the cuſtom, of kidnapping extended practiſed as 


as far as Bambara and Galam, which are ſituated about 600 miles up the v3 "= _ 
river Senegal. He had ſeen ſeveral of the ſtaves from that quarter, and I 
had been witneſs to many ſcenes of diſtreſs, particularly among the wo- 
men of Bambara (who have fine feelings) on account of being torn; from 

their relatives and friends. 7 ; 


With reſpect to treachery and ſtratagem, as another ſource of continuing Treachery 
the ſlave trade, the two following inſtances, which came under Mr. 78 and firata- 


notice during his reſidence at Goree, are 10 be found in his journal. = 0 


| _— — the 
On the 6th of December 1787, Mr. Le Doux purchaſed a man. ſlave, . 2 


His hiſtory was this. He went from Rufiſk to Dakard, where his wife was from Rufiſk 
viſiting, to bring her back. Being handſome and well made, he atttacted trapanned 
the notice of a certain French merchant of Goree, who. happened to be and fold— 
there at the ſame time. This merchant immediately applied to the chief ir defis 
of the village to ſeize and ſell him. On a propoſal made by the chief to EE 
the people, they agreed to his requeſt, for it is a law in thoſe parts, that if 
all the village conſent, any viſitor reſidiag among them may be made a 

ſlave. To gain the conſent of a whole village on ſuch an occaſion is by 

no means difficult. The Africans in general, like other people in the 

fame ftate, are governed by their paſſions, and the prince has only to 
diſtribute a ſufficient quantity of ſpirituous liquors. among them to pro- 

duce the effect he wiſhes for. Such was the cafe in the preſent inſtance, 

and the unfortunate man, though he was their neighbours and vifitor, was 

taken and ſent into ſlavery. His wife having heard of his capture, came 

down bathed in tears. She begged to be bought, that ſhe might go with 

him and ſhare his fate, But the dealer, who bought him, had probably 

no goods at the time, and her intreaties were in vain, Mr. ſaw 

the young man on the ſame day on which he was brought to Goree. He 

lay quite melancholy upon the fand on the area of Mr. Le Doux's houſe, 

Both his hands and feet were in irons. Mr. —— attempted to ſpeak only 

to him, but he anſwered him by a flood of tears. 


The fecand inſtance, which follows, was communicated to Mr. —— on Woman from 
the yth of December, 1787, by Mr. Villeneuve. The king of Sallum, the neigh- | 
under pretence of wanting ſome millet, ſent to a neighbouring village for —— of 
a certain woman, who had a quantity 0 diſpoſe of. ated with the prof- panned and 

ect of ſelling it: to advantage, ſhe did not conſider the imprudence of the fold. 
Fep, which ſhe was about to take. She accordingly went to the king, 
who not only immediately deprived her of her miller, but made her a 
Nave. Mr. Villeneuve acquamied Mr. —— with this fact, having been 


at dallum at the time, and having purchaſed the woman. 


On 
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Pillage. On the ſubject of Pillage, as far as any knowledge was communiĩcated 


to Mr. ——, during his reſidence at Goree, relative to the obtaining of 
ſlaves in that manner, he gives the following account. ant! 


Toenty- On the 1oth of November 1787, a few hours after his return from Joal, 


even of the à veſſel arrived at Goree from Sallum with 2) ſlaves, four of whom were 


8 men, and the reſt women and children. The paſſage from Sallum to Goree 


in the neigh- is only eight days, notwithſtanding which the friction, on account of the 
bourhood of veſſel's motion, had been ſo great, and the irons put upon the men ſo heavy 
_— and galling, that they were-ſhocking to behold, the red fleſh hanging 

s down, and the blood covering their feet. A poor child. alſo, about two 


fituation | | 
of fome. of years old only, had a deep wound in his fide from one of the cauſes be- 


_ them. fore mentioned, He lay, upon being landed, with the wound contiguous 


* 


to the ground, ſo that the ſand getting into it put him to excruciating 
pain. This veſſel belonged to Mr. Martin, a Mulattoe merchant at Goree, 
who informed Mr. ——, that during his ſtay at Sallum, the whole cargo, 
conſiſting of 27, was completed by pillage, and that the king has recourſe 
to that meaſure, when in want of ſlaves. Mt | 1 


Pillage the That this was his uſual practice Mr. — learnt alſo from another quar- 
common ter. Mr. Villeneuve, on the 18th of December 1787, informed him that 
In m_ he had lately come from Sallum, that: the king, if he likes the articles 
oy Paging 2+ of merchandize that are offered him, ſends his military to pillage ; that 
obtaining theſe make incurſions upon his neighbours, and bring them off if they 
flaves. can; bur if they. ſhould be too well prepared for his emiſſaries, that he 

orders them to turn their arms upon his own ſubjects. This account 


28 from Mr. Villeneuve is a farther confirmation of the fact. 


Mr. having · given ſuch anecdotes as came under his notice, or 
were communicated to him, while at Goree, proceeds to the communica- 
tion of ſuch others, as he came to the knowledge of, while at Joal. 


— 154 | 8 but one method of obtaining ſlaves in this part of the coun- 
— try. The method alluded to was pillage. The following is a deſcription 
of the perſons concerned in it, and their various ſucceſs. EF | 


eſcape, 


Ayoungwo- At another time, namely, on the 5th of November, 1787, they returned 
man taken with a beautiful young woman, who had been plundered from one of the 
her hiſtory-- king's own villages. She was immediately delivered, notwithſtanding her 
3s ſent back. tears and cries, to Mr. Waſſimont, who carried her on board the veſſel, in 
which he came on the embaſſy from Goree, N 


> It was fortunate for the young girl, that ſhe belonged to one of thoſe 
families, which, in conſequence. of their, birth, are exempted by the laws 
of the country from flayery. This accaſioned a commotion : for the action 


i. 


0 
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5 in the minds of the e to be ſo unjuſt, and repugnant to the 
eſtabliſhed laws, that they — on che point of — The 
king, when he came to his ſenſes (for he had given his orders reſpecting 
the ſeizure of this girl in a "ſtate of intoxication) ſaw in fo lively a manner 
the confequences of this raſh proceeding, that with the meſt abject ſubmiſ- 
ſion, he deſcended to prayers and intreaties with Mr. Waſſimont, to return 
the innocent and unfortunate girl. Mr. Waſtimont, however, though ſur- 
rounded by more than two thouſand negroes at the time, and though the 
embaſſy conſiſted but of five white people, accompanied by only three or 
four mulatto merchants from Goree, was ſo madly obſtinate, as for a long 
time to refuſe his requeſt. At length, after much intreaty, che king pro- 
miſed him two others in exchange, whom he expected to ſeige on a future 
erpedition; and thus was the unhappy girl reſtored to her diſoonſolate 
fumily. | N92 | wo | 


On che ch day ef November 1787, the military, who had been again A man tak 
diſpatched to pillage, returned a lixtte before noon, but they returned but en · 
with one man, whom They took at a hietle diſtance from Joal. He Was 
dragged between two of them-on horſeback, and delivered to the crowd 
that were aſſembled before the gate at the village of Joal. The latter, 
having drums, horns, and other inſtruments of noiſe, for the purpoſe of 
drowning the cries of fuch as are made oaptive, conducted him #0 the king, 


On the 7th of November 1787, the king, with two or three of his mini- King of Bar- 
ters or marabeos, paid a viſit at about three in the morning to Mr. 5 
ſlerping in their huts, but roſe immediately on being wakened, to receive tempted a- 
him. Mr. Waſſimont did not fail, in the courſe of the viſit, to do every gain topil- 
thing in his power to excite him to ſend out his military again. With this e 
view he gave him wine, brandy, and liquors, and preſſed him in a mo 2 
urgent manner. The (king, thus plied with Jiquor on the one hand, 

L importuned on the other, promiſed that the would divide this 

military the next day into more parties than before, and that ihe would 
fer them upon feveral villages at once, and aſſured the embaſſy that he-could = I 
mot fail of receiving a ſufficient number of ſlaves to diſcharge his-debrs, as = 
well as to return forithe/prefents:brought him, and that every one of the 1 
company ſhould have a ſlave. | | | | 


On the Sth of November 1787, the king · paid another viſit to the em; Second vivit 
baſſy. He had been exceedingly ſick on account of the many mixed li- is -agai 
quors that had been given to him the «day before, and came to aſk the tewpted. | 
advice of Dr. 'Spaarman, whom he underſtood to be a medical man. 

When he came into the hut he appeared to be more compoſed than com- 

mon, for he had not taken any ſpirituous liquors the whole day. Mr. 
Maſſimont immediately reminded him of the promiſe, which he had given 

mim the day before. He inſiſtet upon beiog paid for the * brought Y 
to him from the governor, and that all the flave-debts due to the inha- 1 
bitants of Goree ſhould be paid alſo, and even went fo far as to threaten 
him, if he did not ſend out his military to bring in all upon whom they 
could lay their hands. | . ins 


The king made a reply, which being — word for word by Jeſeph, His reply. 
a Mulatto merchant and mayor df the town of Goree, ran thus: He- thought — 
it exceedingly hard that he ſhould be obliged ſo continually to diſtreſs ff 

« his ſubjects. He-complained chat · the inhabitants of Goree were-conti- 1 
«© nually coming to Joal under pretence of trade; that they took occaſion to 
*<c- preſent him with various articles, articles trifling and ſignificant in them- 
„ ſelves, and which he neither W for nor liked; and that they then 

; N F 5 << came 
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<- came upon him with long accounts, with debts ſaid to be due, with 
ec pretenſions without end; and, he was ſorry to ſay, in ; the name of the 
cc governor of Goree: that the governor, living among theſe people, was 
ec always on the ſpot to hear their tales, that he liſtened too readily to their 
c complaints, that he thought very little of the ſufferings of the poor 
<« negroes, and that he muſt certainly have · been impoſed upon to ſuffer 
ce his name to be uſed upon ſuch occaſions. e 


Is again This was the reply, which the king made to Mr. Waſſimont. There 
urged and ere many other things which he ſaid, in this interval of coolneſs and ſobri- 
—_—— . ety, equally reaſonable and juſt, and many noble ſentiments uttered, which 
nually ex- might have been expected only from thoſe of a better education, Mr. Waſ- 
ported from ſimont, however, ſtill continued to urge the performance of the promiſe, 
Joal. and the king at length gave his conſent. The pillage was accordingly to 
commence, but Mr. does not know what was the reſult of it, as he 
left Joal on the ſame day. The mulatto merchants, however, ſtaid behind, 
determining not to leave the king, till he had ſatisfied their demands. Mr. 
———— was informed by mukabebrd, that about 1200 ſlaves are furniſhed 

from Joal and its neighbourhood in the courſe of the year. 


Mr. — having now deſcribed the methods, uſed in the country about 
Joal.to make ſlaves, proceeds to ſtate the reſult of his inquiries at Fort St. 
Louis in the river Senegal on the ſame ſubject. Py | 


Piratical ex- The mode of procuring them in that quarter is termed war, though it is 


peditions, in jn fact robbery, conſiſting of excurſions made by people, who have never 
the countrv been 


1 ieved, into the territories of one another, and this for the purpoſe 
ON only of poſſeſſing them for ſale. thee WO F 
ſtitute what 8 | rt ng n | | 
is termed Tt is uſual with the French to make preſents annually co the Mooriſh 
Ma, kings. One of che conditions to be fulfilled by them in return is, that they 


furniſhed ſhall be ready on all occaſions to furniſh ſlaves. To enable them to fulfill 
with arms & it, the French ſupply them with ammunition, guns, and other inſtruments 
bribed by the of war, It happened when Mr. —— was at Fort St. Lovis, that there was 
ms A want of ſlaves, in conſequence of the king of Dalmammy's edict before- 
expeditions, mentioned, ſo that he had an opportunity of ſeeing the ſervices of the 
Moors on ſuch occaſions, 3 | 
150 of the On the 12th of January, 1788, at the inſtigation of the French, they had 
natives taken begun their incurſions, and had ſent in about fifty ſlaves, all of whom had 
„ been ſhipped off in a veſſel commanded by Captain de Loup. Theſe were 
dn mi the ſubjects of king Dalmammy, who had forbidden the proſecution of the 
. ſlave trade in his dominions. This king is the father of his people, and he 
would certainly have redeemed theſe, had not Captain De Loup ſailed be- 
fore he had an opportunity of doing it. On the day mentioned above, the 
Senegal Company were in hourly expectation of the arrival of about an hun- 
dred more, all of whom had been taken about faur days before in the ſame 
piratical manner. b 


Many more On the 16th of January, 1788, ſeveral more were brought in by the 
taken—one Moors, who had attacked their villages in the night, and taken them. One 
22 1 of them Was dreadfully mangled. His arms and ſhoulders were almoſt cut 
— to pieces. Mr. —— viſited this man in the priſon where the ſlaves are 

lodged, and found him a dreadful ſpectacle. He ſaw athers alſo lying 


. chained in their own blood, and in a very dejected ſtate, 


_ hough Mr. ———, in looking over his journal, does not find an 
more dates prefixed. to incidents of this ſort, yet he begs leave to ad 
| that 
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that during his ſtay at Fort St. Louis, he repeatedly ſaw the Moors come 
in with the captured negroes. They were brought down the river in 
. canoes. from the continent, and were ironed or otherwiſe. confined at the 

{ame time. Many of them were wounded with ſabres, and muſket balls, 
and were in a ſhocking ſtate. hls otros et hd has 


This is the only way, in which he knows the natives bordering on the 
Senegal to be made ſlaves. The Moors, encouraged by the French, 
attack the villages of the Jeßrerd without any provocation, in the night. 
The. negroes alſo, allured by the articles of European commerce, make 
—— on one another. Thus the latter live in a ſtate of uncertainty 


Mr. ——— cannot help mentioning here the following circumſtance, The kidua 
though out of order in point of time. A Moor had ſeized. a negroe Pes — 
in one of his excurſions, and, having. overpowered him, brought him to (73am. 
the Senegal Company to be ſold. A few days afterwards he went out 


again, 2 was taken by ſome negroes, and ſold by them in his turn. 


They were bath put in the ſame veſſel. This circumſtance may appear 
ſingular, hut it frequently happens among the negroes, that thoſe, who 
have gone out on expeditions of this ſort, are ſoon afterwards taken them- 
ſelves, and put into the ſame veſſel as thoſe whom they have ſtolen. 


Mir. cannot cloſe the account of the mode of obtaining laves, Bad effects 
without giving an inſtance, which will ſhew the tendency of the ſlave of the ſlave 
trade, and its. baneful effects upon the human heart. 3 trade. 


One of the Mooriſh kings had received the uſual preſents, in conſe- Tends to 
quence of which he was bound to procure ſlaves. Having been rather harden the 
2 the performance of his engagement, he was applied to by the — 
Director, who repreſented to him the preſſing wants of the Company. inſtance. 4 
The king, thus forcibly preſſed, offered him a certain negroe on account. een 
This negroe was none other than his own miniſter, who had been his con- 
fidential friend and faithful aduiſer for many years. The Director, 
ſhocked at the circumſtance, endeavoured to point out to him the im- 
propriety of his conduct, but his repreſentations were ineffectual. The 
negroe, in whoſe preſence the offer was made, finding that his unworthy 

maſter was obſtinately bent upon his deſign, ran up to him, drew his 
dagger, and, plunging it into his own breaſt, exclaimed, Thou ſavage ! 

1 ſhall have the ſatisfaction of expiring, before thou canſt reap any 

te advantage from thy baſe ingratitude to the beſt of ſervants.” 


Mr. — having ſpoken diffuſively on the mode of obtaining ſlaves, 
proceeds now to ſtate the conduct of the Europeans towards the natives of 
Africa, as far as he has heard or ſeen it. . | 


In the month of Auguſt or September, 1787, the Captain of an Engliſh x; 

ſhip, which had been ſome time Q the river Gambia, had enticed ——— of — ps 
the natives on board, and, finding a favourable opportunity, ſailed away the whites _ 
with them. His veſſel however was, by the direction of Providence, —— ä H— 
driven back to the coaſt from whence it had ſet ſail, and was obliged to — ——— 
caſt anchor on the very ſpot where this act of treachery had been commit - bia in conſe- 
ted. At this time two other Engliſh veſſels were lying in the ſame. river. quence of it. 
The natives, ever ſince the tranſaction, had determined to retaliate. They N 
happened at this juncture to be prepared. They accordingly boarded the 

three veſſels, and, having made themſelves maſters of them, they killed 

moſt of their crews. The few, who eſcaped to tell the tale, were obliged 


0 take refuge in a neighbouring French factory. 


Theſe 
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Tuelt parczevlars were communicated to Mr. by Capt. Wignic, 


who had Juſt come tb Goree from Albredà, the fuctory alluded to, where 
However, fince his arrival in London, | 

meaſure confirmed, for the Louiſa, Captain Duly, of London, and the Good- 
Intent, Captain Gardiner, of Liverpool, were cut off in the ſame river, and 


In the fur month: to which it muſt be added, that the ere of the Fanny, 


Captain Market, of London, which had been condemned in the Gambia, 
were vn board the former veffel, thoſt of whom, together with the Captain, 
wete killed at the ume time. ” 5 | 


Fraudulent With reſpect to the conduct of the Europeans in the courſe of their 
2 hg trade, there is no ſpecies ef nodes which they heſitate to practiſe. In- 
8 bf ſtend of barrels, containing articles of trade, ſhewn und approved of, others 
tte fübſtitüted apparently of the fame ſize, but containing perhaps leſs by 
one Ralf. Advantage is Wo taken of the difficulty which the natives, 


following their't y Aithmetick, have in reckoning above ten, and thus 
the atcoonts are confuſed, and they are deprived of the greater part of the 
.colnotities bargained for. The wine and ſpirits, fumples of which the 


Hatives have taſted pure, are afterwards adulterated Wich water. They are 
defraucked in Al orks of weights and meaſures. In ſhort, chere is not a fin- 
gle European, who ſeruples to practiſe theſe and other 'fravds in his deal- 
ings with the natives, as Mr. bas but too frequently been an eye- 
Virdels e kmell — 


Slave Es Nr. is ſorry eb udd, thite the THVE Wade, us eneeursged by the 


the occaſion Europeans, is the occaſion of miſeries to the natives, which would be other- 


Wes, g ppöſßte tothe Mand of Garte, as has beth fared before, whoſe . 


of miferi® vile unknderm. To ſupply this trade, there were people on the cohtinent, 


would de . 'irierit it Was, Under che encottragement bf the merchants, to go into the 


otherwiſe. itlterior parts, and tear the tah@breancs łway by furprize from their differ- 
unknown. tt chunekisns and homes. Mt Foul the King was intoxicated by che 
FPtench, chat in un intewwal, when he knew not what he was Gong, he might 
Feize upon his innocent ſubjects to fulfill 'the demands of the trade. He 
Complained alſoHimſelf of che artifices uſed by the 'merchatits of Goree, to 
force hith into proceedings that were contrary to the diſpoſition of his mind. 
At Senegul alſo, the Mobrs were kept in pay by the company there, for the 
Purpoſe of ſeizing the inoffenſive negrots, whenever there ſhould be a want 
of chem, and dragging them from their relatives and friends; all which 
'efrcutriftatices' clearfy ew, that to the ſlave trade is to be aſeribed a por- 
tion of mifery, almoſt inconceivable in 'irfelf, that would be otherwiſe 

unknown. 


Mr. having nd nothing'mifre'to ſay relative to the coaſt, or any 
other tranſactions that may have fappened there, takes his leave of it to 
communicate two or three anecdotes that were given him on the ſubject of 


The tranfpoftatidn of the natives 'of Africa, and the profit of the trade. 


Midate P. With reſpect to the former, Captain De Loup and ſeveral other Captains 


ſage-Apbiſon and Mefchaffts informed him, chat the Prench, when detained by calms or 
occaſonatly "contrary winds, Which occaſion a ſhortnefſs of proviſions, or when ſome fatal 


che _ <ifceaſe happens to break out among the flaves, mix corroſive ſubli- 


in the courſe fate, or ſöme other active porfon with xheir victuals, and thus diſpatch 
of it. them, Aleging that this /praQtice is more humane than that of the Dutch 
or Engliſh, Who, in ſimilar circumſtances, throw'them overboard. Hence it 

Happens, that no veſſel falis from Havredlegrace without · a quantity of poiſon 

| | 2Ouptin 


his heurd the eircumſtunce in a great 


1 


Captain De Loup informed him alſo, that a veſſel from Breſt, which Loſs of laves 
ſailed about two years before, had been becalmed on the Middle Paſſage, 3 
and that the Captain, of her had recourſe to poiſon on the occaſion. This 8 
veſſel ſailed vie 00 laves, and carried but 24 into Cape Francois. 


He was informed alſo by the ſame Captain de Loup, that in a veſſel in a veſſel 
belonging to Mr. Barber, in which 400 were taken from the coaſt laſt year, from Havre. 


307 periſhed. 


With reſpect to the latter, Mr. Baſſat, of Havre, told him that the deal- Profit of the 
ing in ſlaves was a doſing trade; that he knew it from experience, having ſlave trade. 
viſited the -coaſt for about fifteen years, and that he had then 100,000 
livres tournois in the hands of the Weſt India planters, which he was 
unable to get back, though he had been trying to do it for many years. 


As a farther proof of the unprofitableneſs of the trade, Mr. ſays, 
that there have been twelve companies, called the Senegal companies, ſince 
the poſſeſſion of that part of Africa by the French; that eleven of theſe 
have failed, and that the twelfth would have met with the ſame fate laſt 
year, had not the uncommon profits made upon the gum trade ſaved them; 
to which he adds, that it is a notoridus fact, that the Daniſh company, for 
the proſecution of the ſlave trade, failed in the year 1787, and that the 
Danes are now ſupplied by the French. 
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Taken from a Perſonal Interview with him both there | 


and in London, and from his own Papers. 


No. XX. 


TR. was with Commodore 


to the coaſt of Africa in the years 1783 and 1785, as his 


and qualifi- chaplain, companion, and friend. It was an object with the Commodore 


cation of the 


zelator to 


= 


to land wherever he could, and to inquire of black people into the 
mode of obtaining flaves. He never conſulted the whites on this ſubject, 


as not thinking them on that continent worthy of any credit. Mr, —— 


always attended him on ſhore, and was always preſent at theſe conferences 
with the natives. It was impoſſible for Mr. 
veral inſtances and relations then and there heard. He cannot therefore 
from this.circumſtance, as well as that of a want of recollection, relate the 
particulars: but as the mind, when impreſſed by numerous facts, imper- 
2 diſcerns and comes to ſome general deciſion, ſo, what he has to 
offer with: reſpect to the mode of Ae ſlaves as well as the hiſtory 
of the ſeamen in the ſlave trade, is the refult of thoſe particular ſcenes 
and narratives which were laid before Commodore ——— and himſelf 
in the courſe of the two voyages above mentioned: and this reſult may 
be looked upon as true as if he was in poſſeſſion of all the particular 
tranſactions that gradually co-operated in producing it. 


The 


two voyages on board the 


to put down the ſe- 


119 J. 
. The coaſt of Africa, if the value of it ſhould be drawn from its many 


the .country are ſufficient of themſelves to render it of importance, but 
its many .other valuable commodities being taken into - the account, 
that continent will ſtand unrivalled by any other on the globe. 


The woods that are the moſt common, or rather the moſt known, are 
camwood, barwood, lignum vitæ, and ebony. When Mr. ——- was at the 
iſland of St. Thomas under the line, a Portugueze officer ſhewed him a ſmall 
collection of woods, which he had made from the different Guinea-men that 
had touched there. He had taken ſome pains to poliſh, and afterwards to 
arrange them in a ſmall cabinet. There were ſeveral different ſhades of ſat- 
tin wood, and as many from a pale pink to a crimſon, which, in ſeveral 
:forts of ornamental work, would have been conſidered as ineſtimable in this 
country. Mr. has alſo ſeen ſome beautiful mahogany upon the coaſt: 


but the gentleman at the iſland of St. Thomas, now alluded to, aſſured him 


that he had frequently ſeen very fine and large pieces of that valuable wood 
in the ſhips before mentioned. Mr. — brought home ſome caſſia or wild 
cinnamon from the coaſt, which he gave to an apothecary for trial. The 
.apothecary uſed it in his practice, pronounced it to be as good as any 
he had ever had in his ſhop. Mr. ſays, that there are various other 
woods of medicinal virtue, and has no doubt but that a botaniſt might 
make a very valuable .acquiſition to the materia-medica by a collection of 
barks and plants. 


The coaſt to-windward produces various ſorts of valuable gums, of the 
great advantage of which merchandize the French are fo ſenſible, that a 
-company of merchants had it in contemplation to build ſtorehouſes at Goree 
(for ſo the Governor of that place informed Mr. ) and (that they might 
avoid the bar of the river Senegal) to bring it over land from Senegal to the 
former place, though the diſtance is. eſtimated at one hundred and fifty miles: 
A poſitive proof of the immenſe value of that article, which would bear the 
expence upon it of ſo conſiderable an inland carriage. 


The land up the rivers Gambia and Sierra Leona is particularly fertile 
in rice, corn, and cotton, efpecially-the ſilk cotton tree, which grows very 
large, and produces pods of nine inches long and three round. This cotton 
is uncommonly fine, and if properly managed would be little inferior to the 
production of the ſilk- worm. Mr. ſaw alſo another ſpecies of cotton, 
which was of a pale pink. He brought home with him a pod of it. The 
ſtaple was ſufficiently long for the manufacturer, and the cotton was of a 
beautiful colour. a 


The indigo plant is another of the productions of Africa that deſerves 


mention. The blue of it much exceeds that of the ſame plant in other 
parts. It is of ſo lively a colour, that Mr. —— can compare it to nothing 
elſe but the beautiful blue which is found un the real china. 


The country to Cape Three Points and Apollonia has been but little ex- 
ou though it produces ivory and ſome gold. Cape Apollonia is won- 
.derfully rich and productive in gold duſt, ivory, a variety of grains, rice, 
millet, Indian corn, ſpices and peppers of various ſorts (of which latter 
Mr. brought. home the black) and fruits and vegetables, and is equally 
ſo, as far as Mr. —— has ſeen to Cape Lopez. In this deſcription he 
cannot omit to mention the country about Akra, it being ſo fine and open, 
like the large corn fields in Wilts and Dorſet, .and is particularly fertile. 
This country is in as high a ſtate of cultivation as any on the globe. The 
ſame in point of fertility may be ſaid of Whidah, the cloths of which are 

| interwoven 


| Productions 
and various productions, would be almoſt ineſtimable. The very woods of of Africa. 
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miuſt undoubtedly be there. 25 | 1 


Character of Mr. is of opinion, that on the coaſt of Africa there muſt be ample 
the natives. field for the naturalift in the foſſil world. He has ſeen ſpars which were 
rfe&ly tranſparent, and that would bear the engraving tool as well as the 

ten cotnelian. This ſhort account of the productions of Africa he has 

given, not. as founded upon hearſay, but as having come under his own 

knowledge. To mention every article, and to deſcant upon the properties 

and value of each, would take a conſiderable time, and it would require a 

volume to contain them. Of the natives it may be ſufficient to ſay, that 

many of them are inclined to be induſtrious, that they are excellent work- 

men, particularly thoſe of Whidah, and have ſome taſte. As a proof of 


which Mr. would refer to their cloths, which for their neatneſs of tex- 
ture, and the fanciful manner of introducing and working different animals 
in them, would not diſcredit any civilized 3 
Become Upon examining into the various ways by which the natives of Africa are re- 
3 on duced to a ſtare of ſlavery, Mr. —— was almoſt univerſally informed by the 
oe black brokers, that crimes conſtituted one of the ways by which they were 


codes of law doomed to ſervitude : that the revenue of the kings of the country depended 
made ſub- on the ſale of ſlaves, and that they therefore ſtrained every nerve to accuſe and 
ſervient to to condemn. In conſequence-of which it was, that their codes of law were 


— made wholly ſubſervient to the ſlave trade; that every offence, however tri- 

| vial, was puniſhed with ſlavery ; and that great diſtinctions were made in 
crimes, in order that more might ſuffer : for there were ſome of ſuch a de- 
ſcription, namely, crimes of ſtate, that not only the perpetrator of them 
was forced into ſlavery, but his innocent family and relations alſo, 

In conſe-, A ſecond ſource, from whence the ſlave trade derived its continuance and 


quence of ſupport was univerſally ſaid to be war, which war appeared to be neither 
war—wars more nor leſs than publick pillage or robbery. Theſe wars were generally 
made for the a 2 * | 
made without any provocation, and for no other purpoſe than that of get- 

purpoſe of : 
tting ting ſlaves. The inhabitants of the different villages were perpetually mak- 
| ci ing inroads into the territories of each other, and carrying off all they 
| could meet with, and they were induced to do this, becauſe there were ge- 
nerally ſhips upon the coaſt, to take off their hands as many as they could 
catch and bring. | This is all that Mr. — knows upon this ſubject. He 
has mentioned crimes, and war or publick robbery, as the two grand ſources 
of ſupplying the Europeans with ſlaves, and this was the fole reſult of his 
and Commodore ———'$ inquiries, during the two voyages that they made 
to the coaſt together. ö | | 


þ 
Killed, if no It appeared during the examination of the different black traders by Com- 
purchaſers jmodore - and Mr. ———, that it has happened that, when the ma- 
1 rauding parties have come down with their booty to the water ſide, there has 
theſe mur - been no ſhip to take them away, and that they have on ſuch an occaſion killed 
ders — 3 their captives. The reaſon given for ſuch a procedure was, that they would 
able on the not be at the expence of maintaining them, and that they were unwilling to 
dave trade. ſend them back. Theſe murders, in the opinion of Mr. —, were all 
chargeable on the ſlave trade; for if that trade had not exiſted, the unhappy 
ſufferers would have been unmoleſted in their ſeveral habitations: they 
would neyer have been brought down to the coaſt, and the circumſtance of 
inability or a diſlike to ſupport and maintain them, and of unwillingneſs to 
ſend them back, would have never occurred. 4, 4x | 


& 
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It was formerly a cuſtom with the Engliſh to prevail on the natives to Kidnapped 
| Ppe 
come on board their veſſels under pretence of traffick, and then to weigh by the 
anchor, and take them off. This cuſtom has, however, become leſs frequent Whites. 
than formerly. Mr. — remembers but one inſtance of it, while the 
was upon the coaſt. 


Mr. — has been in the Weſt Indies, but Barbadoes is the iſland where Old ſlaves in 
his obſervations chiefly lay. He has certainly ſeen inſtances of treatment to the colonies 
the negroes there that have ſhocked him much. He has ſeen old ſlaves, who as wh 
were paſt their labour, turned off to beg in the ſtreets, and to get their liv- pable of. 
ing as they could. He has alſo ſeen pregnant women, who appeared to be juſt 3 
ready to tumble to pieces, whipped by the drivers to make them keep up nant women 
with the reſt, with the ſame ſeverity as the men. Theſe were the inſtances 5 
of cruel treatment that particularly ſtruck his attention. He is firmly of Wa, + 
opinion, from his knowledge of the Africans in their own country as well trade unne- 
as in the colonies, that the planters could do without freſh ſupplies if they ceflary. 


choſe, and that the ſlave trade is totally unneceſſary. 


With reſpect to ſeamen, there are few inſtances of fore-maſt men, who go Method of 
voluntarily into the ſlave trade. They are procured by people called crimps, procuring | 
who ſeduce them into their houſes, entertain them there till in debt, and ſeamen for 

then in reality ſell them to Captains of Guineamen for their diſcharge. 2 Le 

When 7 on board, every ſpecies of cruelty that the human imagination ge, ili 
can deviſe is exerciſed upon them. Several in conſequence of their ill uſed- are 
treatment ſwam on board the ——, for protection and redreſs, and when paid in cur. 
their wages were demanded by the officer, they had either a fictitious bill rency. 
ſet againſt them for clothes and liquor, or, if their wages were acknowledged, 
they received (as they were to be paid in the Wett Indies by agreement) 
currency for ſterling. | i 


Every regulation, made by the merchant in the ſlave trade, appears to be Nature and 
calculated, however ſpecious (as is particularly the caſe in the inſtance of quantity of 
currency) to defraud the ſailor. The food, which is given to the ſeamen, is ou 1 
always ſalt, bad, and of an inferior quality. They are moſtly at a very the gun bar- 
ſhort allowance of water, nor do they even get this without great diffi- rel. 
culty. They are obliged to go to the main top to fetch a cup to drink it 
out of, ſo that the exertion made uſe of to obtain it generally increaſes their 
thirſt, inſtead of allaying it. —— | 


The ſlave trade deſtroys an incredible number of ſeamen annually. The Loſs of them 
ſervice is of ſuch a nature that the human frame is incapable of ſuſtaining 2 flave 
it long, The ill uſage, that the ſeamen experience, contributes not a little — 

to weaken them. Their bad lhving and ſcanty diet operate as another 

cauſe. Add to this that they are ſometimes ſent away from the ſhip for 

weeks together, and this in an open boat, in which they muſt be expoſed to 

the. inclemency of the weather the whole time. Theie expeditions always 

occaſion fevers, of which, if they do not immediately die, they ſeldom or 

ever recover, or get perfectly well. 


Mr. begs leave to add, that his Majeſty's ſhips, which go to the Loſs of them 
coaſt of Africa, as far as his own obſervation has gone, loſe but few ſeamen, in his Ma- 
In the , there were no leſs than 300 perſons, in each of the voyages 1 
which Mr. made, and out of theſe, three perſons only were loſt, one ca. 
of which was the Commodore himſelf, and the other a midſhipman. . 
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Taken from a Perſonal Interview with him there. 
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No. XXI. 


R. was three voyages on the coaſt of Africa, the firſt on board 
the , Captain from Liverpool, the ſecond on board the 
, Captain ——, to Old Calabar, which ſhip he left there, and went 
— — —_ home in the ——, Captain , and the third on board the » Captain 
4 — . His firſt voyage was made, he believes, in the year 1765. | 


y No. XXI. 
Situation & 
qualification 


Expedition Mr. having left the in Old Calabar River, as juſt ſtated, 
up Old Ca- was received by the king of New-Town, who to the beſt of his recollection 
labar River. as called Dick Ebro. He reſided with the king for about five months, dur- 


The na- . * wp d : . 
tives forced ing which time he had two opportunities of ſeeing in which way the natives 
into ſlavery in that quarter were made ſlaves. a 

by robbers 
in the night. 


The people, belonging to the king, went during his reſidence there up 
the river to trade. They went in a fleet of canoes, to the number of ten or 
twelve, and took Mr. with them. In this gs een een they called at 
the villages, as they paſſed them, in the day- time, and purchaſed ſlaves, but 
in the night made excurſions on the banks of the river for the purpoſe of 
ſeizing and bringing off whomſoever they could find. When they came to 
what they conſidered to be a proper place, they left an armed party in their 
canoes, and proceeded with the reſt to certain villages, which were inland. 
On their arrival at theſe, they ruſhed into the huts, and ſeized men, women, 
and children promiſcuouſly. Mr. went with them into theſe huts, 
and aſſiſted in ſeizing ſome of the inhabitants himſelf. About fifty of them 
were ſo ſeized and carried off at different times in the courſe of the expedition. 


During | 
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During his ſtay at New Town. he was folicited to attend another expedi- Second expe- 
tion up the river for the purpoſe of getting ſlaves. He complied with the I 
requiſition, and ſaw the ſame practices in the ſecond as in the firſt. Between fifty 7 
and ſixty more of the inhabitants were brought off in the manner before de- manner. 
ſcribed. Having reſided about five manths with the king, he lefr him, and 
ſhipped himſelf on board the „Captain „ As has been ſtated 
above. 


x 


While he was on board the ———, he ſaw the following circumſtance : Cruelty to a | 
Among the ſlaves brought on board was a little negro girl, about two years e 
old, who came with her mother. She frequently cried, and was ſulky, e 
Mr. „ who had juſt come to the command on the death of Captain , 
ſaid, on hearing the noiſe, he would make the child remember. He accor- 
dingly rivetted one of her little legs to a ſmall billet of wood. In this ſitu- 
ation ſhe crawled about, but cried - as frequently as before. On theſe occa- 
fions he would ſometimes take her up by one arm, and holding her out, 
flog her with the other with a cat. Both the legs of the child began in 
proceſs of time to ſwell, Upon this he ſaid he would cure them. He ac- 
cordingly ordered hot boiling water to be brought to him in a bucket. In 
this water he was going to put the child's legs. The perſon who brought 
him the bucket, remonſtrated with him on this proceeding, alleging that 
the water was too hot. The wretch however totally diſregarded what he 
had ſaid, and put her legs in that ſituation into the boiling water. The 
child ſhrieked out, as if in the greateſt agony, and it appeared on taking 
her legs out of the water, that the nails of the toes had come off, The 
child lingered for about two days afterwards, when it died. | 


Mr. ſays that it is a common practice at Liverpool, to get ſea- Method of 
men into debt, in order that the landlords may have them in their power, and procuring 


be thus enabled to force them to go to Guinea. | ſeamen for 
— ſlave 
Captain behaved very well to his ſeamen, but Captains . oF = 
, and „in as barbarous a manner. The treatment which they Loſs of them 
1 experienced at the hand of the former on board the ——, was ſo very cruel, — ſlave 
. that Mr. — left the ſhip in Old Calabar River, which gave him an op- | 
portunity of ſeeing the expeditions before mentioned. 
| Mr. does not recollect the exact mortality in the ſhips in which he 
ſailed in the ſlave trade, but remembered the aggregate loſs of ſeamen to 
5 have been great. N 2 5 
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Taken from a Perſonal Interview with him. 


No. XXII. 
No. XXII. R | | h '. _— | br; . 
Situation a —, who is a man of remarkable diligence and ſobriety, went 
and qualifi- three voyages from Briſtol to the Coaſt of Africa, the firſt in the 
cation of the , Captain ———, in or about the years 1772 and 1773. The ſe- 
relator to 


ey. Fond ip the ———, Captain ——, in or about the years 1793 and 1774. 
ce, And the third in the ſame ſhip, commanded by Captain , in the 


years 1774 and 1773. All his voyages were from Briſtol to Angola. 


Natives of Mr. — is of opinion, if he may be allowed to, judge from one in- 
Angola con- ſtance, which came under his own knowledge, that the natives of Africa 


nered by are taken into ſlavery by force. While the was lying off the Coaſt 
— anes of Angola, Captain , and ſome of the principal traders of the conti- 


whites, and nent, held a conference with each other. Immediately after the confer- 
ſent into ſla- ence, orders were given for thirty-two of the — 's crew, properly accou- 
very. tered with arms and ammunition, to come on ſhore. In conſequence of 
this they were armed with muſkets and cutlaſſes, and left the veſſel. Th 
were joined immediately on their landing, by ſeveral of the black people, 
who were armed alſo. The white people, conducted by guides, led the 
way, and continued their route till they came to a plain, in which ſeveral 
black people were drawn up, as if in expectation of an attack. The white 
people, among whom Mr. was, when they came within a proper 
diſtance, were ordered to fire amongſt them. They accordingly fired, and 


expended 
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expended four rounds, when the black people, drawn up in oppoſition to 
them, terrified at their appearance, fled into the woods, but were ſoon 
caught by the blacks aſſiſting the Europeans, ſome of whom, preſuming on 
the ſucceſs of the white people, had left them, and had run by another way 
to take poſſeſſion of ſuch poſts, as they thought the others would retire to 
when vanquiſhed. In conſequence of this ſkirmiſh, about two hundred 
were fnade priſoners, all of whom were diſpoſed of to Captain , and 
taken away from their native country. 


Mr. farther ſays, that in the firſt voyage which he made in the Loſs of ſea- 
, they took out thirty-ſix men, and loft ſeven by death: that in men in the 
the ſecond voyage, in the ———, they took out thirty men, and loſt four, different 
and din the laſt voyage, in the ſame ſhip, they took out twenty-eight, the 85“. 

major part af whom left her at Charleſtown, Carolina, The ſailors he 

_ days, in theſe voyages, were not improperly treated. | 
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APPENDIX, 


CONTAINING 


CERTAIN ANECDOTES 


"4 , 
| 


' ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 


SLAVE-TRADE. 


ANECDOTE I 


4% 
N the Jour 1752, the failed from the port of London to the coaſt Nine of the 
of Africa for ſlaves. On paſſing the windward coaſt, nine of the na- natives 

tives were ſeen at two different times, four of them at one time, and five treacherouſ- 


at another, employing themſelves in fiſhing. All theſe were treacherouſly ly taken of 


| th 1 
a ſeized and carried off, their canoes having been previouſly ſunk by orders IT \ 
from the Captain of the = = —_ | 


In this ſhip the ſlaves attempted to riſe while lying upon the coaſt, glaves riſe 
but the ringleader being ſhot, the reſt deſiſted from their deſign. One of on board the 
them, ſuppoſed to be an accomplice, was deliberately ſtreaked acroſs the 


thighs with a razor as a puniſhment. 


The number of the ſeamen, taken out in the ——— were 28, and of 158 of ſea- 
theſe but eight arrived alive in Jamaica, They were yery cruelly uſed, men—are 
had no ſhelter either day or night, and at the port of delivery were ob- ill uſed— 
liged to take half their wages in currency inſtead of ſterling. gn 
| 7 85 | paid in cur- 
rency. 


ANECDOTE. 


iN e ueated were uſed well, but there were two veſſels from Liverpool, one of which 
7 * | | was 
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* A N E c D O * E II. K 
"= 8 k * * +. 


A nal *- In the year 1769 or 1770, the boat of the Captain, 
from Cala- then lying in the . was ſent with the ſecond mate to the iſland 
yo gr rt of Fernandipo for yams. At this place was a trader from Calabar, who 
bot had been driven there in a gale of wind, and whoſe canoe had been daſhed 
and treach- to pieces againſt the ſhore. The trader inquired of the mate, who had juſt 
erouſly ta- completed his loading, and was going off, to what veſſel he belonged. 
ken of The mate. replied to the Union of Briſtol,” and that, if ke would go 
with him, he would take him to Calabar. The trader, knowing that the 
veſſel he had mentioned was there, was prevailed upon to go on board, 
bur in a little time perceiving the boat ping her courſe to the Came- 
roons, he became quite uneaſy, and convinced at laſt of the treachery of 
the mate, would have jumped overboard, had he not been ſeized and 
bound. As ſoon as the boat had reached the ———, he was put on 
board, and was afterwards with the reſt of the ſlaves carried to the Weſt 

Indies and fold there. | le PEN - 


Woman In the ſame veſſel on the Middle Paſſage a woman ſlave jumped over- 
ſlave jumps board and was drowned. The Captain came to the reſolution of ſtopping 
overboard the value of the woman out of the ſeamen's half pay on their arrival at 
Grenada (which is frequently a pretence on theſe occaſions) attributing it 
to their negle&, but they ſet againſt the loſs of her the value of the man 
who had been ſtolen at Fernandipo, which he allowed, and therefore did 
not encroach upon their pay. i Fel | 


| 


: 
: 
: 


N c D o r R . 


Seamen it ABovrT the ſame time the ———, Captain ——— lay upon the coaſt. 
uſed on The ſeamen were very ill uſed on board this veſſel, The Captain was 
board the accuſtomed, on getting up in the morning, to beat both the ſeamen and 
— flaves, throwing handſpikes at them, and whatever came in his way. The 
of their pro- whole allowance of bread for the ſeamen was only 3 1b. per week, and that 
viſions. of a bad quality. 1 | 


— „ 8 
— — —— 5 — 


por RE N. 
ſ 


| bo «> ſen - Tn or about the year 1771, the ſailed from Glaſgow to the coaſt 
n 


. of Africa for ſlaves. She took out 17 ſeamen, and loſt five. The people 


% 


% 
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was the Matty, Captain Pemberton, lying there at the ſame time, in which well-ſea- 
they were treated in a very barbarous manner, A poor weak fainting men of mY 
ſailor was flogged naked with a whip, and others were beaten and kicked pron Arca 


barouſly 


about. uſed. 


While the ſanth veſſel was lying upon the coaſt, a trader with two of A trader 
his canoe boys came on board, The ſame were afterwards invited by and His ca- 


Captain Pemberton on board the Matty, when he treacherouſly ſeized upon e boys 


b | treacheroufl 
them, and carried them away. . off. ? 


* — — —— — . —— — 


bor, . 


Ween the Rainbow man of war, was on the coaſt of Africa in or about Seamen ill 


the years 1771, 2, 3, 4, $, daily applications were made to the Captain from — 4 


the ſeamen in the Cave veſſels on account of ill uſage. There were nearly trade. 


fifty, who came on board one morning at Cape Coaſt. Some of theſe had 
been uſed ſo exceſſively ill, and were ſo weary of their lives, that they told 
the Captain of the Rainbow, that if he inſiſted upon their returning to their 
reſpective ſhips, they would throw themſelves overboard, Among theſe 
were two, who ſtaid in the man of war, but could get no wages from their 
Captain, upon which the Captain of the man of war ſeized two ſlaves, which 
he afterwards carried to the Weſt Indies, and fold for the benefit of the two 
ſeamen. | = 


The relator of this anecdote, who was on board the Rainbow at the time, 2 tak · 
has frequently failed out of Liverpool, and ſays, that various methods are 88 * ora 
taken there to procure ſeamen for the ſlave trade, There were ſeven ſeamen cure ſeamen 
to his own knowledge, who were put into the gaol in Water-ſtreet, and de- for the flave 
tained there till a Guinea- man was about to ſail. At another time a ſailor trade. 
was trepanned in the following manner: He had come from Guinea, but 
the merchant delayed the payment of his wages for a conſiderable time. He 
at laſt paid him, but the expences incurred in waiting for his money amount- 


ing to a greater ſum than what he had to receive, he was again forced into 


the ſlave trade. 


A & E G DO T. 1 


In or about the year 1773, the Captain , failed from 
Liverpool to the coaſt of Africa for ſlaves. She had five or ſix mates on 
board; the farſt of whom was named , and the ſecond 


Crew of the 


While the long-boat was trading up the river Gaboon, the natives at-“ long. 


tacked her, and killed the crew, except the ſurgeon, who commanded her, 1 oo, 45 


and a man and a boy, all of whom jumped into a canoe at her ſtern, and gives in Ga: 


'ed 4 „ 
padd'e boon river. 4 
8 = a ; 
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paddled towards the ſhip. One of the natives, however, threw a lance at 
them and killed the map, ſo that only the ſurgeon and boy eſcaped. Six 
people were killed on the occaſion. : 


* ; | 

Twenty of The Captain having afterwards recovered the hull of the long - boat and 

— e made peace with the natives, continued to trade forg@bour „ 

3 * 7 more in the ſame place. When the ſhip, however, was ready fr ſea, he 

from the ; ſent his long-boat again up the ſame river, but under the command of a 

ſame river. mate. She returned ſoon with about twenty ſlaves, all. of whom, by the 
information of the crew, had been ſeized. and detained when they came to 
trade. Theſe were brought down to the ſhip, and were all of them after- 
wards carried off. 


Loſs of laves When the left the coaſt, there were about 300 or 3 layes on 
on board the board, but when ſhe arrived at Dominique, the port of delivery, about 50 
——- of them only came in alive. | as 


Loſs of ſea - The crew conſiſted of 36 on the departure of the veſſel from Liverpool 
men—ul 23 of whom were loſt before the Middle Paſſage was finiſhed. The 13 
— who arrived at Dominique, deſerted to a man. This deſertion took place 
minique. in conſequence of the ill treatment they met with from Captain „who 
was ſueh a barbarian, and uſed them in ſuch a manner, that they became 
quite weary of their lives, and were glad to eſcape from him the firſt mo- 


ment they could. 


j 


— mm ———_—_—_—_—_ 


i 


ern. 


Eleven of Ix or about the year 1777, while the „Captain „belonging to 
Bs WU the port of London, was lying on the Gold Coaſt to purchaſe ſlaves, the 
ken of be. mate and ſeveral of the crew waylaid and ſeized, between Cape Coaſt and 


tween Anna- Annamaboe, eleven of the natives by the Captain's orders, and took them off. 
maboe and | | 
Cape Coaſt, 


In this veſſel ſeveral of the ſlaves refuſed ſuſtenance, and, notwithſtand- 
ing that thumb-ſcrews were fixed upon them to make them eat, they per- 
ſiſted in their refuſal, and died. There were alſo no leſs than three inſur- 
rections in the courſe of the voyage, two of them on the coaſt, and the 
third on the Middle Paſſage. In the firſt, five of the men ſlaves were 
killed, and in the ſecond forty-two, but not without the loſs of the 
boatſwain of the veſſel. In the third there was no bloodſhed on either 
ſide. 'More than fifty were additionally loſt by death on the Middle 
Paſſage. 


Seamen ill The ſeamen on board the —— were treated by Captain — in a 
ne Tine , Very brutal manner. He has made uſe of ropes of the largeſt ſize to 
Caſe of one Puniſh them. He has beaten and knocked them down with handſpikes 
of them. alſo. One ſeaman in particular was felled to the deck, and for no other 
reaſon than that he did not aſſiſt in heaving up the anchor to the Captain's 

mind, This perſon never recovered from the blows which were then given 

him. He died before the veſſel arrived at Martinique (for ſhe was taken by 

the Rattleſnake privateer and carried there) ; but before his death repeatedly 

ſaid he ſhould die of the blows given him by Captain —— , In ſhort, 


a. the 
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the Captain's behaviour was ſo very cruel, that nine ſeamen ran away from 
the ſhip on the coaſt of Africa, Nine of them ao died, | 


A N E T 


In the year 1779, the „Captain , failed ffom Liverpool Loſs of ſlaves 
to the Colt of Africa for ſlaves. She completed her cargo at Cape Coaſt, on board the 
and Annamaboe, when ſhe proceeded to fea, She was about ten weeks on . 
the Middle Paſſage, during which time there did not elapſe a day but a 
ſlave died. | | 


* 


Captain behaved in a very cruel manner to the ſeamen on board Seamen ill 
his veſſel. He was accuſtomed to tie them regularly up and flog them. 3 
His behaviour was ſuch, that, on his arrival at Tobago, ſeveral of the —ſßte heir 
crew ſwam away from him in the night. Others were impreſſed into the pay. 
King's ſervice, and few, if any, of the ſeamen on board her, have received 
their wages to this day. They were alſo very much ſtinted / in their 


proviſions, 


A NN ECD 0 TE IX, 


Iv the —, Captain — —, belonging to Baker and Dawſon, of 2 
Liverpool, about 700 ſlaves in the year 1781 were purchaſed in Bonny deli 
River. Theſe were brought on board by the natives in canoes, with their them on 
arms tied with ligaments, made of the bark of trees, 2 at 

onny. 

There were platforms on board the —. The ſlaves were ſtowed ſo Cloſe ſtow- 
thick, that there was no interval of room between their bodies, and they age—nine | 
ſuffered ſo much in conſequence of it, that there was nothing but ſhrieks nA 10 
and yellings the whole night. Nine of the fineſt of them were all ſuffo- 8 4 
cated one night in conſequence of this cloſe ſtowage, and nothing elſe in 


the opinion of the ſurgeon, was the occaſion of their deaths. 


While the was lying in Bonny River, four of the ſlaves jumped Two of 
overboard to free themſelves at once from their ſituation, all of whom were —— — 8 
immediately devoured by the ſharks. When they cam in ſight of Hiſpa- 3 
niola, another, having found an opportunity, jumped bad through one 
of the port holes, and was drowned. 


At another time, when the ſame veſſel was lying in Bonny river, the Riſe- three 
faves, thay had been put on board her, attempted to riſe upon the crew. wounded— 
The latter in the conflict wounded three of them; upon which the inſur- ies them- 
re ction ceaſed. The three who had been ſo wounded (though their wounds 8 
were but very ſlight) came to the reſolution of ſtarving themſelves to 
| death. 
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death. They were accordingly threatened, and at laſt beaten to make 
them eat. But no terrors were effectual, for they never taſted any ſuſte- 
nance after their reſoluffon, and they died in conſequence of it. 


” | 
Quantity of The food that was given to the ſlaves conſiſted: principally of rice and 
food and horſe beans. Their allowance of water was but one go" per day, which 
water Swen was ſerved out to them at two ſeparate times. Th made a very 


them loſ. — SY 
Mc ke: «ſucceſsful yOſage. Not more than 30 or 40 ſlaves were buried in the Mid- 
= | ſage. dle Paſſage, and not more than 30 or 40 were carried to the Weſt Indies 
= in a ſickly ſtate. | | F 


The ſeamen on board the had but three pounds of bread per week, 
and a quantith of beef per day, totally inſufficient to ſupport them, had it | 
been for any length of time. They were never allowed to between 31 
decks during the whole of the Middle Paſſage, but ſlept under the booms, . © 
or Wherever they could lay their heads. Even the officers were turned out 
of their cabins by the Captain to make room for the ſlaves. The Cap- 
tain endeavoured alſo, on his arrival at Jamaica, to ſtop 20 ſhillings from 
each perſon, under pretence that a ſlave had been loſt overboard (which 
ſlave he ſhould charge to their accounts) though he had never mentioned 
the circumſtance till that time. . | 


The crew of the —— were uſed in a very barbarous manner, that is, 
they were beaten and kicked about on every trifling occaſion, 48 of them 
ſailed from Liverpool, and but three were loſt in the voyage; all of whom, 
in the opinion of the ſurgeon, died of the ill uſage they had received 
18 of them deſerted on their arrival in Jamaica, and left all their wages, 
and ene of them was in ſuch an ulcerated ftate, that his leg was after- 
wards taken- off in the hoſpital at Jamaica. : 


+ 


CRE CD OT Rx 


Several of Wu Captain of the ———, of Liverpool, was ſlaving on 
. „e the coaſt of Africa, in the year 1787, he ordered his third mate to take 
taken of charge of a tender, with {ixteen hands, and to go up the river of Old 
from Old Calabar. His orders were, when he arrived at a certain diſtance, to ſail 
*Calabar up and down, and to introduce himfelf to any of the natives he might ſee 
River. on the ſhore, and to treat them with rum and molaſſes, but by no means to 
moleſt them the firſt 'time, on a preſumption, that if they went away unin- 

terrupted and entertained, that they would return in greater numbers the 

ſucceeding day, at which time he and his crew were to ruſh upon them, 

and carry them away. Theſe orders the mate put into execution. The 

natives with whoWhe met, having been treated well, returned as was ſup- 

poſed, without any ſufpicion of injury, when at an interval in which they 

appeared to be moſt occupied, he, with the feamen, drew their cutlaſſes, 

and forced them into their boat. This happened ſeveral times, and In dif- 


{ | ferent parts of the river. One party however of the natives reſiſted his at- 
I tempts, but ſeveral ef them, being much cut and mangled, they were 
obliged to yield alſo, The third mate was in this kind of employment for 

- #everal months, during which time he brought off a very confiderable num- 
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ber of the natives, who were diſtributed on board the ——, and other 
ſhips in the ſame employ. The people of the Pelican, then on the coaſt, 
obtained many of their ſlaves in the ſame manner. 


There were no leſs than thirteen ſeamen in the , Who were com- Method of 


pelled by their landlords to go on board her, on account of debrs which procuzin 
they had been invited to contract. This is a common method of procur- the thip 2 


ing ſeamen for the ſlave trade at Liverpool. 


The ſeamen on board the ——, were extremely ill treated by Captain Seamen ill 
———, who, upon the moſt trifling occaſions, would knock them down ufed. _ 
with ropes, handſpikes, or whatever came in his way. Their uſage was 
ſuch, that on their arrival in the Weſt-Indies, they applied to the Commo- 
dore on the ſtation, who was ſo convinced of Captain 's tyranny, that 


he ſaid he would write home to get him puniſhed. 


The carried out about fixty ſeamen, and loſt but two; but this Loſs of them 
is a moderate loſs, compared with that which is experienced by Guinea ſai- in the —=, 
lors, after they are diſcharged, or deſert in the Weſt-Indies. The relator of 2 p 
this anecdote, who was on board the ———, and who has been mate of a ſach poop 
Weſt-Indiappan, and many voyages to that part of the world, has ſeen put adrift in 
them repeatedly begging and dying in the ſtreets or wharfs. In his laſt voy- the Weſt In- 
age on board 2 ———, he ſaw four of the crew belonging to the Sir we rg 


Roger Curtis, buried there. In all thoſe voyages which he made in the Weft. India 
Weſt-India trade, ſcarcely any ſeamen were loſt, * trade, 


4 » 


— —— — 
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Tas ——, Captain ——, of Liverpool, was at anchor in the 
River Cameroons about nineteen months, in the years 1797, and 1788. 


While ſhe was lying there, the Molly, Captain Bibby, left the coaſt with Captain 
ſeveral pawns, which ſo exaſperated the natives, that they ſeized and con- Bibby fails 
fined Captain -, and others, threatening not to releaſe them till they off with 2 
mould be brought back. Captain ———, however, was in a little time Pans 
taken out of their poſſeſſion by means of an armed force. While theſe reſult of it. 
things were going on, two mates, four people, one of the natives, and five 
ſlaves, were ſent after Cone Bibby, in the long boar, to the iſland of St. 
Thomas, to redeem the king's ſon and four of the ſons of the principal 
traders, and to bring them back. The boat, however, was upſet, the two 
mates were drowned, and the reſt got on ſhore at Melimba. Several of 
the hoſtages were afterwards brought back from Dominique by Captain 
Fiſher, but the natives would not redeem them with the goods left in their 
poſſeſſion, and they were again carried to Dominique, and there ſold. 


The ſlaves, purchaſed on board the „ were in general purchaſed at Medium of 
the following rates, a man, or a man- boy, for about 52 bars; a boy for 26; rxckangy, 
a woman for 47, and a girl for 26. A bar was eſtimated at five ſhillings. aud value of 
A keg of powder was equivalent to 1 bar, a muſket to 3, a braſs pan to 3, po 1 e 
a romal to 3, and a keg of ſpirits 17 bars. ; 
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Slaves on 


Fence pen The ſlaves on board the ——— once attempted to riſe, but were diſ- 
a covered in time, and two knives concealed by them were found. There 
riſe—refuſe Was a guard _— under arms for twelve months, for fear of an in- 
ſaſtenance— ſurrection. Some refuſed to eat, and were flogged to compel them to it; 

attempt to others attempted to throw themſelves overboard, and one woman went 
throw them- -- | CORE qt q | | 

ſelves over 2 * | 

board—a bl | . | PP 
woman mad. They were uſually brought upon deck at eight o*clock in the morning, 


Time and here they remained till four in the afternoon. They had two meals per 
nature of | 


their meals. day, namely, at ten, and at half paſt three. Theſe conſiſted of rice, beans, 
compelled to Jams, Peas, plantains, frian, and cocoa nuts. At each meal they were 
dance by the ſerved with a pint of water. During their ſtay upon deck, they were made 
— to dance, or take exerciſe by means of the cat. | 


Loſs of them The was of about 300 tons burthen, and left the coaſt with 300 
on board the ſlaves, out of which 130 were buried. This was principally occaſioned by 
N the ſmall- pox, which they caught at the Iſland of St. Thomas. 


Seamen— he ſeamen on board the had but half a pound of beef per day, 
quantity and and for nine months one quarter of a pound only. No liquor was allowed 
quality of them on the coaſt, or on the Middle Paſſage. They had as much water as 
go P's they choſe, but were obliged to drink it through a gun barrel. They al- 
the gun bar- Ways ſlept on deck, and were never permitted on any pretence to go below. 
rel have no This bad living, and this conſtant expoſure, brought on intermittents and 


_—_— the flux. When ſick, they were treated poorly, little or no attention being 
em 


— paid to them on ſuch occaſions. Out of thirty-nine ſeamen and officers 
1 thirty periſhed in the courſe of the voyage. F 


in They were very ill uſed. It is cuſtomary with the officers to carry 

d cats, and to ſleep with them under their heads. With theſe they beat them 
on every trivial occaſion. They were alſo knocked down with handſpikes, 
and were treated, in other ways, in a very barbarous manner. 


Situation of When the arrived in the Weſt-Indies, there were ſeveral Guinea 
ſuch as are ſeamen begging in the iſlands, in the extremity of diſeaſe and diſtreſs. 
Put _ Many of them had ſhocking ulcers upon their legs. It frequently happens, 


dies—fickly that thoſe who deſert periſh. Captain left one ſickly ſeaman behind 
ſailor left be- him in Africa. © | 
hind in Af- 

_ 1 The avarice, cruelty, and injuſtice of the Captain were great, and a 
— principal reaſon of the - making a bad voyage. Nearly 5oool. was 


reported to be ſunk in the courſe of it. 


ANECDOTE 
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AN r > - * 


In the month of November 1788, the ——, Capt. — arrived at Briſ- Slaves — 
tol, from a voyage to the coaſt of Africa, She failed from Bonny river Loſs of them 
with:423 ſlaves, and loſt 70 before her arrival at Buenos Ayres: Four of ”” 1 
them jumped overboard at ſea. = conbine” 5 


8 The Captain behaved not amiſs to the ſeamen, but the chief mate uſed Seamen ill 
them in a very cruel manner. Eight white people were loſt in the voyage. uſed. 


ANECDOTE x 


—_ Fe * — . Capt. — arrived at the ſame port. 8 
She ſailed with 420 from the coaſt, but carried 300 only to St. Vi Loſs of them 
the place of ſale. : edna” 


Several of them refuſed ſuſteriance, but were compelled to eat by means Refulb ſuſte- 
of the cat. The ſame. inſtrument alſo was exerciſed upon them to com- vance — 


them to iſe, Thi 1 | : Compelled 
pel them to take exerciſe, This exerciſe was called dancing. 4 by 


- q h | 5 
The ſeamen were beaten about by their officers, both with the butt end — ill 


of the cat, and with their fiſts. Their allowance of proviſions was very uſed—Na- 

ſhort, three pounds only of bread per week being given them. Five of nus w_ 
them were loſt in the courſe of the voyage. There was one in a ſickly 3 
ſtate, who lived till the veſſel came into Kingroad, but died as he was fions—Fatal 
coming from thence in the boat to Briſtol. Three or four of the crew, *fe&s of the 


who came home, had ulcerated legs, and muſt have been rendered un- trade upon 
ſerviceable for ſome time. : hb | Ye he _ 


AN RB U © © T E . 


On the 5th of January 1989 the —, Captain ——, came into King- Slaves — 


road from Buenos Ayres, at which place ſhe had been ſelling her ſlaves. Lo 
She purchaſed 423, and Joſt 73 before her arrival there. * 


Refuſe ſuſte- 
Many of the ſlaves refuſed-to eat, but they were invariably flogged to nance — 


compel them. They were alſo compelled to dance by the uſe of a cat Compelled 


of nine tails, which was applied to ſuch as appeared to be either inactive, the cat. 
or averſe to-it. 


to dance by 


The 


(i136) 


Seamen — The allowance of the ſeamen was five pounds of bread per week, and 


nature and about one pound of beef or pork per day. They were treated by the 


_—__—_ Captain in ſuch a brutal manner as few, 'who had not been on board at 
fions—bar- the time, would believe. They were kicked and beaten about, ſtruck 
barouſly.. witk an iron bar, or whatever weapon preſented itſelf firſt, and were put 
r into irons. Twenty-one of them died in the courſe of the voyage. 
oſs of them 

on board the | 


and - - . : 
Tafel © ing to LA. | 
Slaves riſein Tn the former the ſlaves attempted to riſe, but were fired upon by the 
_— crew, as well as the crews of other ſhips, and were thereſore ſoon quelled. 
tar Five of the inſurgents were killed, who lay till the inſurrection was over up- 
method uſed on the deck, during which time the hogs which were on board tore ahd fed 
for the pur- upon their fleſh. Beſides the firing, a Wulst method was taken to hinder 
pole. them from accompliſhing their deſign. Cinders were pounded and mixed 

with pepper and thrown into the eyes of all ſuch as were coming forward, 


that they might not be able to fee to complete their ſcheme. 


Loſs of ſea - The latter ſailed from Bonny River with about 700 ſlaves, but had only 
men in the twenty- one white people on board at the time. This veſſel muſt evidently 
Aer. have loſt between twenty and thirty men. 


Slaves jump. In almoſt all the ſhips in Bonny River, there were ſlaves who contrived to 


- 


overhaard» jump averboard. It was a common practice. 


3 Some Bonny traders, being queſtioned as to the mode of procuring ſlaves, 


— — replied, © that it was cuſtomary with them to go every moon to the fairs; 


a queſtion that they burned the houſes of ſuch on their way as they could come 
on the me- e upon by ſurprize, and took all the inhabitants they could catch; that 
— cl ec they carried theſe to the fairs, where they completed by purchaſe the re- 
n % maining part of their cargoes, and that they then returned with the whole 
<« of them to Bonny, that the inland traders (i. e.) thoſe whom they met at 
« the fairs made ute of the ſame practices; and that when they had collected 
% a number, they brought them down, and waited till the traders from 
Bonny mer them, This was the way, in which they got their flaves.” 


INDEX, 


. e ee While the lay in Bonny River, there were ſeveral other veſſels ly- 
Golden Age, ing there. Among theſe were the Golden Age, and the Eliza, both belong- 


\\ BOLITION of the flave trade 
would put an end to many enormi- 

ties in Africa, page 105, 
ACKRA (country about it) in high cul- 
tivation, 119. F 
AFRICA, productions of, 42, 49, 61, 
62, 68, 69, 100, 107, 108, 119, 120. 
—— Natives of, their ingenuity—would 
ſoon reliſh a new commerce, 42, 50, 
62, 69, 100, 101, 102, 109, 120. ' 
* intoxicated, o lay them open to 
impoſition, 71, 116. ; } 
wg attachment do their country, 
Allowance of food to ſlaves in the colo- 
nies, 54, 65. 
Apollonia Cape—its fertility, 119. | 
Arms furniſhed to the Africans by the 
Europeans, 62. | 
Arms furniſhed by the Europeans to the 
.. Africans, while at war with one ano- 
ther, 63. 


inet military e 


ſits the French embaſſy, 113—is tempt 

ed to pillage—ſecond viſit—his reply, 
113 is again urged and conſents, 114. 
Bills for the purchaſe of ſlaves, — date 
of, 48. 
Boy killed at a great man's funeral, 52. 
Boy and girl ſlaves, many on board, 34. 


C 


CAPTAINS. (Guinea) leave letters of 
recommendation with black traders, 2 3. 

Cat-o-nine-tails, inlaid with wire, 37. 

uſed to make the ſlaves ſtow them- 

© ſelves cloſe; 64.  «£ 

Certificate of T, Symans, 11.. 

Children (in Africa) ſeparated from their 
mothers when too young to travel, 110. 
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Chifd—cruelty to one on board, 123. 


Children of ſlaves neglected in the colo- 
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Children, without relations, on board the 
» fave ſhips, 43, 62, 0. 
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nies, 55. 
Cloathing of ſlaves in the colonies, 54, 66, 
$9, &c. 


Cotton (white) on the coaſt of Africa, 49, _ 


100, 107, 119. . 

—— {nankeen) 107, 

— (pink) 119. 

Crimes a ſource of flavery, 13, 43, 50, 69, 
120. 


Crimes falſly imputed, 69. 


DEBT, a ſource of avery, 13, 43, 69. 


ductions of R 
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ESTATE, that wants no new negroes, 


66. 

Europeans ſupply the Africans with army, 
62.—alſo while at war with one ano- 
ther, 63, 114—alliſt the blacks in pre- 
datory expeditions, 124—intoxicate the 
king of Barbaſin, with a view of getting 
ſlaves, 16 — alſo the natives to make 
them ſell their ſlaves, 71. | 

Execution of ſlaves in the Weſt-Indies, 
by gibbeting or burning them alive, 
66, 91. # 5 

Expeditions—of a predatory kind, 11, 18, 
22, 62, 63, 70, 98, 110, 111, 112, 114, 
120, 122, 136. | | 

Exchange, medium of, on different parts 

of the coalt, 36, 44, 64, 74, 133. 


F. 


FAIRS for ſlaves in the interiour coun- 
try, 73, 136. 
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Food, allowance of. to ſlaves; in 2 colo- |. ; 


nies, 65. - 
77 great bulk of the llaves procured 
Y> 33, 50, &c. | 
Frags gel by the n 255 * 
1416. 
24 * | Wo | 4 


GAMBIA—Face of the country about it, | 


101. 
—— Its fertility, 119. 
Gibbetting ſlaves abe, 56, .. 
Good treatment, inſtances of, 55, 92, 95, 


&c. | 
Grandees carried off the "ar cruel 


treatment apa pe, 6, 7» 8 . 9. 
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INDIGO in Africs, 49, 10 119. 


KIDNAPPING: practiſed by the natives, 


13, 26, 30, 43, 50, 62, 69, 98, 110, 
115—by the Europeans, 23, 61, 71, 


100, 115, 1255 127, 128. 129, 130, 


132, &c. 


'Kidnapper and kidnapped in the fame | Ro 


veſſel, 27, 115 
Kings Chfrican) ſell their 8 if they 
diſoblige them, 22, 31 —uſe pretences 
for that purpoſe, 102. 
King Warry blown up, 32. 
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method, and duration in the colonies, 
1 54, 66, 88, 91. 
Land aſſigned to the ſlaves in the colonies, 
but taken away when cleared, 6g. 
Law, (African codes of) made ſublervient 
to the ſlave trade, 120. 
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LABOUR of the flaves, — its ane SEAMEN procured by crimps, 16, 26, 


OLD CALABAR. dreadful 3 a 
of a quarrel among the 2 as in- 

flamed by the En ai, 1% 2, 4, et ſeq 

Officers of Guinei-men boaſt e 


 Nolen the natives, 13. 's | of, 
oa” is if 
PAWNS taken off the coaſt. 19, 36, 51, _ 
Picking gal, "my * "gy | — 
Pillage, Hocking ſituation of ſlaves ona 


by means of 4 112, 

Piratical expeditions, termed war, i. 62, 

70, 114, 120. 4 IP 
Platforms, 36. $4 
Preparation againſt inſurrections, 15, 20. 
| Poiſon given to ſlaves on the Middle Paſ- 

ſage, 116. -_ 
Priſoners exchanged and not ſold, 43. —_ 
E of the ſlave trade, do, 117, 134. | 
Puniſhment (of ſlaves) in the'colonies in- mr 
human, 55, 66, 77, 85, 89, 91, 93. 


© | 
REEATIONS in the * RY 15, 23, 8 
32, 53, 70. 53 
Relations ſeparated at the time of ſale,. 
16, 46, 54, 65, 88. 
rs, 99, 110, Notorious Ones, 34, 111. 
Robbery, a ſource of the ſlave trade, 26, 
43, 69, 98, 120, 122,'&c. _ 
Rooms for the ſlaves on board height of, 
14, 20, 31, 52, 75. | 


Runaway ſlaves, 92. 
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24, 27, 38, 47, 56, 66, 78, 82, '85, | 
121, 123, 129, 133. 
—— their ede of water, 82. 
bo gotten rid of in the Weſt In- 
dies, 17, 21, 79, 130. 
— neglected and abuſed when ck, 


129. 


MARRIAGE of * neglected in the 
colonies, page 55. 
Men ſlaves put in wons, 14, 19, 23, 3, 
26, 44, 52> 64, 74- 
Middle Paſſage, length of it, . 45. 76. 
Mortality of flaves dreadful, 84. 


Moana, dat on. the village of 3 
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16, = 47> 56, 78, 82, 86. 
24. 
—. " their bedding thrown overboard, 


11 paid in currency, 3, 16, 20, 24, 


28, 32, 38, 56, 67, 79, 121, 127. 

loſe their pay, 131. 

nature and quantity of their food, 
3» 16, 20, 24, 27, 32, 38, 47, 56, 67, 
7b, 5+ 85, 121, 128, 131, I 34, 135, 


Fits wet 2 the gun- barrel, 16, 21, 24, 
27, 32, 38, 47, 56, 67, 78, 121, 134. 


— have * 
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augen have no 1 21, 24, —. if otherwiſe, the murder of chem n 

8, 47, 46, 67, 78, 82, 127, 134. to be charged to the ſlave trade, 120. - 

2 | "cruel treatment of, 16, 21, 24, — men put into irons, 145 19, 25, 31. 
l 30. et ſeq. 47, 56, et ſeq. 67, 79 I, 32, C % 
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J, $6, 121, 123, 1275 128, 129, 130, | — attacked by the. ſmall pox "white on 
I 132, 133, 134, 135, 136. board ſhip, dreadful ſituation and con- 
jump overboard in conſequence of | ſequences of it, 15, 38, 134. 
it, 57, 121, — time and nature of their meals, 14. 
Fe —— Cruel treatment and death of, 28, | 20, 27, 31, 36, 45, 53, 65, 76, 132, 
39. 49» 57, 88, $9, 130. 134. 


— good treatment of, 25, 32, 83, 385 compelled to dance, 14, 20, 32, 36, 


125. 44, 53, 134, 135. 
— loſt in different voyages, 3, 17, — dance — compulſion, 65, 76. 


L 25, 29, 32, 40, 47, 59» 67, 79, 83, 86, 1— ſing the ſubject of their ſongs, 20, 
121, 123, 125, 127, 128, 130, 133, 134, 53, 65, 76. 
135, 136. , dreadful ſituation, on account ol 

5 turned adrift at the port of deli- heat, 14, 20, 36, 52, 64, 75, 82. 

1 very fate of many of them there 17, —, nine of them ſuffocated. in one 

| 21, 25, 29, 32, 41, 47, 59, 67, 80, $3 | night, 131. 

. 86, 89, 92, 96, 97» 133, 134. ; ill- treated and flogged out of 1 wan- 

Vell uſed in other trades, 59. tonneſs, 27, 37. 

: nature and quantity of their nd  —— become deſperate, 23. 
in other trades, 59, 87. —— ruſh to leeward to fink the veſſel, 

2 . few Joſt in the Weſt India trade, FELL # 
32, 87, 92, 133. | o mad, 15. 54, 90, 1 E 
* Hoa Bo, loſt, in the King's ſhips | —— gomade 15: 54 99, 134 mad, 54 E . 

on the Coaſt of Africa, 100, 105, 121. — frequently riſe, 15, 19, 20, 23, 31, | 
—— worle;uſed and accommodated in] 37, 45, 53, 127, 134, 136. 
the Engliſh ſlave. ſhips than in the | - ringleaders puniſhed, 24, 37, 127. 
[Pt French, 67. * thumb: ſcrews applied to diſcover 
3 Sick Birth or Hoſpital, 199.45, 64, 75. © the ting- leader, 53 


le, Sierra Leona, Country about it fertile, 119. | —— puniſhed for refuling n medicines, 52. 
| —— mouths wrenched open, 52. 
SLAVES, (in Africa) their employment, | 


Y refuſe ſuſtenance, 23. 31, LED 65. 
26 35, 43» $1, 63, 70. | "76, 134, 135. 
1 ell uſed by their maſters, who _ —— puniſhed on that account, 22, 5, 

of attached to them, 35, 43, 71. 65, 76. | 
8 — put to death at the funerals of per- —— their mouths wrenched open, 53:68. 
ſons of diſtinction, 63, 72, 81. — ſtarve themſelves to death, 23, 50, 


, how. brought down to the coaſt, and 131. 
to the veſſels, 13, 14, 31, 35, 43, 51, | — attempt to jump overboard, 53, 65, 


63, 73, 745 131. 134. 
a, Many boys and girls on board, 34. ; jump overboard, I 55 37» 126, 315 


8 Slaves examined previous to the purchaſe, | 135, 136. 

” ad 14, 36, 43, 52, 04, 74. —— tortured with thumb 00 very 
, — ſickly refuſed, 14, 36, 43, 74. trivial occaſions, 27, 37. 

. ——, few with wounds, 26, 3S 43, 50, determination of certain Engliſh 


| - 63, 70. captains to throw their ſlaves over- 

nick, 1 look dejected * brought on] board alive, but are prevented, 14. 

board, 14, 23, 31, 36, 44, 52, 64. one actually thrown.overboard alive, 
— ſo ci to leave their country, | 75. 


ee 2s to be obliged to be put forcibly into number purchaſed and loſt in the 
N the boats, 50. different voyages, 3, 15, 27, 31, 38, 45, 

TY — their value on different parts of the | 52, 65, 76, 93, 117, 130, 131, 134 3 4 
ö coaſt, 44, 64, 74, 133. 135. 4 

8. — crowded on board ſhip, 14, 52. —— ſold, among other ways, by ſerum- We. -. 
fee, | - — and made to ſtow cloſe e by the ble, 16, 46. KS. 
1 cat-of-nine-tails, 6. in a way = ami to the re. RS. 1 
„7e, method of ſtowing them, 14. ble, 2 8 n 


135» ——, thoſe refuſed by the Europeans, ſel- |—— prepared ſale, + 45: $4: 
dom or ever deſtroyed—their fate, 73. — refuſe and an” ow 27860 of, 
» 249 — if deſtroyed, it is moſtly at rhe fu 16, 45, ed es 65, 1 ** 1 
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— ill uſed at Porto Rico, mi 0 
——; barbarouſly- uſed in the Britiſh 
* Mands, 46, $42 66, 77 8 55 89, 91, 93, 
nd ie x0 
ih uf * without marks of violence; or 
the laſh, 55, 66, 77, 89, 91, 94. 
tu off without ſupport when 
incapable of labqur, 85, 89, 95, 121. 
— have their arms torn off by the 
mill, 66. 
— ningenious and tractable, 2 
— little-care taken of them when ſick, 
— are 8 ſeen working in chains, 
or with iron inſtruments upon their 
necks, or logs of wood faſtened to them, 


54, 91. 


0 pick graſs—a laborious employment, 


and. often the occaſion of puniſhment, 
54» 94+ 
——- decreaſe in the colonies — to what 
' cauſes to be attributed, 55, 66, 92. 
well uſed on ſome eſtates, and the 
advantages of it, £5,:66, 92, 95. 
Slawery;in Africa not nearly. 10-grievous as 


E. 5 in the Welt Indies, 3 35» 43, F, 63, 71. 


Slave ſhips, tonnage of, 27, 31, 44. 6. 
——:blawn up, 32. 
— cuvt off, 15, 72. 115. 
— leave the 0785 in the night, and 
n 19. 4275. | 
Slave Tanle—aboiition of it would put 
. ancend to many enormities in _—_ 
105, 116. 

— hardens the heart, 105, 115. 

rofit of it, 80, 117, 134. 

are atal effects of it on ſeamen who re- 
turn home, 86, 1355) 

— chargeable with the murder of choſe 
- flaves' who are killed becauſe no pur- 
chaſers are to be found for them, 120. 

— — unneceſſary, 66, 92, 121. 

Shallops crew cut off, 58. 

Surgeons, ignorance of ſome in the ſlave 

trade, and their brutal behaviour to ws 
Is 75. 
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1 nies, 54. 66, 88, 91. 
| Wounded ſlaves, few or none brought on 
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Thumbs co Win coneuence, and the 
Naves die, 37. 


an. goods 36, 44s 6. 
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— at calculation, and ſpeak 
different languages, '13, 36, 43, 63- - 

Trader, anſwer of a Bonny trader as to the 
mode of procuring ſlaves, 136. 

Treachery, bulk of the ſlaves procured by 

| it, 18, 22, 33 43, 50, 62, 98, 111. 
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VALUE of different commodities, 44, 
64, 74, 133- | 


of a ſlave, 44, 64; 74, 133. 
Vemilators * 
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WAR a ſource of ſlavery, 12, 50, 81, 120. 

Wars made for the * of getting 
ſlaves, 120. 

Wars— piratical expeditions termed ſuch, 
Ia, 623; 70, 114, 120. 

. ar—natives in the courſe of one ſup- 
plied with ammunition bes the Euro- 
peans, 63. | 

War. ſtops trade, 43. 

Water of the ſlaves obliged to be ſhortens 
cd on the paſſage, 45. 

Whidah, fertility of it, 119. 


| Windſails, 36, 45. 
| Woman young, tempted by European 


merchandize, ſells her alter, 62. 
Women flaves jump overboard, 1 15. 37. 
128. 


alen themſelves, to maintain 
their maſters, 55. 


| pregnant, not exempt from puniſh- | 
. ment, 121. 


|—— lying in neglected in the colonies, 


55. 
Work, time and nature of it in the * * 
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board for ſale, 26, 34, 43, 50, 63, 70. 
Wounded, limbs of ſhewn as trophies of 
war, in Africa, be 1 88 
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